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BIRMAH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


aspect, productions, government, etc. 
Our details of peculiar manners may 
then prove more intelligible and in- 
structive. Birmah is the most west- 
erly of the Indo-Chinese states, and 
is bounded as follows :—north by As- 
sam, east by Yun-nan, a Chinese pro- 
vince, and Siam, south by Pegu, and 
west by Bengal, Chittagong and Ar- 
acan, i an area of 120,000 
square . The empire is com- 
of a series of longitudinal val- 
sloping to the south, and tray- 
ersed by the Irawaddy, and its afflu- 
ent, the Kyen-dwen, by the Setang, 
and by the Salnen, which last stream 
forms the eastern boundary. These 
valleys are formed by spurs of the 
Himalaya Mountains, which decrease 
in elevation as they proceed south. 
The most important are the chain of 
Amoopectoomoo, forming the west- 
ern frontier, and terminating in Ca 
Negrais, in the south, and the chain 
which separates the basin of the Ira- 
waddy from that of the Salnen. The 
highest point of the former chain is 
8202 feet, and of the latter, 12,434 
feet. The southern part of the em- 
pire is a comparatively level country, 
interspersed with lakes, and intersect- 
ed by branches of the Irawaddy and 
Setang. The northerly part is quite 
elevated and broken, but interspersed 
by delightful and fertile valleys ; but 
the extreme north has all the charac- 
teristics of a wild mountain region. 
The largest river of the empire, the 
Irawaddy, rises in the Himalayas, 
flows south, near the western fron- 
tier, receives its affluent, the Kyen- 
dwen, near latitude 21 1-2°, passes 
through Pegu, and falls by numerous 
mouths into the Gulf of Martaban. 
The main river is navigable at all 
seasons for vessels of 200 tons as far 
up as Ava, and during the rainy sea- 
son, as far as Bhamo, 800 miles from 
the sea. The other navigable affiu- 
MENDOH-MEN, EMPEROR OF BIRMAH. ents of the Irawaddy are, the Bhamo, 
Lan uen, Mukiaung and or mae 
Before proceeding to a description of the vari- all of which enter it above the Kyen-dwen. 
ous spirited engravings on the first few pages of Setang rises in Lake Gnaungrae (latitude 
the present number, let us rapidly glance at the | 21°), isa comperaiively and has a 
far-distant country we have selected for our | course of $00 miles to the gulf, it reaches 
theme, and pass in review its position, physical | through « broad estuary offsets. 
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Tt has no continuous channel of greater depth 
than four feet. The Salnen, or Thanluyn, ranks 
next to the Irawaddy in volume, and falls into 
the sea between Martaban and Moulmein. It 
rises in Lake Bouka, in Thibet, and is @ river of 

at length. 


Nandokando, north of Ava, more than forty 


miles long by twelve in breadth, and Gnaungrue, | 


which is ten miles long and five b 


The geology and mineralogy of Birmah pre- | 


sent many interesting features. The northern 
and easterly parts, as far as seventeen degrees 
south, are of crystalline schistose formation; a 
belt of tertiary stretches from the north of Ava 
to the southeast, and near the confluence of the 
Kyen-dwen is a patch of the transition series, in- 
cluding the carbopiferous formation. All the 
rest of the country, south and west, seems to be 
composed of alluvium, apparently covering lime- 
stone in various states. ‘The low hills in the delta 
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There are numerous small lakes, | 
ut the only ones of considerable importance are | p 
| thysts, garnets, chvysolites and jasper. Coal is 
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of the Irawaddy are composed of blue limestone, 
calcareous sandstone, breccia, quartz and orange- 
colored iron ore. The minerals known to exist 
are gold, silver, tin, iron, antimony, lead, arsenic 
and sulphur, all except the first two said to be 
abundant; besides these, marble, nitre, salt and 
precious stones, including rubies, sapphires, ame- 


abundant, and also petroleum ; and in the north- 
ern parts of the empire there are valuable mines 
of — amber, 

n the lower districts there are two seasons, a 
dry and a wet one, similar to those of Hindostan, 
the latter season being from April to October, 
during which from 150 to 200 inches of rain fall, 
and the former from November to April. North 
of the delta there are three seasons., viz., cold 
from November to February, hot from March to 
June, and rainy the rest of the year. All the 
lower parts of the valley of the Irawaddy are 
subject to annual inundations, which continue 
from May to October. In the 
south earthquakes are frequent. 
The climate, however, is healthy, 
where the land is cleared. The 
vegetation is rich and varied. In 
marshy places, rice, which consti- 
tutes the staple food of the people, 
is produced in abundance, and 
maize and millet are raised in the 
dry ground. Around Ava, and 
some of the larger towns, and in 
the more elevated spots, wheat and 
tobacco are grown, and also indigo, 
sugar and cotton. The “lapet,” 
a Birman tea-plant, is grown on 
the hills in Ava, also tumeric and 
various dye-stuffs. ‘Timber is abun- 
dant, including teak, soondry, oak 
of several kinds, fir and ebony. 
Elephants are numerous in the low 
country, but are never used as 
beasts of burthen, except in times 
of war ; and the white elephant, oc- 
casionally met with, is an object of 
superstitious veneration. The king 
always possesses one, which is con- 
sidered the second dignitary of the 
state, and has a regular cabinet of 
ministers, with numerous attend- 
ants and guards. Rhinoceroses, 
tigers, leopards, buffaloes, hogs, 
civets, wild cats, apes, deer, ante- 
lopes, otters, etc., are more or less 
numerous, The domestic animals 
are oxen and buffaloes, used ex- 
tensively for agricultural purposes ; 
horses, small but vigorous, and 
used only for the saddle; hogs, 
sheep, goats and common fowls. 

The inhabitants of Birmah be- 
long to a common stock, the Indo- 
Chinese, and are divided into sev- 
eral tribes. The most important 
of these are the Birmans, occupy- 
ing the middle portion of the basin 
of the Irawaddy ; the Shans, in the 
east and northeastern provinces ; 
the Kyens, spread over the centre 
of the country; and the Karians, 
between the Setang and the Sal- 
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nen. Tartar and Thibetan tribes 
occupy the northern parts, Siam- 
ese slaves are numerous, and the 
mines are wrought by the indus- 
trious Chinese. The Birmese are 
a short, stout, active and well- 
proportioned race, of dark-brown 
color, Station is designated by 
dress ; that of the priests is yellow 
—a color held so sacred that it is 
sacrilege for any other class to 
wear it, Tattooing, chiefly in the 
legs and lower parts of the body, 
is practised by the Birmese and 
some of the other tribes, and the 
chewing of betel, and the smoking 
of tebacco, is almost universal, 
The dwellings are generally made 
of timber or bamboo. The total 
population may be stated at about 
four millions. 

The manufactures of the em- 
pire are unimportant and inferior, 
The cottons manufactured by no 
means equal those of the Hindoos 
and Chinese. Durable though 
coarse silks are also made, and 
pottery-ware glazed and unglaz- 
ed; sword-blades, coarse cutlery, 
and clumsy gold and silver jewel- 
ry. The Sat also understand 
gilding and dyeing, and make pa- 
per, umbrellas, cordage, sandals 
and inferior gunpowder, They” 
are famous as bell-casters. Com- 
merce, individually, is on a small 
scale, but in the aggregate consid- 
erable. In the lower provinces, 
internal traffic is conducted chiefly 
by water-conveyances ; in the hilly 
districts, by land communication, 
oxen being the beasts of burden. 
The principal articles of export 
are teak-wood, catechu, sticklac, 
beeswax, elephants’ teeth, raw 
cotton, orpiment, gold and silver. 
The cotton is principally sent to 
Dacca, where it is manufactured 
into the fabrics of that place. The 
principal imports are European 
manufactures, and the cotton piece goods of India, 

The government is despotic. The king is 
styled “ Lord of Life and Property,” and he rules 
by a council called “ Lut d’hau,” composed of 
from four to six officers, which exercises legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial functions, acting for 


the king, whose name never appears. ‘The laws | 


are taken from the celebrated Menu code, and 
are, in many respects, distinguished for the wis- 
dom of their provisions. The only hereditary 
public officers are the Taubwas, the tributary 
princes of the conquered provinces. The revenue 
is derived from a tax upon cultivated lands, fish- 
cries, mines, petroleum wells, exports, ete. There 
being no military class, and the standing army 
being small, general levies are made in. time of 
war. The troops have no regular pay, but are 
muintained at the public expense. 

Excepting some of the barbarous mountain- 
cers, the inhabitants of Birmah are half-civilized, 


and adhere to Buddhism, worshipping Guadama, 
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AYEH-MEN, HEREDITARY PRINCE. 


one of the incarnations of Buddha. The priests 


are numerous, vowed to celibacy, and eat but 


once a day. There are monasteries for both 
priests and priestesses. To the priests is com- 
mitted exclusively the charge of public institu- 
tions, and nearly every person receives an ele- 
mentary education. The principal spoken idiom 
is Birman, but Pali is the language of religion 
and literature. 

Manchobo, the capital, is built on the west 
branch of Lake Nandokando, 28 miles northwest 
of Ava. Itis enclosed by a wall of brick- and 
mud, with an external dry ditch. It was select- 
ed as. the seat of government after the earth- 
quake of March 23, 1839, which destroyed the 
cities of Ava, Amarapura, and others. Popula- 
tion, 14,000. Ava, the old capital, lies on the 
left bank of the Irrawady, and is divided into an 
inner and outer town, each surrounded by a 
brick wall and ditch, the circuit of the whole be- 


ing five or six miles. The houses in general are 
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mere huts, but a few are of superior construc- 
tion. The inner town, about a mile in circuit, 
is chiefly occupied by the palace, government 
offices, arsenal, etc. Ava contains also some 
dilapidated monasteries. The bazaars, includ- 
ing one without the walls, are eleven in number, 
and were at one time richly stocked with mer- 
chandise. The population, in 1826, was 30,000, 
‘but it is now much less, as every substantial edi- 
fice in the city was destroyed by the earthquake 
of 1839. Sagainy is a straggling town of mean 
houses on the opposite side of the Irawaddy, and 
may be considered as a suburb of Ava. Ama- 
rapura, 10 miles northeast of Ava, lies about 
three quarters of'a mile east of the Irawaddy, 
and consists of a large fortress with exten- 
sive suburbs, stretching for about four miles 
along the river. Throughout the city are nu- 
merous temples and pagodas, with golden roofs. 
Before the removal of the government to Ava, 
in 1819, it contained 175,000 inhabitants— 
the present population is about 30,000. Bhamo, 
a large trading town and seat of a viceroy, is 
situated on the upper Irawaddy, 179 miles north- 
northeast of Ava, and 35 from the frontier of the 
Chinese province Yun-nan. Bhamo is the chief 
entrepot between Birmah aud China. Popula- 
tion, 20,000. Magaung, in the vicinity of which 
are the famous amber mines, is about 70 miles 
north-northwest of Bhamo. 

We derive many interesting particulars with 
regard to the Birmese from General Orgoni, a 
French officer in the Birmese service, who was 
created at Ava, a bogie, that is, cousin to the em- 

ror, Whose portrait forms the subject of our 

rst illustration. Mendoh-men, emperor of the 
Birmans, ascended the throne the 20th Decem- 
ber, 1852, at the age of thirty-three years. He 
succeeded the emperor Pagham, his older broth- 
er, who was forced to abdicate because of inca- 
pacity ; incapacity which had favored the inva- 
sion of Pegu by the East India Company. The 
emperor, Mendoh-men, is descended in a direct 
line from the grand Alompra, or Aloung P’Hon.- 
ra, founder, in 1753, of the present dynasty, 
which, since that time, has reigned without in- 
terruption in this great Indo-Chinese empire. 
The characteristic traits which General Orgoni 
attributes to Mendoh-men are: high intelligence, 
2 truly royal liberality, great justice, mild tem- 
per, courteousness, sincere piety, and even a ten- 
dency towards Catholicism. The prince, Ayeh- 
men, whose portrait we also give, is his younger 
brother, two years younger, and although the 
emperor has thirty-eight children, it is this prince 
who is heir-presumptive to the crown, in virtue 
ef a nearly general custom which prevails in 
Asia, which wills that the succession Gai to 
the oldest of the family. The character of this 
imperial prince, writes General Orgoni, is dis- 
tinguished by very t energy, a marked taste 
for military operations; and he promises, the 
opportunity offering, to show himself a great 
and terribly resolute and enterprising man. His 
enemies will find him indomitable in adversity. 
Everywhere is reproduced the spectacle which 
the war in the East gives us; everywhere Asia is 
forced to bow before the civilization of the West; 
everywhere is she calling upon the Europeans to 
aid her to defend h inst the Europeans. 
It is to this fatal law that Orgoni, whose 
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oe succeeds that of the emperor, owes the 
rilliant fortune which he had at the court of 
Mendoh-men, in spite of the traditions of nation- 
al pride, which until then had excluded strangers. 
The East is still a country of adventure, and the 
history of Organi is more romantic than many 
fictions. At twenty-two he had already been a 
captain of cavalry and knight of two military 
orders. He was seized one day with a curiosity 
to study the military and political organization 
of that gigantic house of commerce, which, un- 
der the name of the East India Company, gov- 
erned a hundred thousand souls; and for this 
secret end he travelled, during many years, over 
Hindostan, thus preparing himself for the strug- 
gle which, at a later period, he was obliged to 
sustain with his counsels and his sword, against 
the invasion of India, under the standard of the 
emperor of Birmah. It was to this perseverance 
—this fatiguing and dangerous work—that the 
“daring Frenchman,” as he was called by Anglo- 
Indian journals, owes all the honor he now en- 
joys. lt was thus that he rose, at the age of 
forty-three years, from captain to general of forty 
thousand men and prince of the Birman empire. 
The “ Yangoun Chronicle,” of the 28th of Jan- 
uary, noticing the last promotion of General 
Orgoni, contains an account, from which we give 
a few extracts, which will give some idea of their 
court customs. 

“The 4th of January, 1854, before noon, Gen- 
eral Orgoni, or rather, as he ought to be called 
now, Neh-myo-ti-hi-zeh-ah, went to the palace of 
the hereditary prince, and presented himself with 
all the formalities required by the etiquette of 
great occasions. As soon as he arrived, after 
having exchanged some ceremonious compli- 
ments with him, the prince gave the royal signal 
to set out for the golden palace, and was accom- 

anied by a cortege which advanced in the fol- 
owing order: immediately after the prince 
marched the four secretaries of state, in the 
midst of whom marched General Orgoni, in full 
uniform ; then came the president and fifteen 
counsellors of the /otto, or supreme judicial court ; 
at last, behind them, pressed a great number of 
courtiers and imperial secretaries of all ranks. 
When the cortege had reached the first hall of 
the golden palace, the general, with only his peo- 
ple and interpreters, waited, according to eti- 
quette, a quarter of an hour, until he was sum- 
moned to the emperor’s presence by the grand 
master of ceremonies. There was stationed up- 
on his way, in the numerous apartments which 
lead to the throne hall, a double line of officers, 
whose dress and golden swords formed a brilliant 
spectacle. His majesty was seated upon a kind 
of throne, of the most magnificent ane! 
he was surrounded by the princes of blood, min- 
isters and grandees of the kingdom. After hav- 
ing punctually acquitted himself of the salutes 
and testimonies of respect, usual on such an oc- 
casion, the general took possession of the place 
assigned to him, immediately behind the heredi- 
tary prince. There was a solemn silence of five 
minutes. Then the emperor, addressing the 
general in the most complimentary terms, in- 
formed him that he was to be invested with a 
title which had never yet been invested upon an 
Euro . Then an ial secre read, in 
a voice, an edict, showing in full the differ- 
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, ent motives which determined’ his cousin of the emperor, man of fine ap agen 
j this promotion, and made known in stall th what general of victory |’ These words of herald 
—_ the honors and authority attached to this | were immediately repeated in chorus by all pres- 
ignity. The reading finished, a herald ad- | ent, and from hall to hall, by all the officers, till 

into the middle of the hall, nouncing, the echo reached the great court. of the palace, 

with all the strength of his lungs, the followi where were perry: numerous body of troops. 
words: ‘Orgoni, which Three old, filled with pure silver, sym- 
in pali, or classical language, signifies, ‘Orgoni, | bolical << and richness, were presented 
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to the general, and there the ceremonies termin- 
ated. The emperor retired, and his new cousin 
left, accompanied by an immense number of 
courtiers and officers of all ranks. There was 
still another formality to be attended to. In 
conformity with an ancient custom, the new 
member of the imperial family must proceed 
with the cortege to the palace of the White 
Elephant. It appears that this august personage 
is far from being so much venerated as those 
who have never had the honor of approaching 
him would have us believe. But probably it is 
a question of dates. The influence of the gods 
has been decreasing for a long time. Happily, 
if faith is lost in them, the institution will re- 
main for a long time; there is always something. 
Thus, however little venerated he is in reality, 
the elephant had been clothed in more magnifi- 
cent caparisons to receive the new prince. The 
intelligent animal did not play his part with less 
dignity ; and it was with a perfect seriousness 
and majestic condescension that he terminated 
the audience by passing to the prince, with his 
trunk, his statuette in silver. 

The next engraving represents a band of Bir- 
mese dancers and musicians. The instruments 
are trombones, flutes, and long hautbois; the 
harp is in the form of the Egyptian harps. 
for the dancers, they dance, as everywhere in 
India, with the feet and arms, and not with the 
body. 

On another page will be found a representa- 
tion of the emperor’s state carriage, a curious 
and cumbrous affair, drawn and followed by his 
loyal subjects. The elephants in the last de- 
sign are those equipped for the transport of 
armed men and artillery, according to the plan 
and under the direction of General Orgoni. The 
tower and defensive armor of the elephant in the 
foreground of the picture are mounted with iron, 
covered with double pieces of buffalo hide, and 
ball-proof at a very short distance. The four 
musketeers who are in the tower reach it by 
means of a rope ladder which is seen hanging at 
the flank of the animal. The men at their post, 
the ladder is drawn up to the highest hook. The 
lances fixed horizontally at each side of the tower 
are used only in a melee, and take the place of a 
carbine when a line has been broken through by 
the elephants. The other part of our plan shows 
how artillery of great calibre is put on the back 
and transported. This artillery can reach any 
ground and be placed in battery in a few mo- 
ments. One elephant carries the necessary im- 
plements for limbering and unlimbering a bat- 
tery of eight pieces. 

Lhe government of Birmah is, as we have re- 
marked, an hereditary and absolute despotism, 
the sovereign being “ lord of life and limb” over 
his subjects, who style him “golden,” speak of 
informing ‘“‘the golden ear,” throwing them- 
selves at the “ golden feet,” etc. ‘They approach 
him with their hands joined above their heads, 
and even make obeisance to the palace walls, 
before which all must dismount and take off their 
shoes. ‘I'he sovereign is assisted by four woon- 
gees, or chief public ministers; four atween- 
woons, or private counsellors ; four woon-docks, 
ministers of the interior; four state secretaries ; 
fouy reporters ; four officers to regulate ceremo- 
nies ; nine to read petitions, etc. Their several 
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ranks are determined by their dresses, coronets, 
and number of gold chains; the monarch him- 
self only being privileged to wear twenty-four. 
The whole nation is divided into the royal fami 
ly, nobles and commonalty, and none dare as- 
sume the dress of a superior grade. The Bir- 
mese have no farther distinction of caste, as in 
India, nor any hereditary distinctions ; although 
in other respects a kind of feudal system pre- 
vails ; and the king can command the appear- 
ance of his nobles in the field, with their quota 
of vassals. Thesreligion is Boodhism, believed 
to have been introduced by Guadama, the chief 
deity himself, in the sixth eentury B.C. This 
faith is universal here, except among foreigners, 
individuals who have been converted to Chris- 
tianity, a few Zodi, believed by Sangermano to 
be Jews, some hill tribes, as Khyens, Karyens, 
and Cassays, in the lowest stage of idolatry. 
Those who are curious in religions creeds may 
find that of Boodh at full length in the transla- 
tion of Sangermano. The priests, called rha- 
haans, are much respected; they are brod up, 
like monks, to their calling from an early age, 
and observe celibacy; but may at any time re- 
nounce their vows and marry. They are volun- 
tarily maintained by the population, and not suf- 
fered to engage in manual labor; their chief 
oceupation being the instruction of youth. All 
foreigners are allowed the fullest exercise of their 
religion, and may build places of worship any- 
where, and have their public festivals and pro- 
cessions without molestation. But, though thus 
tolerant to strangers, they are most intolerant to 
their own people. No Birmese dare join any of 
these religions, under the and 
the most rigorous measures are adopted for sup- 
pressing all religious innovations. 

The habits and customs of the Birmese are 
somewhat peculiar. Chewing betel is common, 
and smoking universal, even with children. The 
Birmese eat twice a day, viz., early in the morn- 
ing, and in the evening: their food is served up 
on trays, in red lacquered plates, and small cups ; 
spoons are used, but not so much as fingers; 
knives and forks are unknown. The people are 
very superstitious, consult the stars, believe in 
fortunate or evil times, wear talismans, practise 
alchemy, etc. If any member of their small 
communities of four or five houses chance to die, 
the Khyens believe the evil spirit has taken pos- 
session of the place, break up their settlement, 
and move away; when an carthquake occurs 
they shout and beat their houses to expel the 
fiend. 

In many respects, the government of Birmah 
is liberal. . It encourages the increase of popula- 
tion by favoring the settlement of foreigners, 
tolerates the religion of every nation in its prin- 
cipal cities, and encourages the intermarriages of 
foreigners with Birman females. Instead of 
coin, silver and lead iu bars arg used, and their 
purity is strictly tested in trade. The forging 
and stamping of these bars forms a particular 
branch of business. The buildings among the 
Birmese are very slight, as the government re- 

uires them to chiefly ef wood or bamboo. 
They slaughter no tame animals, and live simply, 
their food being chiefly vegetables. No Birman 
can have more than one wife, though he may 
maintain several women, who are subjected to 
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the wife as her servants. A foreigner and an 
adult male Birman are free to leave the empire, 
but females and children are not allowed this 
privilege. Females cannot appear before a court 
of justice. The chief amusement of the Bir- 
mans is their theatre, where declamation, danci 

and music alternate ; the higher classes are fond 
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of dramatic s les and like entertainments. 
The literary Birmans translate from the English 
all important scientific works, particularly astro- 
nomy and law. Their religion enjoins no bloody 
sacrifices, and is extremely tolerant. The cle 
are literary men, and highly esteemed for 
purity of their lives, their piety and knowledge. 
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The Birmans are ingenious artificers, and a tro- 
phy of the war of 1825, exhibited in London, 
excited admiration at their skill. It was a great 
state carriage devoted to the service of the gods, 
19 feet high, 14 feet long, and seven feet wide, 
probably similar to the imperial carriage of 
which we have furnished an illustration. The 
civil and criminal code of Birmah is very judi- 
cious ; general principles are first laid down, and 
then a, to particular cases. Robbery is 
punished by death only when the property stolen 
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is very great, or the offence is 


vated by par- 
ticular circumstances. Capi 


punishment is 


‘commonly inflicted by decapitation, and extends 


to those who eat opium freely and to drunkards 
in general. The magistrates have a great dis- 
cretionary power to mitigate the punishments of 
the law, and few al laws are executed in all 
their severity. It is only by a great struggle 
that the Birmese empire, once so great and ex- 
tensive, but now shorn of its fine proportions, 
still maintains its political independence. 
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A GLANCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Leaving the cities of Farther India, of which 
we have had a glimpse in the preceding article, 
let us transport ourselves in fancy, and for a brief 
space, to Constantinople, the famous City of the 
Sultan, or rather to Stamboul, for the Com- 
mander of the Faithful does not recognize a title 
bestowed by a Christian emperor. And yet, but 
for Christian aid, perhaps, the rapacious two- 
headed eagle of Russia might now be floating 
over the mosque of St. Sophia, and casting its 


black shadow on the waters of the Golden Horn. 
If it were possible for the traveller who visits Con- 
stantinople for the first and only time, to 

the period and hour of his arrival, he ought to 
double the point of Serai, at the moment of sun- 
rise, on a fine May day ; or better still, to arrive 
by moonlight during the rejoicings of the Rama- 
zan. Indeed, the view is so beautiful that it should 
be seen at every hour and Cs, Pea of the year, to 
enjoy it fully, and this isa pleasure that only a 
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long sojourn in these enchanted regions can com- 
mand. It is our present purpose, however, only 
to indicate the impression made by the first aspect 
of the city, which a poet has well characterized 
by saying that it is here Europe finishes and Asia 
begins. At the issue of the Propontis, or Sea of 
Marmora, appears the triple city of Constantino- 
ple—Stamboul, Scutari and Galata. Your craft 
advances, painfully ploughing the rapids of the 
European coast. On the left you begin to see 
through a violet mist the Castle of the Seven 
Towers, that Bastile of the Sultans; then the 
picturesque suburbs and walls dipping into the 
sea, and over the battlements, houses, trees, domes 
and minarets. We soon follow the foot of the 
wall of the Seraglio, that mysterious palace cele- 
brated in the dramatic history of the Turkish em- 
perors ; the scene of pleasure, voluptuousness and 
sanguinary intrigues. From the summit of their 
terraces which seem to sink under the thick crown 
of verdure that overflows them everywhere, how 
many victims of Ottoman policy have been pre- 
cipitated into the waves! To the right, on the 
Asiatic shore, you perceive Scutari, the ancient 
Chrysopolis, the city of gold, a vast depot of the 
merchandize which the principal cities of Asia 
Minor send to the capital. “A light-house, placed 
on an isolated rock, which the Turks Kiz- 
Kouleci, the Maiden Tower, rises above the 
waves. In front, the Bosphorus, with the grace- 
ful villages and kiosks which line the banks, glides 
away in a serpentine course; but a few ship’s 
length ahead we shall enter into that marvellous 
port, encumbered with the barks and vessels of 
all countries ; a true forest of masts, above which 
in admirable perspective are prolonged the un- 

. dulating lines of Stamboal, with their profusion 
of elegant mosques and minarets, gardens and 
palaces. Hardly have the wheels of the steamer 
stopped, when a cloud of boats seek to carry her 
by storm ; there are officious porters, who offer 
their address, and without waiting for a reply, dis- 
pute for your baggage and your person; a tor- 
ment which the traveller begins to experience as 
soon as he enters the countries of the south of 
Europe. Toland, to scale the mountain of Pera, 
and to install yourself in a hotel, occupies about 
an hour. 

The first thing one does in Constantinople is 
to go to the bazaar, for, if you make but a short 
stay, you must bring away those dressing-gowns, 
slippers, seraglio pastilles and essences of rose 
and jassamine, far more interesting, as everybody 
knows, than the lumbering architectural monu- 
ments of the city. One of our engravings pre- 
sents a very accurate and spirited representation 
of the Grand Bazaar. A perfume of rose, musk 
and sandal-wood announces the neighborhood of 
the bazaar, and you soon penetrate beneath its som- 
bre and cool arches. Coming from the outer light 
and heat, the transition is very startling and must 
be guarded against. The most interesting part 
of this labyrinth, where alleys cross each other in 
every direction, is unquestionably the Bezestein ; 
old arms, farniture and antiquities of all kinds 
are here sold at auction ; and if the stranger who 
sojourns but a little while wishes to obtain an 
idea of picturesque and Oriental life, he should 
pause and take a seat in the booth of one of these 
merchants, who in the first place hastens to offer 
him a pipe and coffee. One or two hours passed 
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there in observation by the painter or writer will 
be usefully employed. All the riches of Asia, 
Africa and Europe, all the luxury and pure taste 
of the Orient, are displayed in these bazaars so 
as to tempt the most indifferent. At sunset all 
the doors of the bazaars are closed, fire and lights 
being interdicted for fear of conflagrations. 

Among the features of the city, the magnificent 
mosques cannot fail to awaken the traveller’s ad- 
miration. All the mosques of Constantinople, 
and the turbe or tombs by which they are sur- 
rounded, are deeply interesting, both in the de- 
tails of art and their picturesque character. On 
crossing the Hippodrome, where lies the obelisk 
of Constantine, and where the Janizaries were an- 
nihilated, we turn round the beautiful mosque of 
Ahmed, with its six minarets. The sight of its 
four fagades conveys to the traveller an idea of 
the elegant style of these immense edifices, which 
a vast courtyard, enclosed by walls and adorned 
with ancient fountains and plane trees, still sur- 
rounds. The street of Mohammed, of which we 
give an engraved illustration, isa type of the 
Turkish streets, narrow but picturesque, with pro- 
jecting stories, quaint lattice windows, vnd here 
and there a tree or clump of flowers. The itiner- 
ant confectioners, the indolent Turk with his pipe, - 
and the veiled female, are figures appropriate to 
the scene. 

Our last engraving presents a view of a Turk- 
ish cemetery at Eyoub, which is a suburb of Con- 
stantinople, an enchanting place, full of mystery, 
shade, freshness, sadness and poetry. In its 
mosque, which is holiest among the holy, repose 
the ashes of Saint Eyoub, the companion in arms 
ot Osman. Another of our pictures represents a 
bath scene, an elegant and cool interior, where 
the graceful architecture of the East is effectively 
displayed. A Turkish bath has been often enoug’ 
deseri The sufferer passes through many 
degrees of temperature, and undergoes severe 
tortures, but when he is finally finished, he comes 
out completely regenerated and — as 
if, like Ariel, he could run on the sharp wings of 
the north wind. 

No traveller should leave Constantinople without 
visiting the tomb of the Sultana Valide, a repre- 
sentation of which forms the initial picture of the 
present article. It is in the purest Oriental taste, 
as our engraving finely shows. Light, elegant 
and graceful, it lifts its arched roof and arabesque 
tracery on high, and challenges the admiration of 
the most fastidious. Tourists admirably in 
asserting that Constantinople has nothing pic- 
turesque but its situation, and that one must not 
think of entering the city unless he wishes to dis- 
pel his illusions ; for they say that the streets 
are shocking ; there are no individual objects of 
attraction, and it is only the general whole which 
is remarkable. These gentlemen, whose feeling 
of art is reduced to certain preconceived notions, 
admitting admiration only for what has been 
officially and beforehand agreed upon to admire, 
take no account of the picturesque ; they look not 
at the fountains, baths, mosques or ceme- 
teries; nor at the details of gateways, coffee- 
houses, shops, chariots, barges and costumes, 
which, at every step, make up delicious pictures, 
and would occupy the most laborious existence 
of a society of artists. The generality of tourists 
would undoubtedly think the city improved if it 
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were built on a flat plane, like New York or 
Philadelphia, with streets crossing at right an- 
gles, and houses made as much alike as possible. 
Such people would exclude even trees, if they 
were not planted in straight lines parallel exactly 
to the curbstone. Certainly at Galata and Pera, 
a Frank quarter, peopled with merchants, there 
are few obj of art, but as for Scutari, T 

and Stamboul, we hesitate not to assert that few 
cities offer so much that is interesting in every 
point of view. You find, it is true, many dirty 
places and wretched hovels; the streets are in 
general badly paved, we are free to confess, but 


such things are seen in all great cities, and onl 

serve to increase the effect of the splendid edi. 
fices at every turn. Constantine surrounded the 
city with walls, chiefly of freestone, flanked at 
variable distances by towers. These have been 
i y parts demolished at different periods by 


in man 

the violence of the sea, and by frequent earth- 
quakes, and on the side facing the port are es- 
pecially in a very ruinous condition. The city 
was increased towards the west by Theodosius 
II., who built the walls on the land side, which 
still bear his name. These consist of a triple 
range, rising one above another, about eighteen 
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feet apart, and defended on the outside by a ditch 
twenty-five or thirty feet broad, and twelve to 
sixteen feet deep. The outer wall is now much 
dilapidated, and in many places it is only a little 
above the level of the Sep of the ditch ; it seems 
never to have had any towers. The second wall 
is about twelve feet in height, and furnished 
with towers, of various shapes, from fifty to a 
hundred yards apart. The third wall is above 
twenty-feet high, and its towers, which answer to 
those of the second, are well proportioned. These 
walls are constructed of alternate courses of brick 
and stone; and notwithstanding the ravages of 
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time, earthquakes and numerous sieges,-are still 
tolerably perfect. On both.the other sides of the 
city the walls are only double, and generally 
speaking, not so lofty. ‘They are frequentl 
adorned with crosses and other ornaments, which 
have not been removed by the Turks; and in 
many parts there are bas reliefs, and inscriptions 
by the Greek emperors who have built or repaired 
the several portions. When Dr. Clarke visited 
the place, he says there were in all four hundred 
and seventy-eight mural towers, and probably 
about the same number still exist. 

The season of the Ramazan at Constantinople 
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ives rise to many si scenes in this cele- 
rated city. , a vivid French writer, 
thus describes some of the features which passed 
lmgered before the 

Bel i ore 
stalls of the dealers in hides; quarters of 
lamb and roast mutton, the bakers and pastry- 
cooks, they made their purchases and hurried 
away. When the cannon fired over the Bos' 
rus and the Golden Horn, and the voice the 
muezzins echoing from minaret to minaret, an- 
nounced to the believers the setting of the sun, 
and the close of the fast for this day, | og might 
have seen the a people, who, lack of 
more seductive lodgings, take their meals in the 
open air, swallow a few mouthfuls hastily, apply 
to their lips the tube of a chiboque or a narghileh, 
and direct their steps to Tophana. At two 
o’clock—nine o’clock of our time—the ap- 
proaches to Tophana were encumbered with peo- 
ple; a row of halikas filled with Turkish wo- 
men, had found means to pierce the crowd and 
reach the square; the cafes, the terraced court- 
yard of the mosque, and the neighboring streets, 
swarmed with people of all religions, countries 
and costumes, equally curious and impatient to 
see, some for the first time, some for the twen- 
tieth, the son of the Khadir Ghezzesti. It is a 
popular festival, but it is truly a brilliant one 
with its illuminations and fireworks. I know per- 
sons at Paris who, during fete-days, shut them- 
selves up or leave the city from hatred of the 
noise, the tumult, the rude gayety, the dust and 
the smoke of the lamps. I cannot blame them, 
but at Constantinople I would advise them to be 
lookers-on, for, with the exception of the Euro- 
peans, a gets drunk here or makes any dis- 
turbance, e illuminations, for the most 
are hung very high. There is infinitely less dust 
on the square or the terrace of Tophana than on 
the Champs Elysees or the Place de la Concorde, 
and none at all on the Sea. 

“ The surroundings of the mosque of Nous- 
tratia, the centre of the festival, would have been 
insufficient to contain the population gathered 
from all parts of Constantinople; but at Con- 
stantinople there is as much water as land, and 
the harbor, covered with boats of all sorts and 
forms, contained @ population much more nu- 
merous, and better situated to enjoy the antici- 
pated spectacle than that which crowded about 
the mosque. 

“In the same enclosure, which forms a 
square on the borders of the sea, are com 
the palace of the grand master of artillery, the 
Sultan’s kiosque, the mosque, and its fine ter- 
raced courtyard, separated from the sea by a vast 
8 in which are =m ge piles of cannon-balls. 
Tophana (the square of cannon) occupies a sim- 
ilar position on the left bank of the Golden Horn 
as that of Serai-Bournou on the right bank ; the 
roadstead which spreads before it is the mouth of 
the Golden Horn and the commencement of the 
peaphert. Thence you see a portion of Stam- 
boul, the gardens and buildings of the Serai, 
Scutari, the islands of the princes and the 
shore of Asia. This immense and beautiful har- 
bor which washes Tophana was covered with 
boats. With great difficulty a free space had 
been kept before the mosque, but twenty vessels 
Were in full sight of the Noustratia; they were 


there, like h xes, filled with le ; 
every ship owner had invite” 


“ At nightfall, while the galleries of the min- 
arets of Stamboul, Scutari, Fondukli and Galata 
were illuminated by a triple circle of fire, and 
groups of colored flames blazed up on the 
square, a crowd of boats carried the happy ts 
to the vessels moored in sight of ophana. 
They spread in groups before the quay. hen 
the clock of Tophana strack two (about nine at 
night), everything was ready and everybody ex- 
pectant. From the harbor even, at a great dis- 
tance, could be seen distinctly the cipher of Ab- 
dul-Medjid, surrounded by standards, over the 
workshops, cannons, piles of balls, guns on their 
carriages all flaming, the two minarets illumina- 
ted from the gallery of the muezzin to the ex- 
tremity of-the spire, linked by a gigantic sheet, 
which bore, in glittering characters, the inscri 
tion, ‘ Ab-dul- jid Khan the Victorious.’ The 
cannon thundered. Immediately there —— 
in the water, along the Bosphorus, a double row 
of lights from Tophana to Bolma-Batche, and, 
in the middle of this hedge, floating flames seem- 
ing to glide and course after the others. At the 
moment these lights moving on the water passed 
near Melanpur, the English guardship had just 
been covered with lights running up all her 
masts. ‘The fireworks were let off from the low- 
er part of the mosque, throwing their gushes of 
flame into the air during the passage of the sul- 
tan, You soon distinguished, among the crowd 
of boats, the beautiful caique with thirteen pair 
of oars, surmounted by a scarlet canopy, land- 
ing in the midst of Berigal lights. 

Everybody in the smallest capital of Europe 
may have seen more brilliant illuminations and 
fireworks, and a manager of spectacles, or even 
a Parisian street loafer, might have the right to 
sneer at the splendors of the Byzantine show, 
but in no country of the world, perhaps, could 
the most splendid illuminations or the most 
superb fireworks produce such an effect. What 
gave this festival a special and inimitable charac- 
ter, rendering it incomparable, was the place 
where it occurred,—the immense and beautiful 
harbor by turns bathed in shadow and light. 
When a bomb, projected from one of the corners 
of the Tophana square, burst over the sea, you 
saw, more clearly than by broad daylight, the 
sudden wpparition of a forest of masts decked 
with , and, eo the quay, the in- 
numerable caiques of Constantinople, the most 
elegant and swift barques that ever glided over 
the surface of the water; and behind the Nostra- 
tia, you saw the hill clearly defined with its 
wonien houses surrounded by emerald gardens ; 
then suddenly everything was plunged into ob- 
scurity again, and you only saw about you lights 
close to.the water, lights in the midst of invisible 
masts, and in the distance the illuminated mina- 
rets of Scutari and Constantinople. Every time 
a bomb, bursting in the air, scattered its blue, 
white and green stars into the Bosphorus, the 
darkness disappeared for a few seconds, and a 
light like that which would be cast by a moon 
of ten times greater splendor than our terrestrial 
moon, exhibited this magic spectacle which we 
could not help pronouncing fine. 

“ When the padishah had landed and entered 
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the mosque, amidst the acclamations of his peo- 
ple, everything ceased, and for two hours you 
only saw on shore the Noustratia with its mina- 
rets sparkling above it, and the piles of balls 
glittering at its base, which shone white ona 
black ground, and afloat only the motionless 
lights, too feeble to define the form of the boats, 
canoes or caiques which bore them, or the vague * 
rofile of a little steamer lit up by a row of 
amps moving with it. From time to time, notes 
of music were heard coming from the ships of 
war at anchor in the port. 

“At four o’clock (about eleven at night, our 
time), a long murmur arose from the crowd col- 


lected about the mosque ; the cannon thundered 
at Tophana, Serai-Bournou and Scutari ; rockets 
soared up into the air, and firework shells burst- 
ing afresh over the bay, changed darkness into 
light. Roman candles and Bengal lights were 
kindled on the quay of Tophana; the luminous 
lines were formed anew from Tophana to Bolma- 
Batche, and the handsomest caiques darted off at 
top speed. A few minutes afterwards, cannon 
and fireworks in the distance announced the re- 
turn of the padishah to his palace. The caiques 
and crafts of all kinds dispersed, and regained 
the steps of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn ; 
the crowd tranquilly subsided, and half an hour 
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after the last rocket, Constantinople had resumed 
its wonted aspect during a night of the Ramazan. 
The festival of Khadir-Ghezzesti, which takes 
place the 27th day of the month Ramazan, pre- 
cedes by six days the feast of Bairaon, of which 
it is the herald, and announces the approaching 
end of a month of fast and abstinence.’ 

‘The writer from whom we have translated the 
above description gives us also a sketch of the 
three days’ rejoicings which follow the conclusion 
of the fast. ‘The commencement of this joyous 
season is announced by salutes of cannon, while 
the sultan gives a public reception to the great 
dignitaries of the empire. 

“ Behind St. Sophia extends a vast and almost 
naked courtyard, on which open the ancient 
Greck Church of St. Irene and the mint. It 
communicates by a broad and beautiful gate with 
a smaller, but still very spacious courtyard, 
planted with cypresses, plane-trees, and syca- 
mores; On one side of this courtyard, you see 
fifty little domes terminating in thick chimneys ; 
these odd structures are the kitchens; in the 
lower part, the commencement of the buildings 
of the Serai, a gate which communicates with a 
third courtyard, and it is under this gate Top- 
Kapou, or rather the species of covered gallery 
which projects into the courtyard, that the throne 
will soon be placed as under a great immovable 
dais. From the ceiling hangs a golden globe, to 
which is suspended an enormous gold tassel. At 
the precise moment when the sun rises, the sul- 
tan appears on horseback, traverses Top-Kapou, 
and, followed by his guard, rides to Mehemet 
Djami. Commonly he goes to pray at Sultan- 
Achmet-Djamissi. This year, Mehemet-Djami, 
at about half an hour’s ride, had been selected, 
that the ‘Tunisian troops, the Egyptians of the 
armies of Roumelia and Mingrelia, and of the 
old Anglo-Turkish contingent gathered« at Con- 
stantinople, might parade in the squares and 
broad streets the sultan and his escort were to 
ride through. 

“In the second court of the Serai, the soldiers 
of the guard, quietly busied in smoking and talk- 
ing, rose hastily and fell into line as they heard 
the ‘Turkish hurrah, Some led horses, superbly 
caparisoned, their heads decked with plumes ; 
then the body guard or icoglans, and a few 
pachas, formed the entire escort preceding or 


tollowing the sultan. Almost all the suite stops | 


at ‘Lop-Kapou; Abd-ul-Medjid passed on horse- 
back, and enters the Serai. Immediately they 
bring a black carpet, which is spread under the 
tent and the gold tassels, and in this carpet is 
placed the throne, a long and broad divan cov- 


people, that is to say, everybody, strangers and 
natives, Mussulmen or Christians, great or small, 
in tnitorm, frock or caftan, crowd behind the 


hedge of soldiers, or hunt for some elevated | 


poiut from which they can see the ceremony, and 
this is not easy. ‘There are no stagings, no privi- 
leged tickets, nor reserved places, execpt for the 


‘Turks who are to take part in the ceremony. | 


Here are ladies who in despair have addressed 
themselves to the minister of foreign affairs, who 
has some chairs brought for them, and here is an 
English lady who puts herself under the protec- 
tion of a black eunuch. 


There is nothing official except what is strictly 
necessary ; there is no need of a great display of 
force to repress a crowd which is naturally de- 
cent, calm and respectful. Certainly this court- 
yard of the old Serai forms a much more pic- 
turesque and curious scene than if everything 
had been arranged, ordered and prepared before- 
hand. I amused myself a long time in looking 
at a group of Arabs with green, orange and sky- 
blue caftans, their tanned faces full of life and 
expression, who had fixed themselves a few 


_ paces from the throne, at the foot of an old syc- 


amore. ‘They were too numerous for the narrow 
space ; a part of the wooden rail which separated 
them from the crowd was detached and fell. 
Ashamed at the accident, they left their post, 
and a soldier came up, at support arms, to forbid 
approach to the sycamore. But a Turkish pro- 
hibition is rarely inviolable. This man, more- 
over, accustomed to Mahommedan ways, was 
puzzled what to do, when a woman, as bold as 
she was inquisitive, with no yakmak to conceal 
her features, came up and stood beside him ; 
after her came her friends, then some French, 
English and Sardinian generals and officers, and 
I was able to glide opportunely into their midst. 
Presently the band played a Turkish air well 
adapted to the solemnity ; the cannon thundered, 
and one shout rose from the crowd—‘ Long live 
the Sultan!’ It was the grand seigmior, who, 
issuing from his palace of ‘lop-Kapou, advanced 
slowly and alone and stopped before his throne. 
After some preliminary formalities, the sultan 
was seated. The four greatest dignitaries of the 
church after the Sheik ul-Islam, the mollahs of 
Eyoub, Stamboul, Pera, and Scutari, were ad- 
mitted to kiss his foot. ‘The imaums, in violet, 
blue and maroon caftans, afterwards passed by, 
-not admitted to this honor, but almost all ob- 
taining a look. Hurrah! all the pashas, all the 
dignitaries, all the soldiers, bow their heads in 
the dust and rise, laying their hands on their 
hearts and heads. The padishah rises and retires 
tranquilly and slowly as he came. The ‘alai’ 
is over. Some minutes afterwards, the crowd 
had silently rolled away; the pashas had re- 
mounted their horses, which had been held by 
grooms in the first courtyard, and were pacing 


| into Stamboul or directing their way to the steps 


of the Golden Horn, where their carriages were 
awaiting them. The cannon soon announced that 
the grand seignior himself had left the old Serai. 

“In this prince, with his pale, worn and mo- 
tionless countenance, we recognize the absolute 
master of one of the vastest empires in the 


| world. He is the absolute spiritual and tempo- 
ered with gilding. The icoglans keep a space of | 
a few square yards clear before the throne. The | 


ral master of a numerous people; having noth- 
ing to fear from his subjects, born to the throne, 


| blindly obeyed as an infallible being, having no 
| need of external pomp ; solitary at the heignt at 


which he is placed, having no equal, and feeling 
no one above him but the Supreme Master. 


' Seated on his superb throne of goid, in the midst 
| of the glittering uniforms of his ofticers Abd-ul- 


Medjid alone was dressed in black in the Euro- 
pean style; a white glove in his left hand, his 


| right hand bare; only on his fez a clasp of dia- 


monds secured an aigrette of heron plumes, the 
sign of sovereign power.”’ Such are some of the 
scenes which regale the eyes of the traveller in 
the famous city of the sultan. 
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IOWA, THE SNOW-FEATHER. 


THOUGHT AND ENERGY. 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Like two vast rivers of unfailing flow, 
Are Thoughtand Energy. Solemn, and sendy 
Taking its mighty way with silent sweep, 

Yo Time’s all-whelming ocean, Truth doth throw 
Rach mirrored object back with perfect youth, 

And with unfretted waters moveth by, 

Bearing each burden with a quiet futh, 

Fiows fair along: its fate reflects the sky. 

Dut list! the loud thunder shakes the rocks around, 

And rushing waters rend the rumbling ground, 

While awe-struck nations laud the turgid sound, 

Confounding wisdom with its minstrelsy ; 

Thus noise and ilence—Thought and Energy! 
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IOWA, THE SNOW*FEATHER t 
—oR,— 
THE INDIAN HEART. 
BY MARTHA W. BENTON. 


Far to tho Northwest, among the shades of 
that long, deep stream that stretches from north- 
ern boundary to southern bay, and whose waters 
flow through the most varied and delightful 
scenes, our little adventure is laid. It was, two 
hundred years ago, a region remote from noise 
and broil ; the woods were unscathed and the soil 
unbroken, where no dering prow had yet dis- 
turbed the waters that laved the territory of the 
Chippeways. And hero the wigwams clustered, 
the council fires were lit, the calumet broken, and 
the war-path chosen. None had taught to the 
“children of the forest” the dangerous flame of 
pride, and no hand had then fanned the wishes 
of ambition. 

Tho days rolled on, and every life was spent 
as those in centuries gone; the mountain’s top, 
and the river’s changeful flood, supplied the 
wants of the red man; and hardy and brave to 
every woe and want, the marks of age impressed 
them with slight hand, and they yielded up their 
breath, as their sires had done, with sternness, 
and guided their canoes through the silver rivers 
in that celestial hunting-ground beyond the vale 
of death. And now as “ we lift the twilight cur- 
tains of the past,”’ and retrace, in imagination, 
the haunts here described, though we pity, we 
cannot but admire the characters and the figures 
of these groups that so beautify and hallow the 
memories of Columbia. 

Hawk-Eye, the chief of chiefs, and the most 
dauntless and vindictive of his nation, the sachem 
of the Chippeways, sat in council and decreed 
his stern will in those shady and well-watered sol- 
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birthplace of the Queen of Waters. Eis wig- 
wam rose in its picturesque beauty deep among 
the forest solitudes, with its walls of pine and 
roof of bark, down through which the sunlight 
gleamed on the bear’s-hide and the red deer-skin 
that formed the royal couch of his daughter, the 
Indian princess Iowa, or the Snow-Feather. 

No deer that bounded amid the moonlight 
shades of the Missouri, was fleeter of foot or 
more delicate in form—no wild-bird that warbled 
its morning song amid the forest-leaves, had a 
sweeter voice than Iowa; and no gentle maiden, 
with all the softlove that genial clime and fond 
encouragement can actuate, had a greater power 
to soothe the wretched and sympathize with 
sorrow. 

It was ten weary summers since the forest- 
leaves had been heaped to form the mound where 
she who gave the maiden birth was laid with 
funeral pomp. And this only child beguiled the 
warrior’s heart, and cheered with woman’s gen- 
tlest p@wer, when sorrow, that makes the bold- 
est hearts yield, laid its burden on him. So witha 
laugh that rang like the gladdest echo of April’s 
sky, and eyes that flashed in their dark pride 
when the slight form bounded to greet the war- 
rior returned, or, shrouded in their dark lashes, 
watched the tiny fingers that were stringing 
beads and shells, or weaving bright-hued mats 
beside the lodge fire, this child of the forest 
strengthened and roved free. 

Slightly robed, with dark hair flowing over her 

graceful shoulders, Iowa swam the lake, climbed 
the tree, and with her minute arrow struck the 
bird upon the wing, tracked the hunter’s path 
through the winter’s wood on her snow-shoes, 
and glided in her frail canoe down the Missis- 
sippi’s tide. Such was Iowa, the princess of the 
Chippeways. Stern, rigid and unflinching, 
Hawk-Eye regarded each wayward freak of his 
lovely daughter with a jealous eye. Bach war- 
rior bowed before her hut; none, as yet, had been 
allowed to touch the slender hand, or glance into 
the depths of the dark eye and seek, to.read its 
lore. 
One morning Iowa, the Indian maid; actuated 
by that fondness for dances through the green- 
wood and in the forest shades, amid dark flow- 
ing foliage, sprang away frora. her. couch while 
the morning mists yet hung upon.the lake and 
mountain-top, and with ®%raditions filling her 
mind, allowed the sun to reach its high noon, 
andeven the shades of evening to draw their 
curtains over day, ere- she retraced the pash 
which, with a mind full of memories. and 
legends, she had traced through the forest. 


itudes that we have described as arching the 
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Wahbu-nunge, the Big Elk, a young sachem 
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of the Winnebagoes, had long watched the glow- 
ing beauty of the princess of the Chippeways. 
Old feud and wrong had broken the calumet be- 
tween the tribes, and the haughty demeanor of 
Hawk-Eye, of the Chippeways, had only served 
to widen the breach, and they had now come to 
open war. Notwithstanding the hatred of the 
dark sachem, it seems not to have been trans- 
ferred to the daughter ; and at wayside meetings 
on the deer trail, Iowa and Big Elk had allowed 
to the heart of each other that electric influence 
that to them had grown at first sight. 

The warrior’s mien, as he bounded this morn- 
ing to the side of Iowa, was gentle, and his 
tones, for one so used to the war-cry and the yell 
of victory, was soft and melodious. The haughty 
bird, whose plumes mingled with his coal-black 
hair, could scarcely, when in the pride of life he 
darted from his cliff, have shown a loftier spirit 
than the sachem of the Winnebagoes, when he 
took the slender hand of Iowa in his, and bowed 
his head to whisper in her ear his tale of 
constancy. 

“ Snow-Feather ! when I came to the wigwam 
of the Hawk-Eye to bring the tomahawk of 
war, my eye noted thy beauty, and my heart 
owned thy gentleness and grace. The Son ofthe 
Winnebago points not his arrows of flint at the 
dark-haired Iowa, whose eye is like the star, and 
her foot fleet as the woodland deer! The Son of 
the Winnebago would bring thee to his own wig- 
wam, would wear thy wampum, and bring to 
thy home the trophies of the chase.” 

The Snow-Feather held down her head for a 
moment; then erecting it again, like the ante- 
lope that pauses ere it flies from danger, she 


turned, and bending her deep gaze upon him, 


she whispered : 

“Tbe Hawk-Eye has.broken the calumet with 
the Son of the Winnebago. My father’s quar- 
rels are mine; but Snow Feather would save the 
Big Elk from her father’s ire. When the 
sachem brings his warriors into the field, let the 
Son of the Winnebago take no scalps from the 
Chippeway warriors, but let the white deer skin 
bring the war-paths together, and the hatchet be 
luried where they meet. Then Snow-Feather 
may sit at the feet of the Big Elk, and weave his 
wampum and braid his mat.” 

Ending her speech in this abrupt manner, she 
darted from the sight of the Winnebago chief, 
andslike an anrow fied through the forest to her 
father’s wigwam, where Hawk-Eye sat among his 
braves, and meditating on the scalps of their 
enemies. 

He was a noble specimen of the Indian king, 


tall, sinewy and lofty in mien, with the most in- 


telligent eyes and boldest voice—a (rue type of 
the stoic of the woods, and the fear of all who 
were not his allies. His scalp-lock was adorned 
with a tuft of gray eagle’s plumes, and his moe- 
casins were ornamented with the most elaborate 
skill. At his belt hung the scalp-knife and the 
glaring tomahawk, and a necklace of shark’s 
teeth and the finger-nails of the wild cat and the 
bear, and ear-hoops of monstrous dimensions, 
completed his dress. New wrongs had been 
heaped upon them by their enemies, and the 
council had been convened in the wigwam of the 
sagamore. Nervous with the swelling rage of 
one who broods on hoarded wrongs, Hawk-Eye 
rose and thus began his harangue : 

“Children, I call to arms; the Chippeway 
warrior would not yield his claims to the hunting- 
grounds of his father, I know! and the Winng- 
bago chief has sent the hatchet to the Hawk-Eye, 
who has already vowered for the sake of the 
peave once formed between our fathers. Should 
the mountain bird yield its nest to the vulture ? 
Warriors, I have broken the calumet with these 
foes of our tribe, and ere the next moon wanes, 
where the wigwam of the Big-Elk stood, shall be 
his tomb.” 

Snow-Feather, the princess of the Chippeways, 
had entered and seated herself beside the haughty 
sachem. The words of his rallying speech en- 
tered deep into her heart, and they paled the 
cheek of her who had dared to speak soft words 
to her father’s foe. The warrior bent his eagle 
eye on her who had so long been his pride, and 
all the affection of the Indian heart was kindled 
as he gazed. 

“'Yhou art young in winters, my beautiful, 
thy feet are swift in the woods, and thy heart is 
gentle as the silver moonlight on the lake; but 
thou wouldst scorn the warrior who failed [to 
tame thy father’s enemy, I know, or thou art not 
the daughter of thy mother.” 

Iowa felt the blood leave her cheek, and flow 
hack to its fountain in her heart, at such a scru- 
tiny of her thoughts, and she hastened to turn 
aside the attention of the council from herself; 
bat the Hawk-Eye had chosen from among his 
braves, the elected one for the priacess lowa, 
and now he preferred his suit. 

* Beautiful princess of the North, I sat beside 
the council-fire and saw thy beauty ; I tracked 
the deer through the forest, and you passed me 
with a bound like the fawn; I glided in my 
hirchen canoe, over the lake, and you have 
dashed the spray from your oar at my side. For 
many moons the Hawk-Eye has followed the 
war trail, and I have hung the scalps at lis belt, 
and he has promised me the hand of the princess 
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Snow-Feather as my gift. I would sit at her 
feet and play my pipe while she strung my wam- 
pam, and every moon would bring around the 
dance and the love song.” 

Towa reddened, and the quick pulse beat in 
her young heart; she knew that the Hawk-Eye 
liked it well, and that he would sooner die than 
tlo anything unworthy of a sachem’s pride. He 
saw her faltering tongue, and he knew she hesi- 
tated. Proudly rising he turned to the elected 
wave and exclaimed, “ Away to the war-path ; 
the squaw will see the bravery of the young chief, 
and her heart will be proud of him. Go, brothers, 
aid may the great spirit guide you.” 

Thus the war council and the betrothal ended, 
and Iowa was left alone with her maidens to 
await the issue of the battle. 

Another moon had waxed and waned, and 
many of the warrior braves from the Chippeways 
had been laid in the burial ground of their fathers, 
with the faithful bow and tomahawk beside, and 
the dirge of battle been sung by brother braves, 
who had escaped the curse of war. Iowa had 
been ayain greeted by the elected of her father, 
and the stern decree of her parent had overruled 
the relactance of the beautiful princess, and we 
see Iowa now, ere the sun arose, gliding over 
mountain top and by the river side, to gather 
flowers fur her bridal head, while she t':us solilo- 
quized : 

“T saw him lay on the sand by the lake; he 
was bleeding and beautiful, and I bound up his 
wounds ; it wus many moons ago. I met him in 
the forest path, and he brought me eagle’s 
feathers, and sweet flowers; 1 have wove his 
wampum, and he gave me these little moccasins. 
Yes, the daughter of Hawk-Eye loves the son of 
the Winnebago.” 

Thinking thus partially aloud, she was at 
length conscious of the possibility of being over- 
heard, and turning quickly to reconnoitre, her 
dark eye met the earnest gaze of Biy-Elk the 
Indian lover. He once more bounded to her 
side, and whispered that soft, sweet homage, 
which, with all an Indian’s eloquence, proved 
that though his heart was that of astern warrior, 
it was true and constant. 

“No, no, it cannot be! The pipe of love 
must be breathed in by other lips than thine. 
Do you not see the flowers I weave for the bridal 
feast? The Big-Elk must go alone to bis wig- 
wam, for the Hiwk-Eye has given his daughter 
fo the Chippeway brave.” 

She waved her hand and would have fled, but 
the chief detained her. 

“There floats my birchen canoe; yonder 
spreads my hunting-grounds, and further beyond 


stands my wigwam. I sit beside its sinouldering 
fire, and my thoughts are full of the Snow-Feather. 
I seek you in the forest, and I hear you tell your 
love. Would you leave mo to my loneliness ?” 

“TI will weave your wampum and string your 
beads,” replied lowa, “but the Hawk-Kye 
stands between thee and me.” 

Their interview was long and earnest, the 
Indian heart was filled with contending emotions 
of duty, fear, and love. Parental pride at length 
had its sway over the beautiful Snow-Feather. 
A dusky spy had watched the footsteps of the 
betrothed Iowa. It crept with a stealthy tread 
through the pathway in the woods, till it neared 
the trystin;; place of the Indian lovers. 

Behind a leafy shelter, jealousy hid the warrior 
spy, and when on the point of yielding to the 
persuasions of ltig-Elk, to a flight over the 
prairie with him, the unerring aim of Nature’s 
archer sped death to the heart of the Winnebago 
chief, while the love confession was yet trembling 
on his lips. 

Towa the betrayed saw it all, and with a wild 
shriek she turned and fled like a frightened deer 
through the forest. The moccasin of the Indian 
maid came no more to the wigwam of the sachem. 
Many months passed, and the war-trail had 
been followed, and the scalp-lock braided beside 
the Chippeway camp-fire. Hawk-Eye, relentless 
in his pride, had never sought tidings of the 
beautiful Snow-Feather, and in loneliness he sat 
by his wigwam fire. 

A day came when the warriors of the North 
were roving through the plains of their heritage, 
and seeking the deer and the bear for trophies 
of the chase. The river had been reached and 
the encampment taken the place of the active 
journey. Hawk-Eye was growing old and infirm, 
and though he scorned to give any place to ont- 
ward acknowledgment of grief or chagrin at the 
loss of his daughter, yet it had a strong hold upon 
his soul. They overlooked the flowing river, 
and Hawk-Eye dwelt upon its dark flood, as if it 
had a link with him, while he gazed from a high 
cliff; for, on the opposing shore, there appeared 
the form ofan Indian maiden. With a wild toss 
of her arms above her head, she made one leap, 
and plunged into the flood. It was Iowa the 
Snow-Feather. The Indian heart was bold, but it 
was gentle, and love could broxk it; and revenge 
actuated the maiden to deiay her martyrdom till 
a time might come when a father’s eye could see 
the constancy of an Indian maiden’s heart. 

Months passed. There was heard a dirge in 
the wild wood, and among the wigwams of the 
Indian sachems. The Hawk-Eye was closed, 
and the warrior had gone to the hunting-ground 
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of souls. According to his own desire, he was 
carried to a high bluff that overlooked the cliff 
that had heen the eyrie of the beautiful Indian 
maiden, and there arrayed in the princely gar- 
ments that became his dignity, he was placed 
upon his war-horse, and the green turf piled 
around him until it covered the last waving spray 
of his eagle plume. And there the monument 
remains to this day, while the memory of the 
beautiful ‘snow-Feather lives in the dark ripple 
of that stream that bears its tribute to the queen 
of waters, and echoes along the forest, prairie, 
and meadows of Iowa, the land of the Snow- 


ONE’S MOTHER. 

Around the idea of one’s mother, the mind 
‘clings with fond affections. It is the first thought 
stamped upon our infant hearts, when soft and 

le of receiving most profound impression, 
and all the feelings are more or less light in com- 
— Our passion and our wilfalness may 

d us from the object of our filial love ; we 
may become wild, headstrong, and angry at her 
counsels or opposition; but when death has 
stilled her monitory voice, and nothing but calm 
memory remains to recapitulate her good deeds, 
affection, like a flower beaten to the ground by a 
rude storm, raises up her head and smiles amidst 
her tears. Around that idea, as we have said, 
the mind clings with fond affection and even 
when grief at our loss forces memory to he si- 
lent, fancy takes the place of remembrance and 
twines the image of our departed parent with 
garlands of graces and virtues, which we doubt 
not that she has possessed.—Mother’s Magazine. 


A FAST YOUNG MAN, 

An amusing little incident is pleasantly related 
in “ Guy Livingston.”—It was at a picnic; 
Charley had just turned of nineteen years ; 
wandered away and got lost with Kate Harcourt, 
a self-possessed beauty in high condition for 
flirting, for she had had three seasons of hard 
training. When they had been away from their 

rty about two hours, she felt, or pretended to 
Feel, the awkwardness of their situation, and 


asked her cavalier, in a charmingly helpless and 


eonfiding way, what they were todo. “ Well, 
I hardly know,” said Charley, languidly ; “but 
1 don’t mind proposing to you, if that will do 
any good.” A fair performance for an untried 
colt, was it not? 

ANTIMONY. 

It is said that Basil Valentine, a monk of 
Erfurth, while engaged in his alchemical labors, 
threw some of the preparations of antimony where 
pigs had access to the mixture with their food ; 
and having observed that after becoming sick they 
rapidly fattened, he thought that his friends might 

rofit by the same treatment, and so he fed them 
in like manner with the swine ; but to his disap- 
pointment found that what was for the pigs 
was bad for the monks, for they died ; and so the 
metal obtained the name of antimoine, antimonk, 
‘antimony.—Medical Anecdotes. 
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They’re false who tell us Love has wings 

To fly away when pressed by sorrow, 
That as he floats he gaily sings, 

“Pll come if the sun shines to-morrow.” 
But, Fanny, dear, do we not know 

That gentle, heavenly Love reposes 
Upon the iron couch of woe 

As sweet as on his bed of roses. 


There is a spirit men call love, 

That owes its birth to sor.lid passion, 
That flutters like the moth above 

And round the gilded shrine of fashion; 
This is he that plumes his wings 

And flies the field when pressed by sorrow; 
This is he that lightly sings, 

* I'll come if the sun shines to-morrow.” 


But Tove, that in his bowers on high 
Poets have seen in spirit vision, 
That brings the glory of the sky 
Earthwards on his gentle mission, 
Grows brighter as the night comes on, 
Sings sweeter when dall woes invade us, 
And when we cannot see the sun, 
We feel Love's pinion overshade us. 


Let Fortune—summer nymph—depart, 

Let Hope prove false, and Sorrow lower ; 
These cannot settle round the heart, 

Where Love has built bis sunny bower. 
Old Time may steal from Beauty’s crown 

The diamond youth, that shines so splendid; 
Tut Love will smooth each wrinkle down, 

And sing of youth when time is ended. 


When Love forsakes his native skies 
To revel in thy soft caresses, 
While sleeping in those beaming eyes, 
I'll bind him with those golden tresses ; 
And as we glide down life's dull stream, 
We'll make him pilot, and if any 
Shadows float across our dream, 
Love will chase them off, dear Fanny. 
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THE BRIDE OF CONRADIN: 
— oR, — 
THE SICILIAN VESPERS. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 
In the year 1265, Pope Clement IV. granted 
the investiture of the kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies to Charles of Anjou, Count of Provence, and 
brother of St. Louis. This offer was shackled 
with acondition that he should do fealty and 
homage to the Holy See, and present the pope 
annually with a white riding horse, and a tribute 
of eight million ounces of gold.* 
Charles was crowned at Rome, raised an army 


* History of Revolutions in Burope. 
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of crusaders, and defeated Mainfroi, the son of 
Frederic II., who had caused himself to be pro- 
claimed king. Conradin, grandson of Frederic 
IL., was the lawful heir to the throne, and Charles 
vanquished him in the plains of Tagliacozzi. 

The Sicilians were uneasy under the French 
rule. They had no affinity with that nation; 
and it galled their proud spirits to submit to the 
yoke. The death of Conradin, too, the rightfal 
heir, was still fresh in their memories, and to 
their excited souls seemed to cry to them for 
vengeance. Had he been slain on the battle-field, 
they would perhaps have submitted with patience 
to the fortunes of war; but he was taken prison- 
er, and afterwards with his friend, Frederic of 
Austria, beheaded by order of Charles, on the 
twenty-ninth of October, 1268. 

From this time, the Sicilians kept themselves 
ripe for a revolt, for the next fourteen years; 
inwardly chafing and smarting under the foreign 
rule which they hated, and yet unable to throw 
it off. Still, as it worked slowly and silently, 
all knew that the moment must come at last. It 
needed but a few strong and determined spirits, 
to give the embryo conspiracy a form and life. 
John de Procida of Salerno, was, most likely, 
the master spirit,* that roused up the latent 
spark, and ripened it into a flame. The Sicil- 
ians listened to the whispered plot, and only 
watched the moment when that flame should 
reach the foot of the throne. 

Situated outside of Palermo, was the noted 
church of the Holy Ghost. It wasa secluded 
spot where it stood, inviting to prayer and devo- 
tion, far from the noise and bustle of the busy 
town. Hither, at the hour of vespers, came the 
inhabitants of Palermo, to perform their evening 
devotions. Close to the church of the Holy 
Ghost, a villa of considerable size had been 
erected by William Porcellet,a French gentle- 
man, whose virtues had endeared him to the 
hearts of the Sicilians, in spite of the prejudice 
existing against his countrymen generally. 

Noble, manly and brave, yet courteous and 
conciliating, Porcellet united ull the qualities in 
his own character, which constitute the Christian 
and the gentleman. He had left the vine-clad 
hills of Provence, some years before; and charm- 
ed with the scenery which surrounded Palermo, 
had fixed his residence in a romantic spot under 
the very shadow of the venerable church. In 
the yew-shaded church-yard reposed the ashes of 
his wife and two brave boys; and he now resid- 
ed alone with his daughter Blanche, to whom 
he had transferred all the love which he had 
* Professor Koch, in his History of Revolutions in 


Europe, does not incline to this version of the matter; 
but is the popular belief. 
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borne to those who were gone from his sight. 
All that affection could suggest, or wealth pur- 
chase, was showered upon Blanche Porcellet ; a 
being as fair and sweet as the violet, and like 
that, too, ever modest and retiring. 

They only who have had their affections con- 
centrated upon one dear object, can imagine the 
tenderness with which Blanche was regarded by 
her father. She was beloved, too, by the grave 
and melancholy Sicilians, who saw little in her 
or her father that assimilated with the charactér 
of the French nation. Mingling occasionally 
with the highest society in Palermo, Blanche be- 
came acquainted with Clementina Dalmatiani, 
the Sicilian lady who was to have been the bride 
of the young Conradin, heir to the throne of 
Sicily. 

The mourning habit of the almost widowed 
bride; the deep seclusion in which she had lived 
for fourteen years, devoting herself to the memory 
of Conradin ; her fervent devotion in religious 
daties, and the air of melancholy sadness which 
overshadowed a face, which, though no longer 
young, was yet beautiful in its pale mournful- 
ness, all attracted the interest of Blanche Por- 
cellet, and made her long to know the beautiful 
lady who came so constantly to the church of 
the Holy Ghost. 

At the house of a mutual friend in Palermo, 
her desire was gratified, while on a quiet morn- 
ing visit. Although averse to strangers, Clemen- 
tina had heard of the lovely and interesting 
Blanche Porcellet; and, scarce knowing that 
she was of French blood, she saw her but to 
love her. With all the ardor of her loving na- 
ture, Blanche returned it; and thenceforward the 
two—different in age, in social position, in na- 
tion—became true and lasting friends. 

Clementina was but sixteen when Conradin 
was doomed to death. Of a slight figure, and 
pale, delicate countenance, she looked scarce 
older now, although she numbered thirty years. 
In her heart, the longing for the downfall of 
Charles of Anjou never slept. It was her sleep- 
ing or waking dream ; and until that was accom- 
plished, she deemed it impossible that she could 
ever know peace again. 

None of this, however, mingled with her con- 
versations with Blanche. As they came out of 
the church, and wandered through the quiet 
paths that surrounded the graves of the dead, a 
gentle sadness shadowed her countenance, and 
she spoke of sorrow and mournfal separation ; 
but this was all. Conradin’s name never passed 
her lips ; and Blanche, while she longed to com- 
fort and console, did not dare to intrude upon 
a sorrow that was too deep for words. 
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John de Procida had one son, Paulo de Procida, 
who was educated at Palermo. Long before his 
education was completed, he had seen and loved 
Blanche Porcellet ; and her father, apprehensive 
of his own death and the consequent desolation 
of his daughter, and admiring the talents and 
virtues of the suitor, willingly gave his consent 
to theirunion. They were married at the church 
of the Holy Ghost; and Porcellet stipulating 
that his daughter should never leave him, Proci- 
da took up his abode with the father of his bride. 

Of course this marriage partially separated 
Blanche from her new friend; for Clementina 
had a morbid feeling against witnessing the hap- 
piness of a married pair, since the dreadful event 
which so cruelly blighted her own hopes. 

In vain Blanche entreated her to renew her 
visits. Sometimes when she knew that Paulo was 
at Salerno with his father, she could prevail 
upon her to pass a few hours with her; but on 
his entrance, she would flee like a startled bird 
from hissight. This was very painfal to Procida. 
He knew that she loved and respected his father, 
and her conduct towards him filled him with 
sorrow ; for no one had so fully entered into her 
feelings in regard to the unrighteous murder of 
Conradin, as John and Paulo de Procida. A 
mere child at the time of the transaction, Paulo 
remembered it vividly, and his horror of Charles 
of Anjou, and the detestation in which he held 
him, grew stronger and stronger every year. 

One year before, a Frenchman by the name of 
Drouette, had taken up his abode at Palermo. 
He was vain, silly and egotistical; vaunting his 
countrymen as the wisest and most polished na- 
tion on earth, and constantly comparing them 
with the Sicilians, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. With the movements of a dancing mas- 
ter, and the manners of a fifth rate play actor, 
Drouette attempted to shine among the grave 
and formal Palermitans, as a gem of the first 
water; and his absurd pretensions raised the 
laugh against him, rendering him almost furious. 

A respectable but somewhat reduced Sicilian 
merchant lived near Drouette’s house. He had 
an only daughter, who was very beautiful; and, 
much to his sorrow, he was obliged to allow this 
cherished child to work at a public establish- 
ment where garments were manufactured for the 
army. The poor man was long in making up 
his mind whether to suffer this humiliation or 
not, but poverty at length decided the case for 
him. He comforted himself that he could al- 
ways go for her, at night, and indeed he did so 
for some months; until, one night, he was too 
much indisposed to venture out, after an unusual- 
ly hard day’s work. 
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Constantia waited for him until late, and then 
ventured out by herself. On the way she was 
overtaken by Drouette who, half intoxicated as 
he was, staggered up to her and kissed her. Her 
ery of anger and fear was heard by several gen- 
tlemen who knew her, and one of them applied 
his cane, very unceremoniously, to the drunken 
brute, who was soon roaring with pain, and swear- 
ing vengeance on Constantia and her defenders. 

The next day, all Palermo was ringing with 
the affair; and the revolt, so long in embryo, 
burst out the more violently for being suppressed 
so long. Secret meetings were hastily held; 
other cities apprised of what was going on; the 
total destruction and massacre of the French 
everywhere agreed upon; and the hour of ves- 
pers was the time appointed for the insurrec- 
tionists to commence their work. 

The elder Procida was among them, zealous, 
fearless and active, but as the hour drew nigh, 
there were whispers that Paulo was absent. 

“Absent with his French bride!” “ Protect- 
ing the Frenchman, Porcellet!”’ “Shame on 
the Sicilian who would bow down to the Gallic 
yoke!” “ Death t6 all Frenchmen!” “Let us 
protect our wives and daughters !” were some of 
the cries that filled Palermo and its suburbs that 
day. 

Meantime, Paulo de Procida was suffering 
tortures for which the condemned might shrink 
from exchanging his own. On the one hand, 
his father and friends, calling upon him to assist 
in exterminating the French, and on the other, 
Blanche and her father who must be protected 
at allrisks. Such was the pure and perfect life 
of Porcellet, that as yet no one had included 
him in the strife; but after the victims were 
nearly despatched, a band of the most reckless of 
the Sicilians, who were not yet satiated with 
blood, found their way to his house. 

They had no difficulty in entering, for the 
doors were not secured. ‘They rushed in with 
lawless haste, and with oaths still upon their 
lips. Their leader turned aside into a large 
room which was lighted, for it was now the hour 
of vespers, and the church bell was still ringing 
from the tower. 

Even the rudest being in that rude company 
started at the sight that met his gaze. Porcellet 
was standing, grave and serene as ever, apparent- 
ly unmoved by surrounding events, as far as 
they concerned himself. He expected death, but 
he was meeting it with a lofty composure, that 
only wavered when he looked down at the 
kneeling Blanche, whose face was buried in her 
husband’s bosom, as he too knelt beside her. 
Not even this sight turned the crowd from their 
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purpose; but, advancing from the kneeling 
group, with a face like marble, and her figure 
shrouded in the deepest mourning, came the 
bride of Conradin, Clementina Dalmatiani. At 
sight of her, they uncovered their heads, and 
stood, as if awaiting her commands. 

“In the name of Conradin, I bid you to de- 
part without molesting these people. They are 
mine! Touch not a hair of their head’, if you 
hope for pardon from God for this night’s re- 
vengeful work. If ye are brave men, ye will 
not war upon age and weakness.” 

“Bat Paulo de Procida the traitor! He is 
neither old nor a woman!” And at the utter- 
ance of these words, the crowd swayed forward 
as ifto crush him. Clementina stood fearlessly 
in the doorway, her face lighted up with a sud- 
den glow of crimson, that trembled on her pale 
face like the flash of red wine in crystal cups. 

“Are ye men!” she said, “that ye would 
leave your own wives unprotected, at atime like 
this? Is there a Sicilian here that would not do 
as this man has done? It would be brave, in- 
deed, to leave this frail trembler to your tender 
mercies 

The crowd slank back ashamed, if not con- 
vinced, and as they emerged into the bright 
moonlight that was now hathing every object 
without, a shout long and loud rent the air for 
_ the Bride of Conradin! 

Morning came, and the bright sun rose and 
shone over Sicily; over Sicily, whose soil was 
damp with the blood,of Frenchmen. Every- 
where the red streams ‘had stained the earth— 
everywhere the dead met the eye. Among those 
who were abroad on that morning, was William 
Porcellet and Paulo de Procida; but not an arm 
was raised against the former—not a voice de- 
nounced the latter as a traitor. Clementina’s 
word was a law to the lowest and rudest Sicil- 
ian. Could they have made her their queen, it 
would have been joy to do so; but she who came 
80 near to the throne, as Conradin’s bride, would 
have shrank from occupying it alone. 

Before the hour of vespers, every trace was 
cleared from the earth, of the carnage that had 
disfigured it; and the Sicilians, sitting in con- 
clave, had resolved upon surrendering to the 
pope. The banner of the church already floated 
from their castle, and everything was arranged. 
But a few controlling spirits who came late to 
the conference, suggested a different plan, which 
was at length adopted. 

Peter ILL, King of Arragon, was then cruising 
with a fleet off the African coast; and it was 
proposed to send a deputation to him, offering 
him the crown. Ile accepted the offer, and was 


crowned King of Sicily, on his arrival at 
Palermo. 

No lovelier star beamed at the court of Peter 
III. than Blanche. No braver soldier drew 
sword for his country than Paulo de Procida. 
They who were at frst ready to stigmatize him 
as a traitor, found that, although he did not par- 
ticipate in the wholesale butchery of the Sicilian 
vespers, his sword was ever ready in equal 
combat. 

A little while Blanche shared the pleasures 
of a court; but her pure soul turned from these 


scenes of folly, to the calm delights of her home. - 


When peace reigned over Sicily, she blessed the 
quiet retreat in the shadow of the old church— 
the dearest spot to her on earth, when shared 
with husband, father and friend. 

With friend—for Clementina’s frail life was 
now nearly drawing to its close, and to whose 
care could she be more justly entitled, than theirs 
whose lives she had saved? Day by day, the 
angel’s wings seemed unfolding, that should bear 
her to the spirit world, where Conradin waited 
her coming. Day by day, the feeble frame grew 
weaker, and the courageous spirit stronger. 

It was a wintry day in March, the second day 
of Easter, and just a year from that night of 
bloodshed and destruction. The winds were 
sighing through the old trees that surrounded the 
church, and made doleful music in the long 
grove that led to the mansion of the Porcellets. 
Meet day for one so sad to die in! To her that 
mournful strain, so sweetly sad, might have 
sounded like the call from the bridegroom to his 
dying bride, to rejoin him where they would be 
‘as the angels in heaven.” 

Blanche held the pale hand in her own, and 
her tears flowed apace. 

“Weep not, sweet friend,” said Clementina. 
“This is not death, but the portal to life, 
through which I am passing. Rejoice that the 
spirit will soon be free; that I go now—for do I 
not hear the sound of the vesper bell? Rejoice 
that she who bears life’s dark gift so heavily, 
should go hence. I come, my Conradin !” 

And she who should have worn the crown on 
earth, had gone to wear the martyr’s crown, re- 
served for those who have won it on earth, 
through much tribulation. Like all mournful, 
weeping souls, she had “ gone forth, bearing her 
sheaves with her.” She had indeed, passed away 
at the vesper hour; and the soft, sweet, melan- 
choly chime seemed fitting music to herald her 
spirit into the heavenly presence. 


+ » 
+ > 


Men with few faults are the least anxious to 
discover those of others. 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
Translated from the German of Uhland. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 


Have you the castle seen— 
The high castle by the sea? 

Golden and rosy winds 
Sweep over it lazily. 


It looks as if it would bow 
Low to the crystal floods; 
It looks as if it would rise 
To the gorgeous evening-clouds. 


Yes, indeed I have seen 
The high castle by the sea, 

And the moon that above it stands, 
And the mists, its drapery. 


The winds and the heaving sea— 

Did they not strange sounds prolong? 
Did you hear in the lofty hall 

The music and festive song? 


The breezes and billows all 
In deepest quiet slept, 

A plaintive song from the hall 
I listened to till I wept. 


Sawest thou walking forth 
The king with his queen divine? 
Did her crimson mantle rustle? 
His gold tiara shine? 


Led they not out with delight 
A pretty maiden there, 
Splendid as the sun 
That flashed on her golden hair? 


Ah, yes,—the parents I saw, 
Without the crown of light, 

In deepest mourning garb: 
The maiden was out of sight. 


GAINING THE CASE. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 


Tue beautiful, bewitching Rosalinda had re- 
jected me; and tired and sick of the world, I 
said I would never put faith in woman more—I 
would live and die a bachelor. Rosalinda, how 
I had loved her! I had thought her perfection, 
and altogether lovely. I had attended her to 
balls and parties; I had been her most devoted 
servant, and had flattered myself she loved me; 
but yet, when I thought matters had gone far 
enough to warrant proposals of marriage, she 
rejected me! 

But of what avail are the secret sorrows of 
the heart? If our affections are rudely torn at 
night, the next morning must find us at our post 
of duty; so, although Rosalinda had rejected 
me by gaslight, morning found me at my usual 
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avocation, and the hundreds that I passed in the 
street knew not the secret weight of sorrow I 
carried safely buttoned up beneath my dread- 
nought overcoat, that cold February morning. 

I sat down in my office and calmly reviewed 
the matter, and as I did so, I thought that after 
all, the lady was not so much to blame, for what 
had I to_offer her? A very hopeful heart, a 
very respectable person, youth, a good education, 
and for support, the products of a very dingy 
law office, where I often sat, day after day with- 
out a single case. Doubtless she had been in- 
fluenced by her friends, she had not denied 
that she loved me; but we were both young, so 
she said, which was true, and when I offered to 
wait as long as she deemed right, she still hesi- 
tated ; no doubt her friends had told her such 
would be an unwise proceeding, as by that means 
she might lose many eligible offers; so she 
dismissed me. 

The fire over which I sat pondering these 
things, was miserable enough to make any one 
have the “ blues,” and as I looked up, I caught 
sight of the little ragged urchin whose duty it 
was to kindle that fire, but I was in no mood to 
scold him. That very morning I determined I 
would be somebody; Miss Rosalinda should yet 
be sorry that she rejected me. So to begin mat- 
ters, I stirred up the fire, put on the blower, 
swept up the office, and then sat down to my 
books. 

Two things, of which now I was nearly desti- 
tute, I must have: money and fame. So for 
months and months I read and studied, attended 
courts, sought acquaintances with lawyers, made 
myself familiar with everything which I thought 
would be useful to me in my future career. It 
was not long before I had some few cases; I 
managed them well, for I put my whole soul in 
them ; I gained them, and a thrill of triumph 
passed through my heart; I had taken the first 
steps on the ladder, my feet were getting steady, 
I should go up, up. 

Five years from the day that I sat so gloomily 
over my Office fire, saw me in pleasant quarters, 
and established in good standing among the 
practitioners at the bar. It had been hard work, 
and I had sometimes almost despaired; but I 
had stuck to my resolve with dogged determina- 
tion. Now I began to have money—to have a 
name. True, in my eagerness for these two 
things I had lost sight of nearly everything else. 
The three letters, L, A, W, seemed written upon 
everything. I had once been fond of poetry, 
Rosalinda and I used to read it together; but 
now, poetry was to me a forgotten thing ; I had 
once read novels, now the sufferings of heroines 
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and the deeds of heroes were like fables. The 
new forms and usages of society were all un- 
known to me; I still cut with my knife; still 
kept the temperance pledge; still looked upon 
mau as the lord of creation, and thought women 
only fitted for housekeepers and mothers. And 
it is no wonder that I gained the name of being 
eccentric: a very good lawyer, but a strange 
man; and there were those who had always 
known me, who did not hesitate to ascribe 
my little idiosyncracies to my love affair with 
Rosalinda, 

Just about this time, a case of murder made 
considerable stir in the community. I had been 
engaged by the suspected party to carry on the 
case, while the government side of the question 
was in the hands of the most eminent lawyer at 
the bar—one Hinckley—a man of powerful, 
subtle intellect, with the peculiar faculty pos- 
sessed by some lawyers, of making black appear 
white ; soft, smooth, polished in his language, 
and who had never been known to lose a case. 

The facts of the case stood thus: murder had 
been committed—a respectable citizen had been 
found dead in his bed; killed, as it seemed, by 
a heavy blow on the head ; and suspicion fasten- 
ed upon a young man, a nephew of the deceased, 
with whom he had had some hard words. The 
murdered man, by name Robert Barnes, was 
guardian to the nephew, not yet of age, and to 
aniece some younger, both residing with him. 
He was known to have treated the nephew with 
great severity, and many could testify to hard 
words having passed between them. What 
tended still more to fasten the guilt upon the 
nephew, was the fact that the bludgeon with 
which the murder was supposed to have been 
committed, and which was found in the chamber, 
belonged to him, and was always used by him 
when he walked out of an evening. Young 
Barnes was known, also, to possess a most 
furious temper, and was suspected of dissipated 
habits. 

It was true there was nothing but cireumstan- 
tial evidence in the case, no one had seen young 
Barnes strike his uncle—no one had even seen 
him enter his chamber. Might not some one 
have entered the house with intent to rob, and 
committed the deed? It was not probable. The 
chamber was up one flight of stairs ; nothing in 
the chamber had been disturbed ; no valuables 
Were missing, no money had been taken. It was 
Most true the case looked very dark for the 
nephew, and the only gleam of light I saw in it, 
the only thing I had on which to hang a hope of 
ultimately making out the case, was the positive- 
hess of the sister as to her brother’s innocence. 
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It inspired me with like confidence, leading me 
at the same time to think that perhaps she knew 
more about it than she had yet told. 

Maria Barnes was a girl of more than ordinary 
powers of mind. She was strikingly handsome, 
and her presence inspired respect. Her state- 
ments which she had made to me, were remark- 
ably clear and concise so far as they went; but 
as I said before, a certain something in her man- 
ner led me to think she had not told me all. In 
her conferences with me she was usually calm, 
betraying but little feminine weakness; of her 
brother’s innocence, she always spoke warmly. 

“O, sir, he is innocent; I am as sure of it as 
I am of my own life.” 

“But,” said I, “that is not enough, we must 
be able to prove it; and the matter so far as I 
have heard, looks very dark for us. The cane 
you own was his ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“And he had many differences with his 
uncle ?” 

“Tt is alas! too true.” 

“Now what have we to counteract this 
evidence ?” 

“But, sir, no one saw him do this, he surely 
cannot be convicted on such light things as the 
owning of this cane? I saw him enter his 
chamber at ten o’clock, at that time his uncle 
was alive and well.” 

“ But can you prove that he did not leave his 
chamber till morning ?” 

“I cannot prove it,” said she, “ yet I know he 
did not.” 

“ How came the cane in your uncle’s room ?” 

“O, sir, it might have got there in many ways. 
My uncle might have taken it with him when he 
went up stairs, he was lame at times, and I have 
often seen him take a cane to help himself up 
stairs.” 

“ But these suppositions, my dear young lady 
are good for nothing in a court; have you 
nothing else ?”’ 

An expression of the deepest anguish, almost 
despair, passed over her face. 

“ Are you aware,” said I, “that the oppos- 
ing lawyer is one of the most able and suc- 
cessful members of the bar? And even had we 
strong evidence of your brother’s innocence, he 
has such a tact at cross-questioning and brow- 
beating the witnesses, and of making his own 
case bright to the jury, that we might well 
despair.” 

“TI know it,” said she, “and all my hope is in 
that Power that will not desert the innocent.” 
And she raised her beautifal eyes, dim with tears, 
to heaven. 
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Inwardly I felt convinced of the poor boy’s 
innocence, although how I was to prove it was 
more than I could tell. However, assuring 
Maria that I would do all I could, I proceeded 
to prosecute my inquiries still further. I went 
to visit young Barnes, to ascertain if I could not 
draw from him further information. I found him 
sitting with his head buried in his hands. On 
my entrance he lifted up his head, he looked 
pale and worn: He was of pleasant countenance, 
rather prepossessing than otherwise; certainly 
there was nothing about him to warrant the sus- 
picion that he could commit the crime of which 
he was charged. He was intelligent and clear 
in his account of himself. He had quarrelled 
with his uncle more than once, it is true, for he 
was very penurious, and kept from him money 
which was rightly his own, and that very night 
he had left him in anger. He was out in the 
evening ; he returned home about ten o’clock, 
and was going up stairs to his bed, when he met 
his sister on the stairs, spoke to her; she turned 
and went. into her chamber; he went up to his, 
and he did not come down till he was called in 
the morning and told his uncle was dead. 

“But how came your cane in your uncle’s 
chamber ?”” 

“J don’t know. I left it in the hall, as is my 
custom when I come in.” 

“Could the servant have been accessory to 
this deed 

“TI think not, she has been in the family many 
years, and I have no reason to suspect her.” 

“ Where did she sleep ?” 

“Up in the attic. She heard no disturbance.” 

“Where was your sleeping apartment ?” 

“Directly over my uncle’s.” 

* Where did your sister sleep ?” 

“Directly across the hall from my uncle’s 
chamber.” 

“* What persons have been in the habit of visit- 
ing at your uncle’s ?” 

“‘He had not many visitors, my uncle was 
close and stingy in his habits. I never asked 
my associates there. A sister of his sometimes 
came there; one Mr. Clark, a nephew of the 
husband, was also in the habit of visiting the 
house; two or three old gentlemen sometimes 
dropped in to play backgammon or whist with 
my uncle, and these are about all.” 

“ And he was on good terms with all ?” 

“I know of nothing to the contrary.” 

“ And you, also—they were also your friends ?” 

He colored a little. 

“ Allexcept it is young Clark, who took quite 
a fancy to my sister. I knew him to be not a fit 
man for her to associate with, and told him so; 
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-he was terribly offended, and I don’t think ever 


forgave me.” 

“ Where is this Clark ?” 

“ He left town last week ; I don’t know where 
he is.” 

“ Where did he board ?” 

“ At No. 12 Chestnut Street.” 

“ What is his business ?” 

“He is book keeper with the firm of Roberts 
& Co., Canal Street.” 

I went to No. 12 Chestnut Street; Philip 
Clark was away, they knew not when he would 
be back. I went next to the firm of Roberts & 
Co.; Philip Clark had gone to New York on 
business for the firm, and would be back the next 
week; had then been gone more than a week. 
Was away it seems at the time of the murder, 
said I to myself. 

The next day I called to see Maria, and 
while waiting for her to come to the parlor, I 
turned over the daguerreotypes on the table. 
Here was one of the uncle, and one I took to be 
his sister; also one of George the nephew and 
his sister Maria. A little papier mache box was 
on the table, and on opening it I saw a daguer- 
reotype of a handsome young man. I fancied 
it might be Philip Clark’s, and slipped it in my 
pocket. My interview with Maria was short, 
eliciting nothing new, and I did not inform her 
of my present intentions. 

What was my next move? The murder was 
supposed to have been committed towards 
morning, so during the morning watch I stationed 
myself opposite the house. As I expected, 
presently the watchman came along. I found 
he was a man whom I knew well, having often 
seen him in court as evidence in petty cases; he 
also knew me. 

“Were you on this beat the night of the 
12th?” 

“ What, the night old Barnes was murdered ?” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“Did you see or hear anything out of the 
way?” 

“ Nothing in particular.” 

The man’s tone did not satisfy me, it was not 
open and honest. 

“ Are you sure you recollect nothing? 1 am 
counsel for young Barnes, I think him innocent, 
shall prove him so if possible, and if you know 
anything about the case, it is for your interest to 
make it known.” 

The man stood irresolute, kicking his heel 
against the curbstone. I continued: 

“I am convinced some one went into that 
house between the hours of twelve and six ; I am 
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convinced that the same person came out again, 
now can you hold up your hand and swear you 
saw no such person ?” 

Still he was silent, and I grew more and more 
convinced that I had found my man. 

“Come,” said I, laying my hand upon his 
shoulder, “‘ why don’t you answer me ?” 

“I know nothing about it,” said he sullenly. 

“Tam convinced you do,” I replied, “and 
the law will oblige you to tell it. I shall call 
upon you at the trial ; ‘you might as well tell me 
all now, it will be better fur you.” 

Suddenly, as if determined to make a clean 
breast, the man turned round and faced me. 

“ Well, that night, I was standing just in the 
shadow of that doorway, when I saw a man go 
into Barnes’s house. Thinking it might be young 
Barnes, who sometimes keeps late hours, I 
didn’t think much about it. You see that win- 
dow up there,” said he, pointing to the second 
story, “ well, all at once a light flashed through 
the chamber, and while I stood looking, I saw 
on the curtain the shadow of a man’s arm hold- 
ing a heavy cane, and raised as if to strike. I 
was just thinking if I had not best raise an alarm, 
when the same man came out of the door, and 
I sprang forward and nabbed him. You see 
there is a gaslight right there, well, I held him 
under that and saw him plainly. 

“*What have you been doing in there?” said 
I, giving him a rough shake. 

“ He tried to clear himself from my grasp, but 
I was too strong for him. 

“«Let me go,’ said he, ‘I will give you 
money; ten (I shook my head), twenty, fifty 
dollars.’ 

“Tell me what you have been doing,’ I 
said. 

“* Nothing,’ said he, ‘ only to visit a lady.’ 

“Tis a lie,’ said I, ‘I saw your shadow 
through the window, and you had your arm 
raised as if to strike some one.’ 

“ He turned pale as a sheet, I can tell you. 

“* Pooh,’ said he, ‘ I’ll tell you, I wanted some 
of the old fellow’s money; while I was helping 
myself, he stirred in bed and spoke. I just gave 
him a gentle tap to keep him quiet, that’s all. 
Come, let me go and I'll share the profits with 
you.” And he thrust a bundle of bills into my 
hand, and I let him go.” 

“And you did not disturb the house ?” 

“No,” said he. 

“Did you know the man ?” said I. 

He hesitated. “ Yes, I have seen him before.” 

“ Should know him again ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Look here,” said I, leading him under the 


light, and showing him the miniature, which in 
an after interview with Barnes I had made sure 
was Clark’s. 

“ That’s the very fellow,” said he. ‘ You’ve 
got him, that’s a fact.’ 

“Do you know anything further?” said L. 

“Well,” said he, for once the ice broken he 
was very communicative, “after I had let him 
go, I watched him to the corner; when he had 
turned, I ran after him and saw him go into that 
cellar on the other corner.” 

“ And no one knows of this ?” said I. 

“ No one.” 

“No one has made any inquiries ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, keep yourself in readiness, you shall 
be summoned to appear as witness at the trial.” 
So saying I left him. 

The next day I took a friend with me and 
stepped into the place which the watchman said 
Clark had visited after leaving him. It was a 
drinking establishment, the owner of which 
greeted me very cordially. I asked him if he 
knew one Philip Clark. O, yes, he knew him. 

‘Had he seen him of late ?” 

“Yes.” 

* Could he tell when it was ?” 

He thought a moment. “I think I saw him 
last—yes, I am sure it was on Tuesday of last 
week ; he came in here late at night, or rather 
early in the morning. He called for a glass of 
brandy and water; he was not well. Will you 
have something, sir ?” 

“ Nothing,” said I; “but are you positive as 
to the time ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “Iam. He also said he was 
going to New York in the early train.” 

“Please, then, bear your assertion in mind, 
and be ready to confirm it if called upon. And 
remember this gentlemen is here as witness of 
what you have said.” And so saying I left him. 

It was now Saturday. The trial came on the 
next week. Clark was expected home on Wed- 
nesday. I had not yet informed Maria of the 
new turn in affairs. I thought I ought to do so. 
Accordingly, on Monday I called to see her. 

“I come,” said I, “to inform you that the 
cease looks better for your brother. I have got 
some new witnesses, whose evidence throws 
quite a new light on affairs.” 

I doubt not I spoke in quite a business-like, 
lawyer style—it was my habit. In all my 
cases Ihad never before had any business to 
transact with the ladies. And in all my inquiries 
about this Clark, it had never once occurred to 
me that Maria might be interested in him. But 
when I saw that she turned pale and red, and 
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very anxious, all at once her brother's assertion 
flashed upon my mind, and with it my old sus- 
picion that she knew more than she had told. 
However, I was obliged to goon and tell her the 
result of my inquiries. She listened with interest. 

“You will make use of these witnesses ¢” 

“Ought I not ?” inquired I. 

“« Yes,” said she, slowly. 

“TI have no evidence save those of a hair’s 
weight in your brother’s favor. Io you object 
to Philip Clark’s being implicated ?”’ 

It was a close question, and she did not answer 
directly ; but sat in deep thought. After a while, 
with an expression as if her mind was made up 
as to her course, she said very slowly, without 
answering my question : 

“Tt is right that the guilty should suffer. 
God will forgive me if for a short time f yielded 
to a woman’s weakness. Mr. Stacy, use your 
evidence as you think best. I can assure you, if 
you need such assurance, that there is no doubt 
as to his guilt ; if more evidence is necessary you 
shall have it.” 

“ Miss Barnes,” said I, “were it possible to 
save your brother without—” 

“No, no,” said she, “it cannot be done; no 
stain shall rest upon his name. The guilt must 
fall where it belongs.” 

The trial came. As I expected, Hinckley 
made out a strong case. There was the evidence 
of the servant, that the uncle and nephew had 
quarrelled that night; there was his cane found 
in his room; there was the knowledge that he 
was in the house all night ; evidently no one had 
entered the house; there was no intent to rob; 
the accused was a person of strong passions, 
dissipated habits, and had been heard to say he 
hated his uncle. 

The case was dark for him. I urged that had 
he been guilty he would most certainly have 
made his escape, as suspicion would be sure to 
fall upon him. He was seen to enter his room 
at ten o’clock; no one had seen him leave that 
room till morning. The cane might easily have 
been taken by that other person, who had com- 
mitted the crime, as it stood in the hall. All 
this I found made no great impression, the feel- 
ing evidently was that Barnes was guilty. 

When the court opened the next morning, 
Hinckley’s face wore a look of triumph. I rose 
and addressed the court, saying that I had some 
new witnesses to bring forward, and I hoped yet 
to prove my client innocent. I then called Wil- 
liam Brown, the watchman, to the stand. He 
came on and made his statements in substance 
the same as he had made to me: when he had 
finished, I saw that the tide began to turn. 
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Hinckley cross examined him and tried to pull 
his evidence to pieces, but he was not to be 
daunted. Hinckley had in some way heard of 
the turn I was to give affairs, and was prepared. 
He should prove, he said, that Clark was in New 
York at the time of the murder, and that the 
watchman was mistaken. So Clark’s boarding. 
master, and Mr. Roberts, Clark’s employer, 
came forward and testified that Clark went to 
New York the week before, and had not yet re- 
turned. 

I then called for George Stephens to take his 
place in the stand. He testified that Clak 
came into his place on Wednesday morning, 
called for a glass of brandy and water, and said 
he was going to New York thatday. Appeared 
excited and flurried. 

Hinckley did not like my new witnesses, and 
in a sneering tone questioned their respectability : 
a watchman who had takena bribe, and a keeper 
of a cellar who might easily be induced to do the 
same. I saw that his words had weight. Just 
at this moment a scrap of paper was handed 
me: ‘For your next witness call Miss Barnes.” 
Idid so. She came to the stand looking very 
pale, but perfectly self-possessed, and told her 
story in substance as follows: 

On the night of the murder, as she was about 
to retire, she met her brother, who had just come 
in; they stopped in the hall and spoke to each 
other; he went to his room and she to hers. | 
Her room was directly opposite her uncle’s. To- 
wards morning she heard a noise in her uncle’s 
room. Thinking he might be unwell, she rose 
and opened the door, ali was still. She was just 
closing it, when her uncle’s door opened. She 
stood with her door just ajar, and saw a man 
come out of her uncle’s room ; the light from the 
chamber shone full upon his face—the man was 
Clark! She was surprised ; she thought him in 
New York. He passed down stairs, and she 
heard the outer door close after him. As soon 
as she recovered from her astonishment, she went 
into her uncle’s chamber, and found him dead. 
She alarmed the house; but made no mention 
of having seen Clark. 

When she had finished, Hinckley remarked 
that it seemed strange that the young lady should 
be willing to see her brother accused of the 
crime, when she could so easily have pointed 
out the guilty one. I rose to make some reply, 
when Maria spoke: 

“Tt may seem strange in the eyes of some; 
but as I recognize no right that the law has to 
require me to make known those reasons, I shall 
be excused if I keep them secret; especially as 
my making them known could not give or take 
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NIGHT ON THE LOIRE. 


away from the force of my evidence” Hinckley 
was silenced for a time. 

Clark was expected to return to the city to- 
day; and I had taken the precaution to have an 
officer in readiness for him when he should 
arrive. The witnesses had now all been exam- 
ined, and evidence summed up on both sides; 
the judge had given the charge to the jury; when 
my officer came in and said that Clark did not 
come on in the train. He had got wind of the 
affair, and made his escape. On some accounts 
I felt relieved. The jury brought in a verdict of 
not guilty. Barnes was acquitted. I had gained 
the case. I may as well say in this place, that 
not long afterwards we saw in the paper the 
death of Philip Clark. He died in Australia. 

After this, young Barnes grew to be quite a 
favorite with me. The affair had been a benefit 
to him; he left his evil associates. He and his 
sister, having a small property, bought a house 
and lived together in a very snug, pretty way. 
Somehow I got into the habit of visiting them. 
I don’t know when it was that I began to love 
Maria Barnes, or to think she might make a 
good wife. I may not tell how I managed my 
suit on this occasion. I had profited by experi- 
ence, most certainly ; and now found the conrt of 
love as propitious as courts of law. I got the case. 


SERMONS. 


“Tt amazes me ministers don’t write better ser- 
mons—I am sick of the dull, prosy affairs,” said 
a lady in the presence of a parson. 

“ Bat it is no easy matter, ba | woman, to 
write good sermons,” suggested the minister. 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, “‘ but you are so long 
about it; I could write one in half the time if I 
only had the text.” 

“ O, if the text is all you want,” said the parson, 
“T will furaish that. Take this one from Solomon, 
‘It is better to live in a corner of the housetop, 
than in a wide house with a brawling woman.’ 

“Do you mean me, sir,” inquired the lady 

uickly. 
mr On my good woman,” was the grave response, 
“you will never make asermonizer ; you are too 
soon in your application.” — Christian Inquirer. 


ATTENTION, GIRLS! 


There is a great scarcity of domestics in Kan- 
sas. Youcan get any amount of wages, if you 
can only get there. And what is still more in- 
teresting to you, eligible males are as plenty as 
mosquitoes at the seashore, and wives as scarce 
as silver dollars. Girls there are raised from the 
rank of servant to that of mistress, as suddenly 
as tavern keepers are made colonels in this part of 
the world. When you go, be sure to take with 
you a white veil, kid gloVes and o' flowers. 
A gold ring also would be an advisable article, 
for a jewel of a girl —Philadelphia Journal. 


FLOW ON, RIVER, FLOW. 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


Flow on, river, flow, 
All darkly and slow, 
Flow peacefully on to the sea; 
There Is a star on thy breast, 
Where the twilight doth rest, 
And there’s peace on thy bosom for me. 


T have sundered the coil 
Of heart-wearing toil, 
T have quit the life-struggle awhile, 
And I seek thee to-night, 
All stained with the fight, 
To forget it and gaze on thy smile. 


Thow art flowing along, 
Defiant and strong, 
Heeding lightly the trials of youth, 
While trembling I stand, 
Nor heed the command, 
Urging on to the rescue of truth. 


O, the foeman is strong, 
And the fight must be long, 
And mine armor is heavy to bear— 
I must rest here awhile, 
And my spirits beguile, 
Lest to-morrow I sink in despair. 


+ > 


NIGHT ON THE LOIRE, 


BY EDWIN A. LOTHROP. 


Tue dungeons of the tribunal at Nantes lay in 
the sombre gloom of twilight—a wintry twilight, 
short, dim and gray. To eyes unaccustomed to 
the deep, gloomy recesses of these dens, it hardly 
mattered whether midnight or noonday prevailed ; 
but to those which had not fairly looked a gleam 
of sunshine in the face for months, every grada- 
tion of light was marked. In one of these dun- 
geons, sat a lady of noble mien, and an air of 
dignity which no circumstances of imprisonment 
or suffering could hide or diminish. Another 
female was there also, whose tender and affec- 
tionate manner toward the lady was as lovely to 
see as it was remarkable. She was a young girl, 
of no great degree of personal beauty; but with 
a soft, persuasive smile that brightened up an 
ordinary face into a really handsome one. 

The elder lady was the wife of Lepina, a 
Vendean general; the younger was her attend- 
ant, but loved and valued by Madame Lepina as 
a child. Madame was one of the victims of the 
blood-thirsty Carrier; and when she was carried 
to the dungeons, the young girl insisted on fol- 
lowing her thither. She was a native of Chat- 
terault, who was deeply attached to her mistress, 
and would not be separated from her. Even in 
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the gloomy room which constantly held these two 
heroic females, they were as regardful of their 
appearance, and as punctilious in their habits as 
though they were in the very heart of society. 
Madame Lepina would have deemed herself fuil- 
ing in self respect hai she not maintained as 
much state as was possible to preserve in her 
present abode. Still this ceremony only affected 
her outward. The heart was just as free—the 
affections as unreservedly given; and it was not 
in the nature of things to feel otherwise than 
tender and affectionate towards the amiable 
girl, who, for her sake, had forsaken all and fol- 
lowed her to these dreary depths—who mingled 
the consolations of religion, the fervor of love, 
and the renewing power of faith and hope in a 
future release from imprisonment. 

“ My dear Ida,” said madame, one day when 
she had been more than usually gloomy, and Ida 
more devoted to her comfort, “ what could I 
have done without you? Ido not believe that 
my life would have been spared, or that I should 
ever have hoped to see my beloved husband 
again, had not you inspired me with hope and 
fortitude. If God spares my life now, my pre- 
cious child, you shall be to me as a daughter ; 
you shall share my home. Alas! what is my 
home now ?” 

“Do not distress yourself, dearest lady. A 
few weeks more, and I doubt not the rigor of 
your punishment will be softened. Do not 
doubt that you will meet General Lepina again— 
the ‘brave Vendean general,’ as I heard some 
one of the visitors call him the other day.” 

The lady’s face flushed with pride and pleasure 
at this tribute to her noble husbai.d; and she 
pressed Ida’s hand with more than usual warmth. 
The days wore on in this gloomy place, with 
little of note to rouse Madame Lepina from the 
stupor which the darkness and the confined air 
always brought upon her. Ida’s more youthful 
eyes could discern objects with more clearness 
than could the tear-bedimmed ones of madame ; 
and the young girl sewed, netted, and, when the 
atmosphere without was clearer than usual, she 
could read a little ; but the attempt was danger- 
ous to the sight, and Mudame Lepina absolutely 
forbade her making the trial. 

So the time lagged wearily. An occasional 
visit from the ferocious being by whose orders 
the wife of General Lepina had been made to 
undergo the refinement of cruelty, by separating 
her from her husband, alone varied the monoto- 
nous gloom of her existence. Only the devo- 
tion of her faithful Ida could have enabled her 
to endure the misfortunes which had settled upon 
a life once so gay and happy. 


NIGHT ON THE LOTRE. 


Madame Lepina was once the beauty of her 
times ; not the belle, for she was too true a wo- 
man; too truthfal to her deepest womanly 
nature, to claim so poor a distinction. Soon after 
her marriage with General Lepina, she had lost 
both her parents ; and, being an only child, there 
were none with whom she claimed near relation- 
ship. When therefore, the edict for her incar- 
ceration went forth, she had no near fiiend whdse 
visits could soften the pains of her imprisonment, 
or bring her news of her adored husband. 

The same utter destitution of relations was 
true of Ida Keough. Her parents were dead, 
and an only brother had early given up his life 
on the blood red battle-field.- Madame had found 
her mourning for that brother’s death, and with 
the instinct of a benevolent nature, had taken 
her home with her, treated her as a companion, 
and only satisfied the young girl’s independence 
of character and dislike of obligation, by allow- 
ing her to perform some few trifling offices 
about her personal comforts, and which she 
would have had no hesitation to delegate to a 
sister. An officer, high in rank, and devotedly 
attached to General Lepina, had become warmly 
interested in Ida, at the pleasant re-unions of the 
previous winter. Ile was perfectly aware of her 
poverty, and knew that if he married her, no 
considerations of influence or rank, or wealth, 
could arise in consequence of it; and he had 
argued with his own heart, and the result of the 
argument was, that Ida’s sense, worth and puri- 
ty were worth a thousand fortunes, and more 
than the most distinguished connections could 
atone for any want of those attractions. This 
officer had escaped from the fate of many of his 
companions, and in the depth of the wintry 
storms, he walked for ten consecutive days, until 
he arrived at Nantes. There he learned that 
Ida had accompanied Madame Lepina to prison ; 
and the intelligence, while it awakened every 
feeling of admiration at her noble conduct, filled 
him with the deepest solicitude. 


It was at the hour of twilight, as we said, 
when the two noble women were seated, according 
to their wont, and talking over for the thousandth 
time, the well remembered scenes of “long ago.” 
Both were affected to tears ; but Ida’s were only 
sympathies, for all day long there had been & 
lightness at her heart, and a sense of hopefulness 
that filled the gloomy room with a ray of bright- 
ness, She was trying to administer consolation 
to her companion, who, drowned in tears, had 
jast thrown herself back upon the hard bed, 
unable to control her emotions. 

“Cheer up, cheer up, beloved mistress,” said 
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NIGHT ON THE LOIRE. 


Ida, “I have a presentiment that something 
pleasant will come to us even here, and that 
speedily. See, it is even lighter here now than it 
was an hour since; and we know by that, that 
the storm has cleared, and that the sun is setting 
gloriously. And the same sun, dear lady, is 
over all. What joy to think that when it brings 
a brighter beam to light up this dark prison, it 
js the same sun that shines upon our old home ; 
the same that lights the pathway of your brave 
husband; and—” She ceased suddenly; and 
Madame Lepina, wiping away the tears, said : 

“Yes; and that also of the brave Lagare. 
Is it not so, Ida? Is it not that which gives to 
your words a sound of joy and hope ?”” 

There was no time for explanation; for ere 
the words had left her lips, a sound was heard at 
the door, and the grim jailer entered; and in the 
darkened twilight, they saw that another form 
followed him, by the light at the open door. 

“Fifteen minutes,” said the jailer, in answer 
toa whispered question from the stranger. “I 


shall watch outside, and knock for you at the 
expiration of that time.” 

Tho jailer placed a small lamp in the hand of 
the new comer; and he came forward to where 
the prisoners were waiting in breathless suspense. 


As the lamp shed its rays over his face, Ida gave 
aglad shriek that stirred the very depths of the 
stranger’s heart. 

“My Ida! is it thus that I behold you?” he 
asked in a low voice. ‘“ And you too, Madame 
Lepina? Alas! what would the poor general 
say, to meet you in this dungeon ?” 

“Dearest Carlos,” whispered Ida, “speak to 
her only in the language of hope. She is very 
low in spirits, and her health constantly failing in 
this dismal place. Hold the light that I may see 
her face, which I can only dimly discern.” 

“My generous, true-hearted love!” said Le- 
gare, ‘how can I sufficiently express my admi- 
ration of your nobleness and firmness, in following 
the unfortunate lady hither ?” 

“Do not talkin that way, Carlos. Is she not 
my friend and benefactress—my more than 
mother ? And how little you must have esteemed 
me if you thought that I could forsake her now!” 

Madame roused herself from her sorrow, and 
asked Legare many questions; but ere he could 
answer half of them, he heard the harsh voice 
of the jailer within the door, warning him that 
the fifteen minutes had expired. He now made a 
daily visit for some weeks, and always accom- 
panied them with some delicacies more adapted 
to their wants than the coarse prison fare. He 
won over the jailer to permit this ; and his visits 
formed a new era in the life of the prisoners. 
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Gradually, through the potency of his gifts to 
the jailer and his little girl, whom her father 
idolized, the time was lengthened to a half, and 
sometimes to a whole hour. 

How sweet were those hours of communion! 
In after days, how did Legare recall them as the 
happiest that had fallen upon his life. Some- 
times he would bring candles, and light up the 
room with such a glow as they had not witnessed 
for the whole of their imprisonment; but he 
took care to lower the light gradually, before the 
jailer opened the door. Once, he passed the 
ferocious pro-consul in the yard. A moment 
earlier, and his visits to the prisoners would have 
been stopped. Ie eyed him suspiciously ; but 
as Legare had on the dress of a Swiss peasant, 
and carried a basket of fruit in his hand—a 
method to which he was obliged to resort—the 
pro-consul supposed him to be only a servant, 
and he was allowed to pass unmolested. , 

One day the door was rudely opened by some 
men while madame lay asleep. Ida motioned to 
them that they must not wake her, as she was ill 
and exhausted. They had an expression upon 
their countenances, of which Ida vainly tried to 
dispel the anxiety that it inspired in her. It 
was a mingling of ferocity and derision; and al- 
thongh she could not divine why she thought so, 
she was sure that it had some terrible import. 

Another time—and this was in the evening— 
madame’s name was called; and the person call- 
ing her, intimated that she must come into the 
passage. She was asleep; and Ida, apprehen- 
sive of some new terror for her already worn- 
down and exhausted charge, went herself, to 
answer to the call. She went back no more! 

The morning preceding that terrible night, 
Legare had, in walking over the drawbridge 
which led immediately from the prison, remarked 
a curious bout, apparently just built. It was 
very broad at the bottom, capable of holding 
a large number of persons, and seemed better 
designed to float upon, than to cutthe waves. It 
attracted his attention, and he made a pause to 
examine it. He perceived that an immense hole 
had been cut out in the bottom of the boat, and 
a valve introduced, to which was attached a 
small iron chain. He saw some persons ap- 
proaching, and not willing to meet them, he 
turned hastily away; but the sight of that boat 
haunted him all day. He could not banish it 
from his mind. In some way he connected it 
with the idea of the prisoners; then, unable to 
arrive at any settled coyclusion, he tried to 
banish it from his mind. 

Had it been possible to make another visit that 
day, he would certainly have done so; buat as 
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the jailer had often told him that he was already 
running the risk of losing his place by admitting 
him daily, he contented himself with hovering 
about the vicinity of the prison, and feeling that 
he was holding ward and watch around what he 
truly loved. He kept walking about until after 
dark ; and laughing at his own foolish fears, and 
the presentiments which he had cherished through 
the day, he went back to the house where he had 
been received on his return. Ile retired to rest; 
but sleep forsook his pillow. 

He rose and paced the room until morning, 
longing for the hour when he might expect to be 
admitted to the prison. Something whispered 
him—or, as he tried to think, it was the effect of 
last night’s sleeplessness —but something im- 
pressed him that there was trouble there. Mad- 
ame Lepina’s wearied and pallid look came to 
his mind, as he had seen it the morning before; 
and now he remembered thinking that Ida’s 
cheek, as he held up the little spirit lamp to her 
countenance, looked pale and wan. He quickened 
his steps until he stepped upon the bridge. The 
boat was gone, and there were some indications 
that the draw had been raised since he was here 
the day previous. Still the feeling of dread 
curdled the very blood about his heart ; and when 
he met the jailer near the door of madame’s cell, 
he shuddered visibly. 

“You will find your friend alone,” the jailer 
remarked, as he unlocked the door. 

“My friend,” said Legare, ‘why not my 
friends?” And the blood left his cheek, and his 
hand trembled as he passed in. 

The jailer sank his voice to the lowest tone. 
* One of them met her death last night.” 

“ One! which—which—for God’s sake, Mou- 
lins, tell me which ?” 

“TItwas madame. The pro-consul visited her 
last night, and she refused to answer some ques- 
tions with which he assailed her about her hus- 
band. He came out, ordered the draw to be raised, 
and a boat brought to this step. Then madame 
was called out, and although it was so dark that 
Phillipe who had just come to relieve me, could 
not see her, yet he felt her presence. She came 
out, and her first step was into the boat; a valve 
in the bottom was suddenly loosened, and—you 
know the rest. Sacre! if I had been here, I 
would have pitched that man into the stream! 
I tell you, friend, I have not been able to go in 
there this morning, to see that poor desolate girl, 
who I suppose is her daughter.”’ 

Legare staggered forward as Moulins opened 
the door; but heard no sound within. A deathly 
stillness prevailed in the dark room, and he had 
just strength enough left to light the small lamp. 


NIGHT ON THE LOIRE, 


Ile approached the bed; the outline of a figure 
met his gaze, and he drew the shect from the 
face—it was that of Madame Lepina! Where, 
then, was Ida? A terrible thought arose in his 
mind; and in that of Moulins also. The latter 
called Phillipe, his nephew, and made him repeat 
the transaction of the night before. 


“That sets it all at rest,” said the jailer, “ it 
must have been mademoiselle, then, who took 
the old lady’s place.” * 

He spoke to unconscious ears, for Legare had 
fallen to the stone floor insensible. But as Mou- 
lins stooped to raise him, he touched the hand of 
the supposed sleeper on the bed. It was deadly 
cold; and starting at the chill, as he looked at 
her more attentively, he saw that she was dead, 
She had, in all probability, heard the splash, as 
Ida touched the water; and the shock, or her 
failing to return, had destroyed her. 

Legare woke to consciousness and to misery. 
Henceforward, he became a wanderer upon the 
earth; and in the depths of the forest, on the 
mountain top, or in the seclusion of valleys, he 
shrunk alike from the sight or sound of a river. 
The rushing waters brought with them the fatal 
remembrance of that awful night, when, as he 
had often pictured the scene in imagination, Ida 
had sunk into the embraces of the treacherous 
Loire, which had never given up its dead. 

Once and once only he had wept ; and that was 
after many years, when he accidentally met the 
aged General Lepina; but he never breathed 
Ida’s name, even to him. And he continued to 
wander among the loneliest solitudes, until, one 
morning he was found by some travellers, in 4 
ravine among the Pyrenees. They raised his 
head, from which the warmth of life was not yet 
departed. Ie had gone to rejoin his murdered 
love! 

* That the wife of General Lepina was doomed to such 
a death, and that when called to meet ft, a young girl. 
her attendant, went forward in her place, and was 


drowned in a boat with a valve at the bottom, is sn 
historival fact. 
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Paciric Farmync.—California bids fair to 
lead the world in agriculture. In San Jose, 8 
pumpkin was raised this year weighing one hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. It grew from a seed 
which produced an aggregate of sixteen hundred 
pounds of pumpkins. An apple tree in the nar- 
sery of Mr. Lindsay, at Union, Hamboldt Pay, 
which is not much hizher than a man’s bead, 
bore eighty-one apples that would average half a 
pound in weight, making over forty pounds of 
fruit. The weight of the fruit would exceed 
that of the tree, roots, branches and leaves. 
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1 LOVED A MEEK AND TENDER FLOWER. 
BY E. W. PUTNAM. 
I loved a meek and tender flower, 
Within whose tearful eye 
Scemed ever mirrored faithfully, 
The star-lit azure sky. 
I bore that floweret to my home, 
And wept to see it lie 
Drooping and pale upon my heart, 
Mid stranger scenes to die. 


T loved a bright and beauteous star, 
And gazed, at set of sun, 

Upon its varying beams afar, 
Wishing it were my own. 

But while devising some wild means 
By which to make it mine, 

I saw, behind the azure hills, 
That beauteous star decline. 


I cherished long a darling hope, 
And watched, with eager eye, 

To see the bud of promise ope— 
I saw it wither, die. 

And I exclaimed, in tears, ‘0, thus 
Must all that’s dear depart!” 

When Faith, from the pure land of love, 
Thus whispered to my heart: 


“ There is a flower that ever blooms, 
A star that e’er will shine, 
A hope that beameth brighter yet, 
When earthly hopes decline ; 
By smiling angels’ hands thtey’re wreathed 
With precious jewels rife, 
And placed upon the Christian’s brow, 
A glorious crown of life.” 


THE MISER’S WARD. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


A narp, harsh, grasping man was old Peter 
Carew: the oldest of his neighbors could not re- 
member when he had been anything but grasp- 
ing. There was a story current—current only 
in whispers, for no one dared brave the roused 
wrath of the rich miser—that he had once been 
abound boy in the village, that defiant of all re- 
straints he had stolen his only sister from the 
poor house where she had been born, and with 
her left the place and went—no one knew whith- 
er. The waves of time rolled on, and the little 
tipple this singular disappearance created on the 
tide of our village life, soon settled down into 
calmness, and the wanderers were forgotten. 
The petalant, crafty, crabbed disposition of the 
boy rendered him distasteful to those who had 
protected him, and the town were probably only 
too glad to rid themselves of the dreamy, 
shadowy-eyed girl who had so tong been a 


burthen to them. At all events, no pains had 
been taken to recover them, and as I said before, 
they were very speedily forgotten. More years 
rolled on, and other impulses and other incidents 
settled down upon the village. Old people had 
gone to their long rest, and a younger generation 
was springing up in our midst, when old Peter 
Carew came amongst us, and bought up an 
estate which had long been in the market. He 
had but two attendants: an old man and an 
older wife, who superintended his household ar- 
rangements, and cared for his domestic comfort. 
He never visited away from his home, never 
encouraged his neighbors in their social tenden- 
cies, never suffered the slightest approach to 
familiarity, and seemed only to live in the light 
of his own accumulations, and the excitement of 
his grasping, money-grubbing miserly employ- 
ment. No farm was so well tilled as Peter Ca- 
rew’s; no estate yielded so much, yet those who 
tilled it for him, knew just as little about its 
owner as did his neighbors. His name on 
change was good for the most exorbitant amount, 
and most exorbitant was the interest demanded 
for the use of that name; yet those who dealt 
with him were as ignorant of anything beyond 
his external nature, as any other of the mystified 
villagers. Children slunk away from him, and 
crept frightened into the shadow as he passed ; 
conversation, no matter how mirthful, stood 
hushed and silent at his approach, or continued 
only in ominous whispers. Nurses used the 
name of old Peter Carew as a terror to refractory 
children ; old gossips, sitting over their tea, 
shook their heads, and predicted evil to one so 
evil in himself. Did he know this? or knowing 
it, did he care for the opinion of his fellow-vil- 
lagers? Was there no inner chamber to his 
heart, where beneath the crust of sordid avarice 
and love for gain were gathered the gentle mem- 
ories of a childhood untainted by greed and gold ? 
Did he never sit in that large lone room where 
the shadows slept eternally, and rolling the stone 
away frem the sepulchre of the past, look in 
upon the ashes of what had been hope and love 
and charity? Were there no moments in that 
wasted life when the spirit wings flung off their 
rusty chains and spread themselves into the 
purer atmosphere of dormant affections? God 
knoweth! No one else could follow the miser 
to his lonely chamber, or read the secrets of that 
closely shut heart. And so years rolled on, till 
even he became an object of indifference to his 
neighbors, and was left to pursue his avocations 
of money-making and money-saving in com- 
parative peace. 

Christmas had come. Great fires were roaring 
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and sparkling in wide-mouthed fireplaces. Par- 
ties were forming in old homesteads, and children 
were coming home whose step had long been 
silent in the paternal mansions. Everywhere 
were glee and joy and excitement. The poor 
were made happy by bountiful donations from 
the more fortunate villagers; the rich were deep 
in the mystéries of invitation cards and of party 
dresses ; little children, red and rosy, eagerly 
counted the hours till the arrival of Santa Claus 
should place them in the possession of some cov- 
eted treasure. There was happiness for every 
one—every one but poor, miserly Peter Carew. 
The night preceding Christmas was far into the 
morning, and still the old miser sat drearily in 
his great arm-chair. His chin was resting on 
his clasped hands, and his keen gray eyes were 
fixed intently upon the craekling fire. Now and 
then a falling ember would startle him from his 
revery, but replacing it he would again settle 
back into his chair and continue his meditations. 
Not a very pleasant picture was that solitary old 
man, sitting over his solitary fire in his solitary 
old mansion. His hair was sparse and gray, and 
scarcely wavered upon his wrinkled forehead. 
The firelight flickered about his person, lighting 
up his face, and bringing out in bold relief all 
the lines and curves which age and avarice had 
engendered there. Was it an illusion of the 


flashing light, or had indeed that old worn face ° 


settled down into something of feeling and hu- 
manity in its outlines? The Christmas bells had 
long ago ceased ringing, and still he sat and 
thought. The fire had gone down into darkness, 
with only now and then an occasional glimmer 
looking out like an eye from the dead ashes, and 
then fading away. The stars were all gone, and 
the crimson of morning was just breaking up in 
the east. Merry voices were ringing out in the 
air, and even while he listened, one more daring 
than the rest had called out under his window : 
“ A happy Christmas to you, Mr. Carew.” 
Happy! Mr. Carew rose and dropped the 
heavy curtains still more closely over the win- 
dows, and again seated himself by a now fireless 
hearth. He heard the jingling of bells as the 
sleighs glided over the crusted snow; he heard 
the mingled voices of song and shout, the dis- 
tant echoes of pealing laughter, the lusty crow 
of the village chanticleer, and he knew it was 
morning. He knew Christmas day had come, 
yet still he sat leaning heavily upon his clasped 
hands, and gazing intently into the ashes where 
the fire had died out. Was he the only 
lonely desolate man in the world? Was it a 
happy Christmas to all on earth but him? Was 
there no other fireless hearth nor empty home, 
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nor tenantless heart in the wide universe? But 
what were his possessions? Had his own hand 
put away from him all of love, of gentle affec. 
tion, of tender sympathy which it had been his 
lot ever to know? The sun had come up now, 
hanging every leafless twig with diamonds, and 
turning the vast fields of snow into living bril- 
liants. Crowded sleighs were transporting 
masses of jovial people from one house to anoth- 
er; little children were flattening their noses 
against the window panes to catch a glimpse of 
the passing crowds, and the reign of pleasure 
had already began in good earnest. The miser 
could not close his ears, so he sat in his chair 
and listened. Another hour had passed, when 
the door opened, and the old serving man 
hobbled into the room. ; 

“Well?” questioned the miser, lifting a face 
which looked singularly gray in the dim, hardly 
lighted room. 

“That man’s family in the tenant house,” 
muttered the servant, in no pleasant terms; “I 
can do nothing with him. He has got no 
money ; his wife and children are sick, and—” 

“Pshaw! Turn them out. I told you so last 
week. Turn them outorI hold you responsible. 
Turn them out, bag and baggage !” 

“ But the sick wife; the children ?”’ 

“ What’s that tome? What business has a 
man like him with a wife and children? Why 
haven’t I a wife and chil— (the miser choked 
upon the word). I have no compassion upon 
sucha man. If he must have luxuries let him 
pay for them, I wont. Don’t let them stop 
another day!” 

“0, master, don’t! Think what the day is; 
think what that poor man must suffer at best? 
Happiness all around him; plenty all around 
him ; homes and loves and affections all around 
him ; only him and his so afflicted. O, master, 
don’t, don’t! Or if you will be hard on them, 
don’t trouble them to-day—not on Christmas 
day!” And the servant’s eyes were full of tears. 

“Pah! what is Christmas day tome? Who 
lifts a hand to lighten my burthens? Who cares 
if I starve, rot, perish here in the midst of my 
gold ?” 

“Ido! O, Ido, guardy; I do, indeed!” 

A quick start; a burst of wild surprise, and 
the old servant was down on his knees, kissing 
the little hand which for the moment was 
abandoned to him. 

“ Little Lula—little Lula—little Lula!” were 
the only words intelligible for his sobs. 

What a cherry, smiling, happy face it was that 
nestled down on the old miser’s breast; and 
with what almost ludicrous tenderness did the 
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soft hand wander over the worn face, and smooth 
the sparse gray hair down upon the wrinkled 
brow. It was not a handsome face—it was not 
brilliant or piquant, or enchanting to look at. 
There was too much strength in the massive 
forehead, and too firm an outline to the general 
features for womanly beauty. The eyes too, 
though large and flashing, had that same keen 
and piercing expression which characterized 
those of her guardian—for such the miser was. 
But when occasion called it forth, that firm- 
lined face could settle into the utmost look of 
affectionate devotion ; those keen gray eyes grow 
soft and gentle as a dove’s; and that wilful little 
mouth take leave of its firm-cut outline, and 
melt into the warmest perfection of womanly 
beauty. But for that little rigidity, her mouth 
would have been the impersonation of feminine 
sweetness: bright, rich, passionate lips like 
opening rosebuds, with pearly teeth just gleam- 
ing through the rift of bloom guarded by 
roguish dimples which would have set a hermit 
sighing, went far to detract from the plainer 
points of view from which a stranger might 
judge her. A profusion of hair swept over her 
shoulders in auburn curls, and fell far below her 
waist. You almost felt this was her only vanity, 


so carefully were the long ringlets trained to 


fall about her. As they mingled now with the 
white hair of the miser, the old simile of spring 
and winter was palpably presented. With a 
warm, caressing gesture, she freed herself from 
the miser’s clasp and looked shiveringly about 
the room. 

“No fire this cold day? O, guardy, I’m 
afraid you'll have to let me stay, now I’ve come, 
and take care of you. Wasn’t you surprised, 
though? Idare say you never thought of me. 
I waited for an invitation, but as that didn’t 
come to me, I came to you—don’t you see? If 
the mountain wouldn’t go to Mahomet, why 
Mahomet must go to the mountain; though I 
must say my mountain don’t deserve it of me.” 

It was beautiful to see her, with her glad, 
bright face, slipping down on her knees by his 
side, kissing his shrivelled hand in her fondling, 
womanly manner. The miser, all his bitterness 
gone, laid his hand upon her head, and gazed 
down upon the lithe little creature before him. 
What had he not lost in all those cold, hard 
years, by refusing the companionship of his 
sister’s only child? He turned her face up to 
him and kissed it. 

“So you really do love your old hard-hearted 
guardian? You would like to live with him 
always, and render his few remaining years 
happy and comfortable ?” 
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“Few remaining fiddle-sticks! Don’t you 
talk of dying these many, many, many years 
yet; if you do I’ll—well I can’t tell you what I 
wont do. Why, no wonder you look old—and 
you do that, guardy, I must say—and feel old, 
shut up here with Mr. and Mrs. Pliney—nice old 
people as ever was, but not the company for you. 
O, you needn’t look glum. I’ve got over being 
afraid of you. I know, if youare an old miser, 
and I’m afraid you are, and if you are a regular 
man-eater, as people say you are, and if you do 
save up your money for—for—for me, I suppose 
—and the way I'll make it fly when you are 
gone, you'll see; well, I say if you are all these 
bad things to other people, I know you better. 
I know there is a warm heart and a dear loving 
nature somewhere about you, or you never would 
have taken poor orphan me, nobody’s child, 
whom nobody loved, and nobody cared for, and 
brought me up till now. O, guardy, if you had 
only allowed me to live with you, how happy I 
would have made you. I say, guardy, was you 
ever in love?” 

“ Girl !” 

In the warmth of,her heart, the gay-spirited 
girl had not noticed the gray, white face growing 
grayer and paler till this last startling syllable 
fell like a curse upon her ear. She started up, 
she wound her arms around him, she drew his 
head down upon her bosom, while her tears fell 
in rain over the wrinkled forehead. 

“ Forgive me,” she urged, “I did not mean, 
I did not think.” And sobs again choked her 
utterance. 

The miser kissed her, and led her to the door 
of his chamber. 

“Go now, dear,” he said. ‘Get Mr. Pliney 
to bring up your trunks, and make yourself as 
comfortable as you can. Don’t let me see any 
tears when you come again.” 

He smiled a ghastly, pitiful smile, and having 
kissed her again, closed the door, and when she 
was out of hearing, locked it, and sat himself 
down with memory. Picture after picture passed 
before him, and still he sat. A humble cottage, 
naked and bare, rooms full of staring strangers, 
with a coffin, and a grave in the poor’s corner, 
comprised the first picture. Then came the. 
poorhouse, with its attendant squallor and mis- 
ery, where through the long days a sturdy 
brother and a puny sister went lonely around 
from pauper to pauper, sometimes meeting with 
kindness, but oftener with ill-nature. Then the 
boy was bound out, and the frail, puny sister, 
withered alone like a flower broken from its 
stalk, and flung into the shadow. As this picture 
passed, the miser set his teeth firmly, and clinched 
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his hands as if wishing for the revenge he could 
not take. Brighter pictures then succeeded. 
The successful boy, the striving man, the warm- 
hearted brother and the tender lover. Thena 
dark, blank change: the sister betrayed by a 
villain, married in opposition to his most earnest 
prayers, and the wife that should have been his, 
the companion of another man, the mother of 
another man’s children, sold for gold, for grain, 
for greed! Then he went mad. Then he de- 
termined to sell himself for gold, for gain, for 
greed. Then he shut out every other impulse, 
every other aim, every other object but that of 
gain. Once only had the heart been betrayed 
into human emotion, when a poor, puny little 
orphan, his dead sister’s child, had been laid in 
his arms, and he had sworn to protect it. He 
had done his duty. He had placed her in com- 
petent hands, he had watched over her educa- 
tion, he had taken care of her physical and 
mental training, and in all but bestowing upon 
her a father’s affection, he had felt for her a 
father’s care. He had visited her once a year, 
but never while he had been resident of the 
village, had she before visited him. 

Luella Wilton was little more than seventeen 
years of age when she is introduced to the read- 
er, yet possessing rare powers of discrimination 
and energy; rare powers of discernment and 
analysis ; rare powers of determination and will. 
She had no impulsive feelings, formed no hasty 
opinions. She was grave and thoughtful for her 
years, and although her girlish propensities were 
not always held in check, there was a solidity 
and a staidness about her every act more sug- 
gestive of the matron than the maiden. Still 
there was enough youthful blood in her veins to 
re-invigorate all who came in contact with her. 

Her visit to her miser uncle had not been with- 
out meditation. He was the only relative she 
had on earth, and whatever others might say, he 
had been kind to her, and she loved him accord- 
ingly. Until her tenth year she had been his 
constant companion, sitting with him in his sol- 
. itude, walking with him, riding with him, and 
associated with all his plans and views. The 
toneof her character had been caught from this 
companionship, and accounted in a measure for 
the practical solidity of her nature. It was a 
great trial to the old couple who had tended her 
infancy, when she was sent away to perfect her 
education ; but if her uncle missed her, he never 
allowed any one else to think so. Mrs. Pliney 
reasoned and begged, and entreated, but with a 
look which even the good soul knew bettsr than 
to brave, he only replied : 

“It is necessary ; I will it 80,” 
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From that time her name was seldom men- 
tioned in the house, and until her sudden appear. 
ance on Christmas morning, the old couple were 
quite ignorant of her residence. Luella had her 
own purposes to work out, however, in this un- 
expected visit. Love is always at the bottom of 
all mischief, and of course she, in her bright, 
fresh, happy girlhood, had not escaped the snare. 
She loved, as she did everything else, strongly, 
bravely, and with a firm reliance upon the worth 
of the object beloved. Her clear, ealm judg. 
ment told her there was no real perfection on 
earth, so she did not look fora perfect man; 
but she would as soon have doubted the stars in 
heaven as the constancy and affection of Walter 
Graham. She did not expect him to love her 
as she loved him. She did not expect to engross 
his mind day and night to the exclusion of every 
other object as he did hers. She would not have 
respected him so much if he did. He was nota 
particularly demonstrative lover, and Luella was 
rather pleased that he was not; but there was 
that in him of honest, hardy, manly purpose, 
which induced a woman to rely implicitly upon 
his word. No fears, no jealousy, no stinging 
doubts had characterized their intimacy. It had 
begun in deep and calm respect, it had ended in 
warm and tender love. She would have repaid 
by stern rebuke any one who would have hinted 


at his probable infidelity, and so when he wound 
his arm around her, and asked her to be his wife, 
she placed her hand in his and replied, “ for- 
ever! here and hereafter.” And now she had 
come home to gain her guardian’s consent to 
their union. Her betrothed had accompanied 
her to the village, and remained at the hotel 
while she sought her uncle’s house. And there 
we found her. 

It was like magic, the change her coming had > 
already produced. Fires sparkled on hearths 
all unused to the cheery blaze. Warm-looking 
carpets glowed in the rich light which had long 
held solitary possession of the best room. Shut- 
ters were thrown open, and window curtains 
pushed back to their farthest extent to let in the 
surprised sunlight. The village had been ran- 
sacked for material for a first-rate Christmas 
dinner. Mr. Carew looked twenty years younger 
in the unexpected joy of the occasion, and 
the old serving people were beside them- 
selves with happiness. Luella was the sun- 
shine which had lighted up the gloomy old 
house, and already the miser had determined 
never to part with her, when an explosion took 
place which threatened to annihilate happiness 
forever. 


For the first time in her life, Luella trembled 
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before the terrible anger of her uncle. The din- 
ner had been removed, the fires replenished, and 
in a cozy little room sat the miser and his ward : 
he in his comfortable arm-chair, she on a little 
footstool at his side, leaaing her elbows on his 
knees, and looking wistfully up into his face. 
The secret was trembling on her lips, still the 
words would not come to her aid. Some secret 
presentiment of evil seemed holding them back, 
and cautioning her not to be too precipitate. 
The miser was keen-eyed and quick-witted. He 
saw her wistful gaze, and divined her thoughts. 
His face grew stern and dark, and he lifted her 
hands from their resting place, and moving his 
chair, he went to the window, aud stood for a 
few moments in silent thought. The wintry 
wind was wildly astir among the leafless boughs 
of the forlorn-looking trees. It lifted the whirl- 
ing snow, and shook with a sullen malignity the 
windows and blinds of the old mansion. It 
whistled round the corners of the house, and 
occasionally tumbled down the chimney with a 
great roar and a gust. Without, all was bleak, 
dismal, sullen; within, all brightness, light and 
love. He turned again to the fireplace, where 
Luella was still sitting, now pale and agitated. 


Why should he waste her young life as his had 
been wasted ? Why should he bring down upon 


that young heart the torments of a blighted af- 
fection, because his heart had been crushed ? 
Why should he sting her to death because his 


own life had been a blank? It was right, it was 
necessary, it must come some time, and for the 
rest the old house was big enough to hold them 
all. His miser heart was melted. in his bosom. 
He saw his only sister going away to die with 
the bitter curse of his tempestuous wrath upon 
her head ; and how wonderfully she resembled 
that sister loved and lost; the more so as she sat 
there, pale and trembling with some undefined 
dread. He went to her, lifted the bright curls 
away from her forehead, and gazed down into 
her tearful eyes. 

“Is he worthy of you ?” he asked. 

With a great gush of joy, Luella sprang to 
his bosom, and wound her arms around his neck. 
For the next half hour nothing disturbed the 
ttillness of the room, but the soft, faint mur- 
murings of Luella, as she narrated the incidents 
of her engagement. The miser was more 
agitated than ever she had seen him in her 
life. His face was pale, and his limbs trembled 
as if shaken with a sudden cold. In her history 
le read the history of his own lost life, and the 
listory of every life that love has made happy. 
It was past ; the confession was over, and still 
Luella hid her face on her uncle’s bosom. 
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“ And his name, Lula; you have forgotten to 
tell me his name ¢” 

“ Walter Graham.” 

“ Walter Graham !” And with a ringing oath 
he sprang from his chair, nearly upsetting Luella 
in his haste. “ Walter Graham! Her son, 
Walter Graham ; he is your lover?” 

Luella, astonished, pagalyzed with terror, and 
nearly frantic with fear, raised her eyes to her 
uncle’s face. And such a face as it was! So 
rigid, so colorless, so full of burning, unquench- 
able hatred, that she cowered and sank before it. 

“ Her son! her son! You to marry her son 
He stood wringing his hands and muttering overt 
and over again the bitter words, till Luella crept 
up to him, and laid her own on his arm. 

+“ What have I done? ‘Why are you so angry 
with me? What has Walter done to make you 
so pitiless ?” 

“ Why do I stand here, the wreck of everything 
manly and good? Why has my life been dark- 
ened and blackened and abhorred ; lone, lone, 
miserable, betrayed, ruined past redemption ? 
Why have I lost all trust in God, all faith in 
man? Why am I despised of all my race, an 
object of horror te those about me? Why, O, 
God in heaven ! why have I no past but a blank, 
no future but desolation? Why but because I 
loved a treacherous woman? Why but because 
I mistook a demon fora demi-god? And that 
demon, woman ; that fiend whose breath of fire 
devastated a whole lifetime, was Ida Graham, 
the mother of Walter! Do you wonder now 


that Iam moved ? That I gloat over the chance 
to wring her heart as she has mine ; that I joy to 
see revenge once more within my grasp?” 

With a look upon her face which would have 
melted any heart bat one bent on his own retali- 
ation, Luella sank down upon her knees crying : 

Mercy ! mercy !” 

“Mercy!” he hissed, stamping the floor with 
the ferocity of a fiend. “Mercy! What mercy 
had she upon me? What pity did she extend to 
the poor youth whose worship she had won only 
for the sport of the moment? Grand sport! 
capital sport! a poor fly writhing upon a pin—a 
butterfly broken on a wheel! Rare sport! O, 
yes, mercy! she shall have mercy, the mercy of 
my crushing, unutterable scorn! Of my bitter, 
eternal hatred 

His hatred! Yes, it was written on that 
swollen and livid brow ; on those set and pallid 
lips ; in the wild light of those piercing eyes! 
Luella saw it all, and the agony of her crushed 
and bleeding heart sprang out in a deep wild 
ery for help and compassion from above. She 
gazed upon the dark face above her, but it was 
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pitiless even in its abstraction. She tried to 
speak, but no words came from her lips. 

“And you,” he said; “you whom I have 
cherished, to turn viper in my bosom ; before 
you shall ever marry with that accursed man, 
before you shall ever bear the name of Graham, 
I will kill you, crush you into the ground, heap 
perdition on your head! Mark me; there is no 
alternative. Now send for your lover; tell him 
all I say, and why I repudiate him; and add to 
your dismissal my curse—my bitter, burning 
curse.” 

He flung her away from him with such force 
that she fell among the curtains of the deep bay 
window, without the strength or ability to rise 
again. Ido not think he knew the force he 
used, or was aware of her fall, till a low moan 
disturbed his dreary meditations. He set her 
upon her feet again, without relaxing one muscle 
of his stern face, and then she went softly away 
from him, walking like one in a dream, and sat 
down to write to her lover. That done, she 
rang the bell for the serving man, and bid him 
hasten back. She was very pale, and her eyes 
were swollen and disfigured ; beyond that there 
was no unusual emotion visible. She knew her 
uncle’s indomitable will, believed the separation 
to be inevitable, and tried to do her duty unre- 
piningly. - The wind still roared and sobbed in 
the chimney, and around the corner of the 
houses; but the sun was out, and the glittering 
light lay all along between the mansion and the 
village. She could see the windows of the hotel 
where Walter was stopping, and for one mad 
moment her impulse was to fly away to him, and 
be at rest. To be with him, anywhere, away 
from the whole world if need be, was the wild 
cry of her agonized heart; but other thoughts 
came to her, and she tried to be reconciled. She 
saw her messenger disappearing behind the hill 
which hid the hotel entrance, and in a few mo- 
ments more, saw her lover, happy and radiant, 
hurrying forward to meet her. She had given 
him no intimation of the preceding incidents, 

- and it was in the fullness of hope that he now 
hastened along. Seeing her at the window he 
gaily kissed his hand, and the next moment he 
stood panting beside her. He would have thrown 
his arms around her, and imprinted his usual 
kiss upon her lips, but she drew back and waved 
him away. 

“Never more, Walter! O, never more in this 
long, dreary world. It is all over; the love and 
the hope, and happy anticipations we used to 
enjoy; it is all—all over!” Her head sank 
upon her breast, and for the first time, he noticed 
her wan and colorless face. 


“Why, Lu, my darling! My darling, what 
is the matter? What has happened? Who 
dares come between you and me?” 

She lifted her pitiful, tearless face to his, and 
would have spoken, but he caught her to his 
heart. ‘The color came back to her poor, pallid 
cheek, and a wild, passionate sob broke from her 
heart. A moment of silence—a moment’s read- 
ing of that colorless face—a moment of doubting, 
agonized suspense, and then Walter knew all, 
Pen would fail to convey the intensity of that 
hour of anguish. Let him who has risked his 
whole life time of love on one frail venture, and 
watched jts utter demolition, imagine the scene, 
Icould not if I would describe it. The shock 
seemed to paralyze Walter Graham. He could 
not comprehend it; could not believe it. To 
give her up when she had become part and par. 
cel of his existence! And that too, to gratify 
the revenge of and old miserly man who loved 
nothing but his money bags! 

“You are breaking my heart, Luella,” he ex- 
claimed passionately, releasing himself from her 
clinging arms. 

“ God help us!” she replied. “ I have broken 
my own, too.” 

“You? You haven’t done it. That uncle of 
yours is the one to blame for it all. You have 
no right to listen to him. You have no right to 
sacrifice both our lives to his infernal revenge. 
I say you have no right to do anything of the 
kind.” 

Luella clasped his hands, and looked implor- 
ingly in his face. Her eyes were dry and lurid, 
and her lips parched as if with sudden fever. 

“ There is no help for it, Walter. My uncle 
is the only friend I ever have known. He has 
educated me; brought me up. I owe every: 
thing to him. He has the right to my obedience ; 
the right to my gratitude ; the gight to my filial 
regard. He is not the bad man the world thinks 
him. He is embittered, not malicious. He has 
always been kind to me till now, and I cannot 
rebel against him, even if my heart breaks in 
the struggle. Whatever happens, you will never 
forget me; you will never doubt me ; you will 
love me always—always ;‘and if we never meet 
again—” Heart-broken sobs choked her utter- 
ance fora moment. ‘“ Remember me, Walter. 
Pity me. It is the last thing I shall ever ask of 
you, for Iam dying, Walter. I cannot be your 
wife, and I cannot live without you.” 

It was no shame to Walter that his face was 
suffused with tears. There was no lack of man- 
liness in the wild and passionate sobs which 
characterized that parting embrace. They bad 
loved not as men and women love every day, 
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but with an intensity of affection—a never 
doubting, melting together of souls, and as their 
love had been strong, their anguish was wild and 
bitter. Kiss after kiss had been rained upon the 
lips, the eyes, the forehead and the hands of the 
broken-hearted girl, and Walter was about to 
tear himself from her embrace, when, raising his 
eyes to the door, he encountered the face and 
form of Peter Carew! And what a change! 
Could that face, of late so distorted by frantic 
rage, be the face of the miser uncle? Could 
that quivering lip, those streaming eyes, that 
humble, sorrowful face, belong to one so terrific 
in his wrath? Luella, startled by an exclama- 
tion from her lover, looked up, and sprang into 
her uncle’s arms. 

“The old heart is aching in its loneliness, 
Luella; the old home would be more desolate 
than ever without you; the old man can better 
forego his revenge, Luella, than to miss the 
bright face and the sunny smile that has cheered 
him so often. Can you forgive him for spoiling 
this best and holiest day in the year; for making 
you miserable on Christmas day ?” 

“ And Walter ?” asked Luella, smiling through 
her tears. 

“And Walter? Yes, of course, and Walter, 
though he did call me a miserly old curmudgeon, 
I forgive him—yes—and I forgive his mother,” 
he added, solemnly, “as I hope to be forgiven. 
Away with the tears now. We'll have no more 
of them. Come in, old woman,” he cried out to 
Mrs. Pliney, who had been standing quivering at 
the door. “Come in and greet your new master 
and mistress. Now none of your boo-hoo-ing. 
There, that’s enough kissing, now go and hunt 
up your husband, and tell him if he don’t set us 
out the best supper that ean be found in this vil- 
lage—a supper for three, mind—I’ll dismiss 
him, and he knows I’lldo it. Now for a kiss 
all around, and God bless us all, and make 
us grateful, and more than all, forgiving.” 

Need more be told? Need we describe the 
peace and happiness that descended like an an- 
gel upon that old mansion, and more than all, 
upon that old miser’s heart? Need we tell of the 
surprise of the poor tenant when told that his 
rent was paid, and that he was to live free till 
his family recovered? Need I describe the won- 
der of the villagers when the Carew house was 
thrown open, and invitations sent forth for a 
grand New Year’s party? How Miser Carew, 
in a few short months, grew to be Uncle Carew 
—the uncle of the whole surrounding country, 
and the especially beloved of little children ? 
No! The intelligent reader, knowing how love 
chastens and refines the grossest intellect, will 


have guessed at all of that. Two more pictures 
and my tale is told. 

In a cosy room, made cool and shadowy by . 
the clustering bloom of the Michigan rose vine, 
a fair young girl sits dreamily at her toilet table. 
The door opens, and Mrs. Pliney, younger by 
ten years than when we last saw her, comes 
softly in, and prints a kiss upon her darling’s 
brow. She has a bunch of rare white rosebuds, 
the gift of Walter, which she lays carefully in 
Luella’s lap. She is beginning to spread out the 
rich bridal dress which decorates the bed, but 
Luella has not yet finished her sweet revery ; so 
she begs for just ten minutes more of solitude. 
Mrs. Pliney fidgets a little, but finally leaves the 
room. Then she takes up the rosebuds, and 
fondles them as if they were sentient beings.— 
Once more the door softly opens and she sees 
reflected in the glass, not Mrs. Pliney, but her 
betrothed husband. 

“O, you mustn’t come in now, Walter—in- 
deed you mustn’t!”’ she cries with a little rogue- 
ish glance at her dishabille condition. 

But he does come in, and takes her in his 
arms, and presses his lips to hers, and calls her 
“his—his wife,” just in time for Mrs. Pliney to 
catch him at it, and raise her hands in holy hor- 
ror. And with this picture we drop the curtain. 

In another room, not far distant, sits an 
elderly lady, upon whose face there are traces 
of recent tears. Nervous, she must be, for every 
floating breeze, every waving of the window 
curtain startles her, and turns her pale. At 
length the step she is evidently waiting for, yet 
dreading to hear, comes measuredly along the 
hall. She starts up, turning to the door with 
anxious, frightened eyes, and then sinks back 
again, pale, and trembling in every limb. The 
door opens, and Peter Carew, rejuvenated and 
brilliant in his holiday clothes, clasps both her 
hands in his. What followed in that long confi- 
dence which succeeded, is too sacred for the in- 
trusive glance of curiosity. Nor will I attempt 
to say which calls for the most sympathy, or 
which was most beautiful in thesight of Heaven, 
the union of those fresh, young, happy hearts, 
or the reconciliation of those who had been so 
long at variance. 

Peter Carew still lives, surrounded by innu- 
merable little Grahams, and protected by the love 
of Walter and Luella. There is a small-sized 
edition of Peter Carew on the carpet now, roll- 
ing round, and wonderously endangering the 
kitten’s tail, and if he don’t turn out a spoilt 
Peter Carew before he does a nice young man, it 
will not be for want of efforts to that effect made 
by Unele Peter and by Grandmother Graham. — 
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THE BELLES OF CLAYTONVILLE, 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


A LARGE wood fire was burning on the ample 
hearth of the great room at number ten Felix 
Place. It shone and glowed all over the carved 
woodwork, the heavy window shutters, now 
closed for the evening, and the ceiling on which 
some unknown artist had drawn fantastic pictures, 
and colored them as fantastically as he had 
drawn. Brown-haired angels with orange-colored 
wings were clutching furiously at others with blue 
hair and pink feet. A very fat and dropsical- 
looking St. John was supported on the right by 
an emaciated Peter, with a bunch of keys that 
might have locked up the Bastile. 

A wheezy piano was discoursing the Battle of 
Prague, under the fair hands of Annabel Ver- 
ner, the daughter of the house ; and she had taken 
care to place the instrument directly under the 
old-fashioned mirror that hung between the win- 
dows. Nor was she to blame; for she loved to 
look on beauty, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful faces in the world was reflected in that 
old mirror. The face was one of those where 
the roses seemed struggling through the clear, 
olive tint of the complexion ; and was partly 
shaded by the drooping curls of the dark brown 
hair, which was braided into an immense knot at 
the back of the head, giving it a purely Grecian 
outline. Eyes of the deepest gray, shaded by 
lashes much darker than the hair, and so long as 
to touch the cheek, eyebrows deeply arched, 
finely cut lips, red and pouting, and with their 
rare smile gleaming like sunlight over the whole 
countenance and showing the short, white tecth 
within, made up the rare beauty of Annabel 
Verner. 

A low, musical laugh told you that there was 
another occupant to this room ; and close by the 
ample hearth, sat a little figure on a low seat, 
holding a screen before the face that belonged to 
it. Mirthfulness shone out from every line of 
that sweet face, and illuminated the black cyes, 
while it seemed absolutely to nestle in the waves 
of the purple black hair. This was Helen 
Lowell. 

Annabel Verner turned round at this laugh 
from Helen, and saw that still another, as bright 
and beautiful as themselves, was just entering 
the door, but so sofily that she had not heard 
her. There was a loving embrace, as the three 
sprang to each other’s arms, and then the speedy 
disrobing of her outer garments showed another, 
but not less perfect style of loveliness in the per- 
son of Marion Atherton, The broad, queenly 


head had nota curl or braid. It was parted 
on the top, and combed smoothly on each side, 
to the back of the neck, where it was simply 
knotted and confined with a small golden arrow. 
Her dress was plain, dark merino, with long 
slecyes and made close to the throat, where asim- 
ple band of fine embroidery was fastened by a 
small broach. No other ornament was visible, 
and the small ears had evidently never been 
pierced. 

Both her companions were more elaborately 
dressed ; Annabel in a dark silk, highly trimmed, 
and with jewels flashing from her ears, hands 
and neck; while Helen was attired in a pale 
blue cashmere, with falling sleeves, displaying 
her beautiful arms and white throat to the great- 
est advantage. The purple hair was graced by 
a fresh white camellia. These three had been 
pronounced, by universal suffrage, the belles of 
Claytonville, and they carried off the palm with 
becoming dignity and modesty. 

Down on the large rug that lay cosily before 
the shining fire, sat the three girls, each talking 
innocently and unembarrassedly of the future, 
and planning bright schemes of wealth and hap- 
piness. I cannot say that some little atom of 
romance was not sprinkled amongst their talk, 
but the truth is, that riches formed by far the 
greatest part of it. 

“What “Chateaux d’Espagne” did they 
build! What noble, handsome and gifted hus- 
bands were to share all the fuiry favors which 
were thus to be showered down upon them! 
High, lofty brows, pure and white ; checks tinged 
by the warm kisses of the sun; tall, elegant 
figures, with a great deal of dignity, and a dash 
of smartness intermingled ; and above all, rich! 
These were their prospective husbands. 

It was on the thirteenth of February, and Val- 
entine’s Eve ; and when they separated for the 
night, with loving kisses and tender words, 
Helen Lowell said, “ We will meet again on 
every Valentine’s eve, uritil we are all married.” 
And to this they all agreed. 

At sixteen, years go slowly on. As we ap- 
proach onward, each one seems shorn of hours, 
days, weeks, until a year is but an atom of time; 
and even so was it with these fair, young girls, 
with all their fair, fresh youth lying as lightly 
upon them, as the dew lies on the rose; for it 
scems an age to look forward to the next Valen- 
tine’s Eve. 

But they are here again, on the. thirteenth of 
February. It is a bright, clear, cold night out, 
and the window panes are covered. with the deli- — 
cate tracery which the frost king paints in such 
masses of exquisite white light. Will. the young 
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girls’ frost work last longer than that upon the 
windows? We shall sec. 

The bright wood fire has given place to a pol- 
ished steel grate with high, brass columns ; but 
the spindle-legged piano is still there, and poor 
Annabel is still bringing out the Battle of Prague 
from its tuneless keys. And the musical laugh 
from Helen’s rosy lips is as beautiful to hear as 
ever. But for all this, there is something on the 
face of each, that tells of a shadow on the heart. 
The color on the bright cheeks of the belles of 
Claytonville comes and goes oftener, and the 
eyes have not the serene look of a year agone. 
For Love has stooped over those fair young 
faces, and shadowed them with his purple wing ; 
and in his train came old and wrinkled Care, and 
put the first stamp upon those pure white brows. 
The hearts that one year ago beat softly and reg- 
ularly to the music of youth and health, now 
sometimes peal out great cathedral throbs, and 
again low and faint murmurs like the sighing of 
a sca-shell, or the breathings of an Eolian harp. 
—And as they compare notes, you would smile 
to find how little the real lovers who form the 
theme of their conversation to-night, are like the 
ideal men who figured in their imaginations a 
year ago. Not even the romantic names which 
they had then given their invisible admirers 
remain, Their Alfreds and Hectors have given 
place to mere common Johns and Williams ; and 
the tall figures have come down to four feet six. 

Perhaps two more insignificant men could not 
have been found, as far as personal appearance 
goes, than they who aspired to the favor of An- 
nabel and Helen, William Carberry had long 
looked up to Annabel as one looks up to the 
angel of his own destiny. He was faulty, imper- 
fect, and at times dissipated; but her love had 
seemed somewhat to clevate him for a time. 
His only redeeming trait seemed to be the ten- 
derness of his love for her; and had she been a 
stronger woman, she might have moulded him 
into something better. 

John Porter was Carberry’s intimate friend ; 
and through his means had become acquainted 
with Annabel’s constant companion, Helen 
Lowell. To sce her was to love her, and won 
by his flattery, she too overlooked the inferiority 
of his person, and the faults of his character, and 
sealed her destiny by accepting him. 

James Lawton was of a different order. He 
was a great deal older than the two young men 
with whom his liking for Marion Atherton had 
involuntarily associated him. Of stronger mind, 
more keen and subtle wit, and a certain craftiness 
of character, he held his two companions in a 
controlling influence which they did not under- 


stand, nor in fact wish'to throw off, but submit- 
ted to be led by him wholly. Marion’s queenly 
disposition was rather longer in yielding to his 
sway, but then to her he did not at first assume 
such strong control. He loved her better than 
any earthly thing. Not even his ambition came 
up to the love which he felt for her. It was the 
one redeeming trait, mantling over his multitude 
of great faults. Marion, poor child! could not 
long keep up the almost regal dignity of her 
reserve, before such unqualified devotion. Her 
pride melted before it as the ice before the sun. 

Annabel and Helen wondered together, that a 
girl like Marion should so respond to the affec- 
tion of James Lawton. Strange, that they could 
not see that she, too, was comparing him with 
Carberry and Porter, and marvelling that they 
could so bow to such inferior natures. O, love 
does indeed wear rose-hued spectacles, and they 
color every object that they rest on. 

I pass over a few years, no matter how many, 
and again the three belles of Claytonville are 
met together. No longer in the dear old room 
at Felix Place; but in the half-shabby, half-gen- 
teel locality of Ayer Street, where Annabel Car- 
berry is the mistress of a showy house, furnished 
with showy furniture, and the door of which is 
opened by a showy servant. Beyond the pre- 
cincts of ‘the hall and the parlor, nothing was 
ever seen. The people who called, believed, 
perhaps, that there was a well-appointed kitchen 
and comfortable chambers, and a cellar and yard 
well-stocked. They would have been much 
shocked had they examined those premises, and 
reflected on the miserable shams which curtailed 
all necessary houschold comforts, to give the ap- 
pearance of wealth to the visible arrangements. 
The three sat round the dim fire and talked ; 
but the sobbing of the autumn rain does not 
more fully tell how the young hope of the spring 
has been crushed and withered, than did the sub- 
dued sound of their voices tell of the blighted 
promise of their youth. Even Helen’s low, mu- 
sical laugh sounded strangely forced. 

“ And so you are going to the West, Helen?” 
asked Annabel. 

“Yes, John sent for me months ago, but I 
have delayed, begging and pleading Marion to” 
go with me. Now Lawton has gone, and she 
has agreed to go, but very unwillingly.” 

“Not so, Helen. I should ‘be glad to go if I 
could be sure of any thing like a home. But I 
have been s0 tired since my marriage, in going 
round from place to place, that all hopes of any 
future quiet for me seems so far off, and the 
prospect seems so dim, I hardly dare to trust 
anything human or earthly.” 
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“ But yourhusband, Marion! Surely you can 
trust him.” 

A faint blush rose to Marion’s cheek, and a 
tear to her eye, but she tried to smile, and to 
turn the conversation into playfulness, in which, 
however, she soon broke down, and covering her 
face with her hands, she wept aloud. Her friends 


‘ dared not interrupt this burst of sorrow. Helen 


adroitly began to talk with Annabel, and Marion, 
making an effort, recovered her self-possession. 

In the first opening of the spring, Helen and 
Marion prepared to meet their husbands. They 
bade a tender farewell to Annabel, whom they 
dearly loved ; and promising to write often and 
give her all the particulars of their new home. 

Perhaps no sorrow ever came deeper to the 
heart of Annabel Carberry, than parting with 
the two cherished friends of her childhood. They 
had been associated with each other always in 
their youth ; and as “ the belles of Claytonville,” 
they had won all hearts by the way in which 
they had “borne their blushing honors.” Invol- 
untarily, the title and the honors had been ceded 
to them without a murmur of dispute; for all 
loved the beautiful and sprightly girls who con- 
tributed so large a share of interest to the society 
of Claytonville. Bound together as they were, 
it had happened that no rivalry or jealousy had 
ever tainted their perfect trust in each other, and 
the harmony of their lives was as beautiful to see, 
as the surpassing loveliness of their faces. One 
would have thought that their early dreams 
might well have been realized, and that beings 
so fair would surely attract noble and upright 
men; but this had been reserved for others, far 
less attractive in outward appearance than they. 

Helen’s first letter told of Marion’s unhappi- 
ness. After detailing the incidents of their jour- 
ney and her own griefs, she added : 


“But how can I murmur when I look at 
Marion? Dear, patient girl! how meckly she 
bears everything which her proud spirit would 
have once resisted. I tell you, Annabel, that 
Marion is completely crushed. When we arrived 
at the miserable place which he calls his house, 
Marion’s impatience to see her husband was so 
great, that she | gp from the wagon in which 
we were carried from the last station, and with 
her baby in her arms, she rushed forward to 
meet him. There, close by the house, he stood, 
leaning against the rough logs, and absolutely 
waited for her to go tohim. Thére was only 
one excuse for his not meeting her half way—he 
could not walk! You should have seen poor 
Marion! Every atom of the bright color which 
excitement had called forth in her pale cheek, 
faded suddenly away, and we drove up and 
alighted just in time to save her from falling, 
while he staggered aside with a senseless stare in 
those terribly cold eyes, and only then feebly 
recognizing his wife, he called out in stammering 


tones, ‘Why, Marion, is that you, ech!’ We 
carried the poor wife into the dreary-looking 
house to which he had sent for her, and I really 
thought she would lose her senses. Had it not 
been for the dear baby I think she would have 
lost them. How would poor Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
ton feel to know what their son is coming to? 
As I told you before, my husband was waiting 
for us at the station, and had tried to make Law- 
ton accompany him. We left them, to goona 
mile further, and I have not been able to see 
Marion again until this morning. She has ex- 
erted herself to get things into order, and the 
effort has left her weak and ill. Believe me, 
dear Annabel, we have no right to ag oe of 
our disappointments. Thank Heaven that our 
husbands do not give way to this dreadful habit 
of drinking. It is now planting time, and yet 
Lawton was lying on the bed at ten in the morn- 
ing. Do not mention this to any one. I would 
not add to her griefs by reporting them at Clay- 
tonville. Itold her 1 was going to write you. 
She shook her head mournfully, and said, ‘Tell 
Annabel all, but not to go any further.’ Poor 
Marion! O dear! how very short was the 
career of the belle of Claytonville. I say belle, 
for although many classed us together, still you 
know that we always gave the palm to her. 
Good-by, dear Annabel. Think of us some- 
times in this western wilderness, and be happy 
that, if all is not as you could wish, it is still far 
short of the unhappy state of our beloved 
Marion.” 

It is again Valentine’s Eve, and the belles of 
Claytonville are together once more. Once 
more in the old room at Felix Place. It is now 
fifteen years since the night on which the merry 
set had their first meeting there as grown up 
women, and talked of the future with light and 
careless words. Each wears the garb of widow- 
hood, and on each face there is stamped a world 
of care and anxiety. Little Willie Carberry is 
leaning over his mother’s chair, entreating her to 
be reconciled to the choice he had made of a sea- 
life. Annabel Porter had made her debut this 
day as a school-teacher, although not yet fifteen, 
and Marion’s two handsome boys are playing 
about the room. One house holds the three 
widows and their children; and in the exchange 
of kind offices, and the unabated affection of their 
childhood, untouched by the cares that have 
come like winged arrows to their hearts, they are 
slowly regaining their peace. 


HINDOO FANATICISM. 

A gentleman writing from India says: “It is 
not a week since I saw a Hindoo, who had been 
forty years in government employ, and was 
worth £10,000, refuse, when the rope was round 
his neck, to purchase his life by disclosing the 
names of those under whom he acted. He re- 
plied: ‘Never! do your worst;’ and of the 
thousands who have been hanged or blown away 
from guns, not one has made a confession. They 
have all shown a courage which only a strong 
fanatical zeal could infuse into such a mass.” 
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THE SUNSET PICTURE, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“ Wuart in the world, cousin Florence, can 
Hannah be doing with that bunch of violets? 
Do look at her, please ; there she sits, her hands 
supporting her head, and her eyes bent upon the 
flowers. I do not see any use in such idleness !”” 
said little, busy, bustling Elsie Maitland, draw- 
ing her cousin’s attention to the sober-looking 
servant-girl who sat in the ‘kitchen doorway, 
seemingly absorbed in contemplating a bunch of 
early spring violets that lay upon her lap. 

“Hush, Elsie! you do not know the girl’s 
thoughts. You do not know what stories of in- 
nocence and purity they may tell her—what les- 
sons of truth and love they may teach her, com- 
ing so fresh and sweet from the hand of God,” 
replied the lady addressed as Cousin Florence. 

“ True, I do not know her thoughts; but Ido 
not believe that the simple and holy purity of a 
violet can make itself heard above the Babel of 
ignorance and superstition that are forever 
sounding in her heart. Don’t shake your head, 
Flora; her lessons do not read from pages that 
lay open in the green fields and cool meadows.” 

“ Sit down by me, Elsie,” said Florence Mar- 
low, drawing a softly-cushioned rocking-chair 
opposite hers, at the open window, and bending 
her clear blue eyes upon the face of her young 
cousin fora moment. “Let me tell you how, 
by a simple yet grandly beautiful sunset picture, 
I was saved from a life of wretchedness. 

“You remember, perhaps, hearing me speak 
of attending school at R—— Seminary when but 
sixteen years of age; and you may remember, 
also, of hearing that my old grandfather and 
grandmother, and poor, crippled brother Willie, 
toiled at home to pay for the education which 
they fondly supposed was all that was necessary, 
with my talents, to make my position high and 
noble in the world. The seminary at R—— was 
patronized by people of great wealth and sta- 
tion, and it was no pleasant matter for me, proud 
and keenly sensitive as I was, to go among the 
richly-dressed people in my cheap garments of 
muslin and calico. I was quiet and reserved 
among my companions, rarely joining them in 
their sports and pleasure-excursions. They 
called me haughty and proud, and smiled sar- 
castically the while at my cheap clothing—won- 
dering, perchance, how with such an outfit I 
dared to repulse their patronizing efforts to make 
me at home among them. It was not to be won- 
dered that, placed as I was among those who 
looked down upon me with condescending 
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smiles, and with whom I felt no sympathy, that 
I should long for the friendship of some one 
with whom I could stand on equal footing. 

“Thad not been long at the school before I 
became acquainted, through the kindness (for 
such I must call it) of my room-mate, Emma 
Harland, with her cousin, who was a constant 
visitor at our boarding-place; a young man of 
rare personal beauty and winning and polished 
address. It was a long time before I could be- 
lieve that his constant calls and as constant in- 
quiries for me, originated from any real interest 
he might feel in so humble a person as myself. 
I deemed the sly jokes of my schoolmates but 
the result of malice, and the hot blushes that 
burned upon my face when they mentioned his 
name, was the only answer I gave to their ban- 
terings. And yet an interest for the young and 
handsome gentleman who daily joined me inmy 
walks, and assisted me in my Latin and Ger- 
man, was growing up in my heart; and though 
I tried to believe it otherwise—tried to hide my- 
self so exclusively in my books that his smiles 
could not reach me, the truth was everywhere 
before me. If he gave me a flower, I guarded 
it as sacredly as a heathen would his god, and 
looked at it with scarcely less reverence. I found 
myself admiring what he admired ; the brilliant 
sunset, the early morning and quiet evening. If 
I heard his stepein the hall, or saw him coming 
up the walk, a rush of sudden joy went leaping 
through my whole being ; and sometimes, before 
I could go to him, I was obliged to drop my 
face in my hands to put down the emotions that 
depicted themselves so plainly upon my face. I 
must not tell him, I thought,how dear he has 
grown to me, until he calls for my love; must 
not by look, indeed, show that,I care for him, . 
save as I care for all others. And thus the days 
went on. I made rapid progress in my studies, 
and rapid progress in learning to love. 

“ At last, when my love for Albert Harland 
was strong and beautiful, in its autumn-like ripe- 
ness, he told me, with a glad smile‘upon his lips 
and a look of intense affection beaming from his 
dark eyes, that I was all in all to him; that he 
had learned to look upon life in a new light 
since he had known me; and that everything, 
every responsibility, every thought had grown 
tinged with the love that had come upon him. 

“My happiness was too great to admit of ex- 
pression, and leaning my head upon my hands, 
I wept burning tears of joy that so great and rich 
a blessing had come to me. 

“ What would grandfather and grandmother 
and dear brother Willie say? Would they not 
rejoice in my happiness? I told Albert of my 
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loved ones at home; told him they were poor 
and humble in life, and that all their hopes for 
their future were centered in my young strength. 
I told him that I would write to them of him— 
how true and noble he was, and how much he 
loved me. 

“ «Wait awhile, Florence, before you tell them 
of this,’ Albert said. ‘I haye a plan for our fu- 
ture which I wish fully matured, ere they learn 
aught of me.’ 

“*But your friends, your parents, Albert— 
will they look on this attachment with pleasure ?” 

“A shadow passed over his face, and he 
glanced at me, restlessly, as he answered : 

“« They must not know of it, dear Florence. 
They are very wealthy, and I am their only son, 
and, quite naturally, they have formed all sorts 
of foolish and extravagant plans as to what I 
shall do; such as wedding a wealthy cousin, and 
building a magnificent residence in town; but I 
shall not mind them, of course, only so far as I 
depend on their gold for our maintenance.’ 

maintenance, Albert? You cannot 
mean that—’ 

“*T mean just this, my lovely Florence,’ he 
said in a low tone, fraught with passionate ear- 
nestness ; ‘for so long as you partially take in 
my meaning, there ean be no wrong in making 
known my wishes plainly to you. I wish you 
to become my wife at once, ing a secret, quict 
way, and leave school for the new home I shall 
make for you. Zhen you can tell your friends 
of our love, and I can present you to my 
parents, and I am Very sure that you will so win 
upon them, that they cannot help loving you.’ 

“« But, Albert,’ I replied, wildly grasping his 
hand, ‘I. cannot be so ungrateful; I cannot 
prove myself so utterly heartless to the dear 
ones at home who are sacrificing so much for 
me. I cannot turn away from them, when they 
trust me so wholly, and look to me for their 
future support and happiness. And my poor 
brother Willie, too!’ I added, shuddering . 

am TI not more to you than they are, 
Florence? And if I share with you the care of 
them, will it not be better for them, for you, ay, 
for me, too?’ 

“Thad not thought of this before, and so I 
bowed my head silently before him. 

“«Thank you, bless you, Florence!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I knew you would decide with me 
and for me. I leave R—— to-morrow, to be 
absent two days. On the evening of the third, I 
shall come to you again ; and, at that time, will 
you not go with me? will you not be ready ?”: 

“*T cannot tell,’ I answered, between my 
tears and sobs. ‘I dare not go, Albert!’ 


“*Do you not trust me, even as I trust you? 
I will answer for you, dear Flora,’ he said, in a 
low, gentle tone. ‘You will go, when I shall 
come for you.’ And without giving me time to 
reply, he pressed his lips to mine and walked 
quickly away. 

“ Once, twice, three times, on the morning of 
the next day, did I attempt to write to my 
grandparents and Willic, and tell them every- 
thing; how I was tempted, how my woman’s 
heart had grown great and strong in its first 
wild love, how I hesitated between them and 
him who had gained such a power over me. 
But Albert came before me, with his earnest 
eyes and pleading face, and I tossed my pen and 
paper from me, and turned resolutely to my 
books, dreading, yet longing for the time to 
come which should bring him to me again. 

“ The evening appointed by Albert Harland, 
on which he should come for me, came at last; 
and with a sad fear for the future in my heart, I 
waited for*him in the large old parlor of the 
boarding-house. Up stairs, in my little cham- 
ber, my trunk sat packed and ready for starting 
—a plain, wooden trunk, which had once been 
my mother’s. Ithad been a sad thing for me, 
the folding of my scanty wardrobe, for each 
article had a history of its own, and brought 
back the words and looks of those dear ones 
whom I had left on just such a lovely June as 
the one then smiling upon the earth. With all 
these memories lingering about me, I sat down 
in the broad window-seat and looked out upon 
the garden, with its beautiful wealth of roses, 
and rich fragrance of wide-spreading locust-trees. 

“ With what a sweeping force came back to 
me the memory of the last evening that I had 
spent at home! Brother Willie and I had 
looked upon just such a sunset sky from the low 
windows of our little sitting-room. Just such 
fleecy, white clouds lay that night in the west; 
just such a golden mist kissed the green hills 
and woods, and lay like a blessing upon the 
flowers and vines that blossomed by the cottage 
door. How like a living, speaking thing was 
that memory to me !—speaking out loudly and 
clearly from the hills and sunset before me. I 
buried my face in the muslin curtains that fell 
about me, and wept wildly and bitterly. 

“T saw again the brown walls of my olden 
home ; I saw the flowers that looked in at the 
windows, and the white hearts of the roses that 
were lifted up to the clear sky. I saw the cherry- 
tree that stood close by the garden gate, bright 
and sparkling with early dew; and away, far 
away, like a wide ribbon, a strip of green 
meadow land, dotted here and there by little 
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pools of water. I covered my face still closer 
and thought of the morning on which I left 
home—how Willie had hobbled down to that 
same meadow and woven me a wreath of blue 
and white violets, and how pale and weary he 
looked when he gave them to me; how his lips 
quivered, and what a strong effort he made to 
crowd back the tears that came into his large 
blue eyes. And then I remembered how he 
placed a bright, shining half-dollar in my purse ; 
money that he had earned the summer before, 
selling berries ; earned by little bits, a few cents 
here and a few there, when he was hardly able 
to go about. I remembered my white-haired 
grandparents ; how they had laid their trembling 
hands upon my head and told me that I was the 
light and hope of the little home I left. I 
thought how patiently they had labored for me 
through long years ; how they were toiling then 
to give me an education, and waiting anxiously 
for the time when I could go back to them. 

“Good heaven!’ I cricd, in the agony of the 
moment. ‘Can it be that I, for a moment, 
would have wronged them so? I cannot, will 
not go!’ 

“Will not go, Florence?’ echoed a low, 
clear voice at my side ; and at the same moment 
a hand was Jaid softly upon my head. 

“ Shall I tell you how he looked tome, Albert 
Harland, as he stood there in the early twilight, 
an expression of intense thoughtfulness playing 
upon his features? How I worshipped the manly 
form that bent over me, and the fine face that 
looked so searchingly in mine? Inever can for- 
get that moment! I never can forget the almost 
womanly tenderness that lighted up his eyes, 
and lay about his handsome mouth. 

“*Not go with me, Blorence, when my very 
life is bound up in yours—when I would make 
any sacrifice for the sake of your dear presence 
—would surmount any obstacle for my great love 
of you!’ he said, bending low his head to catch 
my answer, till his brown locks touched my 
forehead. 

“T prayed God to give me strength, and he 
heeded well my prayer. 

“¢ Albert Harland,’ I said, standing up before 
him, ‘I shall not go with you; I cannot go. 
Some time, may be, I can be your wife without 
blighting the dear loves that have blessed my 
whole life. Go away from me, now; and though 
you do not come again for years, you will find 
Florence Marlow as true to you, as she will ever 
be to herself. Go, Albert! go!’ . 

“* Florence, do I hear aright? have I been 
deceived in you? Is this your great, unchang- 
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you have done me!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of 
bitter irony. 
“TI did not answer him, only motioned him 
away from me, without daring to trust myself to 
bid him adieu. It was’ as if all my hopes of 
heaven were going from me, as he turned away, 
and with one bound I stood beside him. | With 
a quick, sudden impulse, he put his strong arms 
about me and held me to his heart, and then, 
without looking at me again, left'me as I believed 
forever !” 

The lips of Florence Marlow quivered with 
emotion, as she ceased speaking. For a mo- 
ment, she pressed her hand to her forehead ; then 
the calm, sweet expression that always rested 
upon her features, returned again, and she bent 
with renewed industry over her needlework. 

“ But did you never see him, never hear from 
him again? Didn’t he write to you, or you to 
him, and did he go right straight away, Cousin 
Flora ?”’ 

‘He never wrote to me, or I to him, and I 
have never seen him since. I learned afterwards 
that he became very dissipated and low, and 
that he went far away from R——; that is all I 
know of him.” 

“ And that is the reason you have never mar- 
ried, dear Flora,’ said Elsie, robbing her eyes 
with the corner of her silk apron. “It is too 
bad, when you are so good—for all the world like 
a hero, I mean heroine, in a novel—that you 
should have to suffer so. Of course you went 
home and stayed with your grandfather and 
grandmother as long as they lived ?” 

“ Yes, and sent brother Willie€o college, and 
I trust repaid him, in a measure, for the sacri- 
fices he made for me. I never mect him in his 
bright and beautifal home in P——, or listen to 
the eloquent discourses that fall from his lips, a3 
he stands in the sacred desk, but what I go 
back to that evening when we sat arg watched 
the sunset together, and thank God fot the shin- 
ing thread that wove the memories of that pic- 
ture about my heart.” 

“But what if Albert Harland should come 
back now; wouldn’t you—” 

“Don't talk so, Elsie, please,” said Florence, 
coloring slightly. “Tam afraid that the moral 
of my story will be lost to you, in the anxiety 
you feel about its ending. Let us go into the 
kitchen and look at Hannah and the violets.” 

“O,I had quite forgotten her!’ exclaimed 
Elsie, bounding towards the kitchen, and grasp- 
ing, as she went, a bunch of lilacs that sat upon 
the table. “I will carry these to her, to pay for 
my injustice.” 


ing, undying love? God pity you for the wrong 


Hannah was busily ironing, with the violets 
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placed in a cup of water upon the window be- 
side her, when the ladies entered the kitchen. _ 

“Do you love these flowers, my good girl ?” 
inquired Florence, in a kind tone. 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered the girl, looking 
fondly towards the window. ‘ When my mother 
died, and I was a leetle wee bit of a gal, on first 
coming to Ameriky, my sisters put blue flowers, 
like these, in her fair hair ; and it always makes 
my heart clarer whin I see them, and think how 
swate and kind she always was spakin’ to me— 
tellin’ me to be good and honest, and to come 
and find her afther she went to heaven.” 

“How good you are, Florence!” exclaimed 
Elsie, as she was leaving the room. ‘ Did you 
see Hannah rub her eyes with her great, red 
hand? I shall always love that girl ; how much 
poetry there was in her quietly spoken answer !” 


-Reader, shall I take up the story where Flor- 
ence Marlow left it? Shall I tell you that but a 
few months after the conversation above related, 
a fine-looking, middle-aged gentleman walked up 
to the front door of Mr. Maitland’s dwelling, in 
C——, and asked for Miss Florence Marlow ? 
And that Miss Marlow met him in the parlor, 
and grew very white with surprise, as she stood 
before him, extending her hands to meet his 
warm, earnest grasp ?—and that her voice trem- 
bled, as she exclaimed—‘“ Albert Harland ? 
Albert Harland?” Shall I tell you that in the 
autumn, when the trees were bright and gay in 
their gala robes, and crimson dahlias and white 
phlox bordered the walks of Mr. Maitland’s 
garden, there w@ a quiet wedding in his man- 
sion, and that the bridegroom said in a low, soft 
voice, after the ceremony was over: 

“Though you do not come for years, you will 
find Florence Marlow as true to you, asshe will 
ever be to herself?” 


A SHORT SERMON AND A GOOD ONE. 
The Rev. Dr. B—— of Philadelphia is noted 


for brief, sententious sayings in the pulpit and 
out of it. Ashe was coming down Chestnut 
Street the other day, a gentleman asked him: 

“Sir, can you teil me how to find the sheriff’s 
office ¢”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply, “‘ every time you earn 
Jive dollars spend ten !” 

Saying this, the doctor walked on, leaving his 
questioner gaping upon the sidewalk. He was 
a stranger who had come to town on business, 
and asked for information ; but the more he pon- 
dered the more he was convinced that his un- 
known informant had answered him wisely.— 
N. Y. Observer. 


A quiet mind, like other blessings, is more 
easily lost than gained. 


MARION MAY. 
BY HOWARD PAUL. 


0, Marion May, don’t you love to look backward, 
And think of youth’s dearly-loved frolicsome days? 
Our hearts were then fresh as the dew on the roses, 
Our footsteps as light as the music of fays. 
0, don’t you remember where often we rambled, 
And watched the mill-wheel wildly dashing around, 
And how the pure stream brightly flashed in the sunlight, 
And flung the cold drops on the blossoming ground? 


And, Marion May, you can ne‘er haye forgotten 
The lessons we learned at the old willow-tree, 
With sweet summer sounds all around to allure us, 
The thrush and the musical hum of the bee; 
The hundreds of games at the swing on the hillock— 
The sports every morn ‘neath the wide-spreading vine— 
The quarrel I had with you once in the wild wood, 
For liking my brother's eyes better than mine. 


Dear Marion May, we have known the heart's sorrow, 
Since those happy days have flown rapidly past ; 

We've tossed on the ocean of tumult and trouble, 
And found the next morrow as dark as the last. 

Yet bright are the hopes that from sorrow we've garneied, 
And rich are the joys that our memories store ; 

Our hearts are still glowing with life’s sweetest pleasure, 
Tho’ childhood’s fond days, like its flowers, are no more. 
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BY BERNET HESTER. 

“Drive on,” I heard my father say, in a 
quick, sharp voice. The sound awakened me 
from the state of half unconsciousness into which 
I had sunk. 

The driver, obeying the injunction, applied the 
whip once more to the poor, jaded horses, and 
we went on ata little faster rate over the roagh 
road. 

“Susan!” I touched my sister’s shoulder, as 
I spoke, for as she had not moved nor spoken 
for the last ten tes, I supposed her to be 
asleep. 

“ What do you want, Ann?” 

“To you know where we are ?” 

“Yes, amongst the hills, trying to get over 
them, or around them, I hardly know which.” 

It was the first time I had comprehended our 
situation; overtaken ‘by night and a storm in 
such a locality. 

“ Flark ! what is that?” said Susan, as a wild, 
mournful cry reached our ears amid the pauses 
that the wind made. 

We both listened, as the cry was repeated 
again and again. 

“It must be some human being in distress !” 
said Susan. “ Let us speak to father.” 


A sudden burst of wind and rain completely 
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drowned our voices for that moment; when it 
subsided, Susan managed to make herself heard 
by my father, who sat upon the front seat with 
the driver. 

“Pooh, pooh, child! how your imagination 
runs wild! It was an owl you heard just now.” 

In a moment more, we heard again my father’s 
voice, through the narrow opening which had 
been left between our well-protected part of the 
carriage and the exposed portion in front. 

“T say, girls, this isa pretty wind-up to such a 
glorious wedding! We sha’n’t reach home to- 
night, at this rate. I do wonder where that ob- 
stinate fellow, Camden, and his party are at this 
time !” 

In fact T had been wondering the same thing 
myself, and so I imagined had Susan. 

But a day before, we had journeyed with a 
merry party over these same hills to attend the 
wedding of a very dear friend of ours; it was a 
fashion amongst us to attend weddings in this 
way. This night we were on our homeward 
way, but by a mere caprice had become sep- 
arated from the rest of our companions. My 
father had insisted upon taking us in one direc- 
tion; Atherton Camden, my brother and the re- 
mainder of the young people had chosen the 
other road. So it happened that we were 
separated. 

“ A splendid night for the appearance of your 
banditti—eh, Susan?” And my father turned 
round once more to address us in a jesting tone. 
’ The fact was, that everybody liked to banter 
Susan upon her propensities for discovering rob- 
bers, banditti and other heroes of novels in quite 
commonplace people, and making out of every- 
day adventures those marvellous to be told. 

As my father spoke the last words, the carriage 
suddenly stopped—so suddenly, that we were 
jerked back on our seats. 

“Some one has hold of the horses,’”’ whispered 
Susan. 

“ What's the matter now ?” I heard my father 
say to the driver. 

“‘ Matter enough ! we’ve lost the way. ’Twould 
take more than either of us to tell where we are.” 

“ Let the horses take their own course ; they’ll 
find the road homewards,” said my father. 

“Not a bit of it; they’re ready to drop down 
now. I thought I knew the road, for I’ve trav- 
elled hereabouts these ten years; but l'd wager 
that no one could fing the way on such a con- 
founded dark night as this !’” 

“ But what’s to be done?” said my father. 

“Thave it!” said the driver. “I'll go aad 
hunt up a house, if there’s one to be found, anil 
you can stay here !” 
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My father having agreed to the plan, away 
went our driver through the blinding rain, whilst 
we remained behind. The only thing to be 
done, was to wait patiently for help. 

After due discussion of our situation, which 
had assumed rather a serious aspect, we settled 
into silence, each of us inwardly hoping, yet 
hardly daring to speak the thought aloud, what 
had become a matter of great anxiety—that is, 
that the mission upon which the driver had gone 
might prove successful. 

We were startled by a lou® shout, and the ap- 
pearance of a light in the distance. In a few 
moments, we heard the welcome news that a 
house had been discovered, and that the family 
were making preparations for our reception. 
Half an hour afterwards, we found ourselves 
sitting before a blazing fire m the little cottage 
which our driver had discovered. Our horses, 
as well as ourselves, had been cared for; so that 
there seemed nothing to mar our comfort. Yet 
still one amongst us was sad and silent. 

Not even when we had exchanged our wet, 
cold and shivering condition, to one of compar- 
ative comfort—not even when we gathered 
around the table to partake of the food which our 
kind hostess prepared for us, did Susan shake 
off the silence and strangeness of conduct which 
was so foreign to her nature. She ate but very 
little, her attention being seemingly distracted 
by the movements of our hostess, who stepped 
nimbly about. Several times I observed Susan 
start and look nervously towards the door, when 
it was opened. I was perfectly mystified, for 
my sister was one of the gayest, lightest-hearted 
people imaginable. Such an adventure as we 
lad met with would not be likely to depress her 
spirits in this unaccountable way; so that I 
could only conclude that the weather and the 
fatigue and anxiety we had undergone had 
seriously affected her health. 

Susan was sitting in a corner of the: fireplace, 
opposite to her. Suddenly, when the attention 
of the rest of the party seemed taken off by some- 
thing that had been said, she leaned over and 
spoke to me. 

“ Look, Ann, at the man and woman of the 
house! What an evil-looking couple! I’m 
sure they mean some mischief.” 

I had not thought to look at them before ; now 
I examined them attentively. The host was a 
burly, athletic man, with shaggy black hair and 
a keen, dark eye. He was talking with my 
father, but in the midst of conversation he often 
turned to look at his wife, who was moving bus- 


ily about the room. As for our hostess, she was 
a tall, thin, silent woman, with a somewhat awk- 
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ward and constrained air about her, which con- 
trasted strangely with her husband’s free and 
easy manner. He had talked constantly since 
we had entered the house—she had spoken 
searcely a dozen words to any one. 

All this much I don’t think I should have no- 
tived, if Susan had not celled my attention to it. 
But now that my attention had been called to it, 
I found myself constantly watching the couple ; 
occasionally falling into a state of drowsiness, 
and as suddenly walgne up to resume my watch. 
Susan, also, as often as she could do so without 
being observed, turned her gaze upon one or the 
other of our entertainers—oftenest watching our 
hostess, whose movements seemed to have for 
her a sort of fascination. 

There was no knowing who these people were, 
living as they did in ‘this lonely, out-of-the-way 
place. They might be what they seemed—kind- 
hearted, simple people; and they might, on the 
contrary, be the suspicious characters that Susan 
had supposed. As for me, since Susan had 
spoken to me, I had become suspicious of every 
movement on the part of our host and hostess; 
a thing I should not have dreamed of, otherwise. 

Again I sank into a state of drowsiness, in 
which I did not wholly lose my perception of 
what was going on. I was awakened by a touch, 
and Susan pointed silently to our host, who was 
innking some signs to his wife. Presently she 
lighted a candle and left the room, and then we 
heard her ascending the stairs. It must have 
heen a quarter of an hour afterwards when our 
hostess re-entered the apartment and informed 
us that our rooms were ready, adding that as 
we had had such a tiresome journey, perhaps we 
would like to retire early. 

My father was the first to take the hint, and 
rising from his chair, said that we had better re- 
tire early, so as to gain as much rest as we could, 
as we should pursue our journey as soon as pos- 
sible in the ‘morning. Susan and ‘I hesitated a 
moment, looked at cach other, and then risiag, 
followed my father. We found two unfinished 
rooms at the top of the house, small in size, but 
as neat as it was possible for rooms to be. The 
ene was destined for my father, the other for 
Susan and me. 

“Pooh, pooh! what a couple of silly girls, 
more likely!” was my father’s incredulous and 
linghing exclamation, as we told him of our sus- 
picions. “Go right to sleep, and don’t make 
yourselves ridiculous!” was his last remark, as 
he closed his room door. 

Then we heard him laughing to himself, and 
repeating, for his own amasement, the story we 
had told him. 
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But we were not re-assured even by my father’s 
laughing observations, nor by his sarcastic treat- 
nent of our suspicions. We fastened our door 
as well as we could by piling up all the furniture 
in the room against it, and then threw ourselves 
upon the bed with the intention of laying awake 
anit listening attentively for any suspicious move- 
ment, But I was so constantly falling into a 
drowsy state, that Susan proposed that we 
should take turns in watching—I, to go to sleep 
first, and to be awakened by her when a sufficient 
time had elapsed ; then I was to take my turn. 

Scarcely was the last word regarding our 
compact spoken, when I, thoroughly exhausted 
by the day’s journey, was sound asleep. I 
dreamed that a robber had effected an entrance 
into our room, and that he was endeavoring to 
obtain my watch, which I had placed beneath 
my pillow. I was awakened from this dream by 
a violent shaking, by which means Susan was 
endeavoring to arouse me. Susan’s whisper 
awakened me much more effectually than the 
shaking—it brought me to my senses at once, 

“What can be the matter?” 

In fact, there was a confused noise down stairs, 
which by no possibility could we account for. 
Voices and steps as of many people, in the room 
below us—a rushing to and fro of many fect out- 
side, were amongst the strange sounds that met 
our ears; strange, because we knew that besides 
ourselves, there were but four people in the 
house. But the noise below warranted us in be- 
lieving that there were at least a dozen people in 
the cottage. It was stranger still that an uproar 
should be made at that hour of the night, for we 
guessed it to be about midnight. 

“T don’t think I have closed my eyes once this 
night,” said Susan; “and yet this uproar com- 
menced all at once! At least, I have no recol- 
lection of any preliminary noise. That convinces 
me more and more that we should be on the 
watch. This man has probably some associates, 
whom he secreted lest we should be suspicious. 
Now that we have been secured, they are care- 
less about making a noise. But hark!” 

There was a louder noise below—a sound as 
if some one were scufiling, and then a heavy fall. 
This was followed by a burst of boisterous 
laughter that sent a shudder through us. 

Susan was the first to regain her presence of 
mind. “ Let us call father!’ she whispered. 

But todo this, it was necessary to take away 
all the furniture we had piled up against our 
door, in order to reach the door of our father’s 
room, which opened into the entry. We had be- 
fore observed that there was no communication 
between the two rooms except by the entry. 
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Susan having groped her way to the spot 
where she had left a few matches, managed to 
light the lamp which we had brought with us up 
stairs. I looked at my watch ; it wanted but five 
minutes of twelve. The noise down stairs had 
been gradually diminishing, but had not entirely 
ceased. There was no time to be lost in doing 
what we had todo. As carefully as we could, 
we removed the tables and chairs and an old 
chest, by which our door had been barricaded, 
and then, pausing a few moments to reassure 
ourselves that our movements had not been de- 
tected, we passed together into the entry. A 
sound of many voices talking in the same loud 
key, came up from the kitchen, the door of 
which opened directly from the stairs. 

We went cautiously through the entry, for we 
had brought no light with us, and the least 
stumbling would draw the attention of those be- 
low. The door of my father’s room was wide 
open. Susan made the discovery first, and 
barely repressed a ery of wonder, for we had dis- 
tinctly heard the door shut when my father had 
retired for the night. A moment more, and we 
stood within the room. 

“Father whispered Susan. 

There was no answer. Again she whispered, 
louder than before, and still there was no reply. 
There was not even the sound of breathing, 
which would tell the presence of some human 
being. All was as still as the grave. 

“They have murdered him!” whispered Su- 
san, steadying herself against the wall for 
support 

A thiill of mental agony shot through me at 
these words. It was an hour when even the 
most commonplace things seem fearfully mys- 
terious, even to a cool and self-possessed per- 
son; but to a person with a keen imagination, 
awakened suddenly from a sound sleep, and in 
the strange and unaccountable situation in which 
we were, the silence of a room, in which we ex- 
pected to find a living being, was awful. 

I mustered sufficient resolution to pass into 
our room and to take the lamp, which we had 
left burning ; by its means, I intended to unravel 
the mystery. In my nervous haste, however, I 
managed the lamp awkwardly; the light went 
out, and left me in total darkness. I did not 
know where the matches had been left, and it 
was some time before I could find them. When 
at length I did find them, and had procured a 
light, Tcould have declared that an hour had 
elapsed since I had returned to my room—so 
long does time seem when one is anxious. 

I found Susan just where I had left her; not 
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tively searched the room with our eyes; it was 
empty. The bed had the appearance of having 
been slept in, which convinced us that my father 
had retired to rest as usual the night before. 
There were various articles belonging to him 
scattered about the room, but no other sign of 
him whom we had come to seek. There were 
but two inferences that we could draw from these 
circumstances : the one, that my father had been 
taken prisoner by the people below; the other, 
which we scarcely dared think of, was that mur- 
der had been committed, and that my father 
was the victim. 

I have not the least recollection as to how we 
regained our room; but we did regain it, and 
again barricaded our door. Then we sat anx- 
ious and trembling to await the approach of 
morning. The noise down stairs had long 
ceased, and it appeared to us that nearly an 
hour had elapsed since we had sat wakeful and 
listening. Then we heard the door at the bottom 
of the stairs open softly, and some one ascend- 
ing slowly and carefully. In the entry outside 
our door, the persons paused to whisper a few 
moments ; then one passed on and apparently 
entered the next room, and the other returned to 
the room below. 

During the whispered conversation outside 
our door, so very near to.us that we could al- 
most catch some of the words, my heart almost 
ceased beating. Susan grasped my hand so 
tightly and painfully, that a broad, red mark re- 
mained upon it for several days. Who or what 
the occupant of the next room was, we could 
not even guess; the night had been so full of 
mysterious circumstances, that nothing could 
happen more terrible and strange than that 
which we were already prepared for. 

Slowly the long night wore away, and day- 
light began to appear. There was now a great 
noise below stairs, a repetition of the same up- 
roar that had disturbed us in the night. In addi- 
tion to the noise within the house, there were 
voices and the sound of wheels outside, but upon 
the other side of the house from where we were. 
It had cleared off during the night, and the day 
promised to be a glorious one. After all had 
become quiet, we determined to go down stairs 
and find out the precise circumstances of the sit- 
uation in which we were. 

As we entered the kitchen, our hostess was 
busily engaged in clearing from the table the re- 
mains of a breakfast, and re-setting it with 
tempting viands. She bade us a eheerful good 
morning, motioned us to a seat by the fire, and 


an inch had she moved from her first position. 
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then went on with her preparations. 


On the appearance of the light, we both instince- 
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“Good morning, young ladies!” said our 
host, entering at that moment. ‘ Were you dis- 
turbed last night ?”’ 

We hardly knew how to answer such a cheer- 
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A QUEER CUSTOMER. 
At one of our seaport custom houses lately, a 
mild, inoffensive-looking individual, stan ing 
about five feet six in his boots, and weighing 


one hundred and fifty pounds, presented himself 
dressed 


fal, good-humored question; but we were saved | i, the surveyor’s department, and ad 
the trouble by the opening of the door and the | Uncle Sam’s official as follows : 


entrance of my father. What a load was re- 
moved from my mind when I saw him, safe and 
sound! But there was certainly something 
mysterious and strange in the events of the past 
night, that neither Susan nor I could understand. 

“Gone!” exclaimed my father, with a sur- 
prised accent, looking about the room. 

“They went a few moments ago,” said our 

host; “only one stayed behind to go with you.” 

“One! Ah, that rogue, I suppose! It’s all 
through him I lost a part of my night’s sleep.” 

We certainly had made a mistake; but what 
it was, I, at least, never imagined. 

“Tf you had got up a little earlier, girls, you 
might have seen—” 

“What ?” we both exclaimed, in one breath. 

“ The rest of our harum-scarum, wrong-headed 
party. As I expected, they were obliged to take 
this road, after all; and as luck would have it, 
they stopped here. I was disturbed by their 
noise, and went down stairs for a short time ; but 
I was careful not to disturb you. Why, Susan, 
what an expression of face! You didn’t surely 
think they were robbers ?” 

Susan muttered something’ that sounded like 
“yes ;” but she was prevented from saying more 
by a hearty laugh immediately behind us. 
There stood Atherton Camden, with a mis- 
chievous expression on his face! 

“ Ah, Susan, what a terrible night it must have 
been for you! Ican imagine your horror when 
you heard the whispered conversation between 
your father and me at the head of the stairs.” 

My father now joined in the hearty laugh 
which was raised against us, and little by little 
we were induced to relate our night’s experience. 

“ Ah, girls,” said my father, “we all gain 
wisdom by age! Even my little Ann will, in 
time,” 

Strange to say, we parted from our host and 
hostess with regrets that morning. No one 
could have been kinder to us than they had been, 
and yet we had treated them unjustly in our 
thoughts. It is needless to say that there was 
no end to the hints and inuendoes that Susan 
was obliged to receive that morning, and long 
after that. Nor did her persecution cease even 
when she had married Atherton Camden, for he 
never ceased to remind her of that night amongst 
the robbers. It was really the most anxious and 


“T’ve got a schooner.” 

“ Well.” 

“T’ve got a schooner.” 

“ Well; what are you going to do with her?’ 
“0, I dun’now!—go digging round some- 


where, to see ef I can’t pick up a little change, 


Hard times.” 
“ Well, sir, what did you come here for?” 
I don’t know ; that’s what I want you to tell 
me.” 
“ What have you been doing to your vessel ?” 
“Wal, squire, I think I’ve improved her.” 
How” 
*T’ve lengthened her out about eight feet.” 
“ Then she’ll have to be re-measured.” 
“T thought so. Want to change her name, 
tew, and give her a handsomer one.” 
“Then you'll have to write for permission to 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 
“ Then I wont change her name.” 
“ Well; she must be re-measured.”’ 
“Do you want I should fetch her up here 
to be re-measured? That would be rather 
inconvenient.” 

“No, I’ll send down. Where does she lie ?” 

don’t know.” 

“ You don’t know ?” 

“ She did lay at —— wharf, half an hour ago. 
I don’t know what’s happened to her sence.” 

“ Well, I'll send down there.” 

“Will you send down this blessed day of 
Anno Domini, 1857 ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because it’s three o’clock.” 

« Ft’ll be six o’clock before a t while.” 

“ Office closes at three. Is the name on the 
stern ?” 

“No. I painted it out.” 

“The name must be on before your vessel can 
be measured.” 

“ There’s nothin’ to hender a feller chalking 
the name on the stern ?” 

“ Yes, there is. The law says every vessel 
must have her name in white letters on a black 


on Wal, she’s painted black, and chalk’s 
white.” 

“That wont do. The letters must be painted 
permanently.” 

“W.1; I'll fix it.” 

“ What’s the name ?” 

“The Dumplin, squire; but I did want to call 
her the Eliza, and then I wouldn’t hev to be 
cruisin’ after a sweetheart.” . 

With this mysterious remark, the oy 
vanished, leaving the official in doubt as to his 
being an inhabitant of this terrestrial sphere, 
and a suspecting that his craft was % 
myth, like Vanderdecken’s Flying Dutchman. 


A fear is an oath in the sight of Heaven to re- 


terrible one that I ever spent. 


pent and reform. 
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SONG—ILFRAVERNE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Eyes are beaming here to-night, 
Bright as sunbeams from the skies, 
With a merry, laughing light— 
Blue, and black, and hazel eyes ; 
But I turn 
From the brilliant chandelier, 
From the festive mirth and cheer, 
To the lonely one and drear, 
lifraverne! 


Ever calm and patient thou, 
Ever lonely, ever sad; 
Sorrow shadoweth thy brow, 
Naught hath power to make thee glad; 
I discern 
Deep within those mournful eyes 
All the sorrow there that lies, 
While I gaze with sad surmise, 
Iifraverne! 


Ah! thou look’st so mournfully 
On this uncongenial throng, 
Still so sadly, vacantly, 
Doth thy hopeless glance prolong, 
That I turn; 
But my heart must hold that glance, 
Sombre fancies round me prance, 
And I cannot join the dance, 
Iifraverne! 


MARY’S HUSBAND. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL, 


In the little ancient church, standing like a 
solitary beaeon, on a hillside overlooking the 
sea, one calm Sabbath, late in October, my brother 
and Mary Fuller were married. 

The grass was crisp and brown, on the hills; 
the many colored leaves were scattered all over 
it, and lay, here and there, where some late 
breeze had left them, in curled and withered heaps, 
shining with flame-like hues of scarlet and gold. 
The trees were nearly bare, and the little foliage 
left them seemed ready, with the first breath of 
air, to fall. But the morning air was clear, the 
sunshine warm, and bright, and genial; and 
Nature wore a rare, serene, mellow loveliness, 
that quiet October day. 

The church-bell had a tone more solemn and 
sweet than usual, that morning, or so it seemed 
to me, as it came floating onward, borne through 
the golden air from the hillside. It had never 
sounded so to me before. But the occasion was 
a solemn one; and it seemed to become the 
more so, surrounded with all the sober quietness 
of the waning year. 

So they were married, my brother, Captain 
John Harrington and Mary Fuller. Iknew then, 


as I know now, that he looked very handsome, 
and noble, and manly, though rather graver than 
his wont, as was always his way when inwardly 
agitated; and that Mary looked very pretty in 
her simple and innocent beauty, though she, too, 
trembled, and the rose on her cheek kept waver- 
ing; but I did not mind these things so much 
then. I only felt how full my heart was, and how 
entirely it was with them—my brother and his 
new-made wife. 

We then walked quietly home from church 
together, across the hillside. The dry leaves 
rustled crisply under our feet as we went—the 
faded leaves that had been so fresh and green in 
the spring-time—the dead leaves of the dying 
year. We were treading over buried hopes, O, 
how many! But I looked at John and Mary. 
I do not think they thought of the dead leaves, 
unless it was to think how beautiful they looked, 
with the October sunshine gilding them. Their 
own young happiness colored everything with 
brightness. 

And so Mary reached her new home, the old 
house wherein John and I had lived so long, 
alone. As we crossed the threshold, and stood 
in the old-fashioned parlor, John took her tenderly 
in his arms and kissed her. And then I took her 
to my own heart—John’s young wife, loving and 
welcoming her with all my heart. 

There was something more cheerful about the 
old house, after Mary came into it. It had al- 
ways been very quiet, even sombre at times, per- 
haps ; for John made long voyages, and when 
he came home from sea, stayed but a little time, 
and went away again, so that I was nearly al- 
ways alone ; the only living creatures about the 
place, besides myself, being my handmaiden 
Hannah, and the old house-cat. Day by day, 
for many a long year back, I had watched the 
silent sunshine creeping across the carpet, from 
side to side, as I sat in the lonely, old-fashioned 
parlor, and listened to the monotonous tick of 
the tall Dutch clock in the corner, till the sun- 
shine rounded to the west, and the room began 
to fill with shadows, and the tick of the clock 
sounded deep and strange in the gathering twi- 
light. ‘There was the picture of a ship on the 
upper part of its face, a ship that moved restlessly 
always, keeping time with the heavy pendulum, 
on the blue waves beneath; and I looked at it, 
as night gathered down, and I sat there alone, 
till I could see it through the darkness no longer, 
thinking of John. And night after night, when 
I was wakeful, I listened to the roll and roar of 
the sea, outside the bar; and sometimes—often 
in autumn and winter nights—to the wild blow- 


ing of the wind that rushed madly past, rattling 
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the casement, and shaking the bed beneath me. 
Always alone. 

Always alone. But there came a change when 
John’s wife came. I was no longer the lonely 
creature I had been. Something was added to 
my passive, quiet, dreamy existence. It was 
made brighter. I lived no longer within myself, 
merely, I had her to think of and for. 

It was the twenty-fifth of October when they 
were married—John and Mary. Their wedded 
life had a quiet commencement. There was no 
parade, no commotion. The few relatives we 
knew were scattered far and wide, and we had 
only our three selves. So it was with little cere- 
mony, that John’s wife entered her home, as 
its mistress. She blushed and smiled with 
pretty shyness when I gave her the name; but 
she shook her head and would not take it. She 
said she could do nothing without my guidance ; 
I was the older and wiser, and I had been mis- 
tress there, of right, from my birth. She crept 
into my arms and entreated me to take the care 
of all there, still; and of her also. She would 
not take the keys, they did not belong to her she 
said, and she made mesubmit. She would have 
made me retain my seat at the head of the table, 
even; but this was not a matter of question. 
For the rest, I had settled with myself to yield 
until she should have become accustomed to a 
knowledge of my duties, so as to assume them 
with more ease herself; but when we went to 
dinner, I led her with my own hand to her place, 
and smiling at her blushing remonstrance, took 
my own at her lefthand. And so it was that our 
new way of life commenced. 

A few happy, sunshiny days went by, and 
very beautiful they seemed to us three. Each 
one seemed like a holiday to me, with the unac- 
customed cheerfulness and life reigning through- 
out the household; with the blessed rarity of 
John’s presence; with the sight of John’s face, 
and the sound of his pleasant voice, making 
sunshine and music in and about the quiet house, 
from morning till night; equally with her pres- 
ence, the presence of the timidly happy, gentle, 
loving little wife and sister. She was a dear 
child, and dearly I loved her, as much for her 
own sake, as for his. For she seemed, indeed, 
almost a child tome. She was only eighteen ; 
a slender, girlish thing; and I was ten years her 
senior, a calm and thoughtful woman, in heart, 
perhaps, even older than my years. 

And tenderly did John love her—her eer) 
It was beautiful to see the shadowy sweetness of 
his eyes, as they rested on her; to hear the 
depths of gentleness in his tones when he spoke to 
her, or of her; to mark the earnest affection of 
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his manner towards her. A tenderer, more af- 
fectionate brother, I believe no sister ever knew ; 
but there were recesses in his heart, whose wealth 
Ihad never known; and in his devotion to his 
wife, I recognized a new and beautiful trait in 
my brother's character. I learned to love them 
both more deeply, to revere him as I never had 
before. 

Those few bright days went by very quickly, 
as all bright days ever do. John had been 
nearly two months home since his last voyage ; 
and now his vessel was ready to sail again. It 
was early in November, not more than two weeks 
after his marriage, when he spoke first of the time 
approaching for him to commence another 
voyage. It was hard for him to broach the mat- 
ter. He tried to do it calmly, but his brief and 
hurried manner showed the effort, and he could 
not look at Mary. 

I had been prepared for this announcement 
for some time ; but it was not the less unwelcome 
when it came at last. My work fell from my 
hands: I looked up at him; he paced the floor 
with his eyes averted; and then I turned to 
Mary. His words had been enough to drive the 
color from her cheek. The startled, troubled 
look with which she regarded him, the distressed 
expression of one suddenly aroused from happi- 
ness to sorrow, from security to danger, caused 
me, in my own regret, to pity her even more 
than myself. 

“0, John!” she said, suddenly, breaking the 
troubled silence, “I forgot that you must go 
away so soon.” And she covered her face with 
her hands, with the sudden tears breaking forth 
beneath them. 

He went and sat down beside her. He put 
his arm about her, and drew her close to him, 
bending his face down to hers. 

“ Mary,” he answered, and his kind voice, in 
its dear, gentle tones, was very low and trem- 
bled slightly, “‘ Mary, you are asailor’s wife, you 
must be prepared for these things.” 

I put down my work and went out silently, 
leaving them there together. I, who had known 
so many of these partings, could bear my grief 
alone; and who could comfort her so well as he? 

I know Mary wept a great deal that day; but 
when I met her again she was calmer, and I 
could see, more resigned to his departure. Yet 
we could not bring ourselves to speak together 
about it then. We could not talk of anything 
very freely. Whatever remarks were made, re- 
lated to the most indifferent subjects. The next 
day, also, passed without any allusion to it; 
Mary sewed silently with me in the parlor, while 
John read to us aloud. At evening, a little 
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apart from her, I gained courage to ask the ques- 
tion that had been trembling on my lips all day. 

“John,” I said, “when are you going ?” 

“Next week, Lucy—next week Thursday.” 

“Next week! Does Mary know the time, 
John?” 

“Yes.” And his countenance wore a shadow 
of trouble and pain. 

She heard us talking, and looked wistfully 
towards us. She seemed to know what we must 
be speaking of, for she turned away directly, 
with the quick tears in her eyes, and when I went 
up to her, she put her arms about my neck, and 
hid her face on my shoulder, giving way now, 
unrestrainedly to her grief. But it was the last 
time. She went away by herself a little after 
that, and when she came back, her gentle face 
looked calm and serious. 

“John,” she said, going up to him, “I am not 
going to cry any more. Iam going to dry up 
the last tear. I will be cheerful, and think of 
the time when you will come back.” 

He caught her in his arms with a passionate 
blessing, and kissed her tenderly. The tears 
came into my eyes afresh ; I thought her feelings 
would overcome her again; that she would give 
way now, despite her resolution. But she was 
braver thanI thought. She kept down, with 
woman’s firmness, the emotion that seemed strug- 
gling to rise and overflow; and with a wife’s gen- 
tle courage and true love—unselfish love, shining 
alone in her blue eyes, she returned his kiss, 
with one warm, earnest and affectionate. 

Then she turned to me. ‘Come, Lucy,” she 
said, putting her arm about me, “I must 
learn of you. You shame my weakness. I 
must not be found less worthy than you, who put 
aside your own sorrows so bravely, for the sake 
of others.” 

And she shed no more tears. From that time 
till his departure, she was calmly, quietly cheer- 
ful, giving herself no time for idle sorrow, but 
devoting her whole attention to him, and her 
help to me, in aiding me to make the necessary 
preparations for his voyage, which I had hitherto 
on like occasions, made alone. 

And the following week he sailed. Mary was 
true to herself to the last ; and though her sweet 
voice trembled, as she bade him good-by, at the 
door of the stage which was to take him up to 
town, she kissed him without a tear, and bade 
him godspeed on his voyage. I know her gen- 
crous courage affected him as deeply as her grief 
could have done. It increased his love for her. 

“Heaven bless you, my darling!” he mur- 
mured, embracing her. Then hastily turning, to 
hide his emotion, he gathered me fondly to his 


breast, pressed his lips to my cheek, and releas- 
ing me, unable to speak, sprang into the stage. 
The door closed after him, the crack of the 
driver’s whip sounded, and the heavy vehicle 
rolled lumberingly away. We stood looking 
after it, till it disappeared beyond the distant 
hillside. Then we threw our arms about each 
other. The tears that had been so long repressed, 
flowed fast on both sides now, but quietly, and 
we did not try to keep them back. He was not 
with us now, to have his courage shaken by them, 
and we each knew what the other felt. There 
was no need for us to repress them then, so 
we gave way for a little while to our tears, and 
then, with calmer and brighter feelings, went 
arm-in-arm up the garden-path and into the 
house, where we sat down by the parlor-fire to- 
gether. The dusk was slowly drawing down, 
and filling the corners and far-away nooks of the 
great room with shadows. Deeper and deeper 
it grew, and brighter leaped the flames upon the 
hearth. Silently Hannah stole in and closed the 
shutters and let down the curtains, and went as 
silently out again. And there, in the glow of 
the red firelight, we sat side-by-side, the long 
November evening ; and no sound was in the 
rvom but the crackling of the fire, and the deep 
ticking of the great clock in the corner. He was 
to be gone a year. 


Once more, as in the past, so many times, a . 


dreamy quiet settled down about the old house. 
The ancient silence had fallen there, when the 
last echo of the beloved footstep had died away 
from its threshold ; the silence that seemed now 
waiting only for the sound of that footstep to 
break it, in a far, far-off day. But there were 
two now, instead of one, who sat together in the 
old parlor day after day, counting each, and re- 
cording its passage in her heart, as it slipped 
away in the golden solitude around her. Two 
now, who saw from morning till night, the lazy 
sunshine creep across the floor; two now, who 
listened to the monotonous tick of the old clock 
in the corner, and marked by its dull pace the 
slow hours that made up another day of those 
she was numbering. Two now, who in the 
gathering dusk, watched together the ever-mov- 
ing ship on its broad face, tossing restlessly to 
and fro, and thought of John. And when the 
light was gone, and shutters and curtains closed, 
when the fire was replenished on the wide hearth, 
and the lamps brought in, we read aloud one to 
the other of us, that we might not seem so lonely ; 
or resumed the sewing which generally occupied 
our leisure hours, and talked together as we 
worked. 

She was invariably quiet, generally thought- 
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ful; but I never saw her low-spirited. While 
we sat there together in the daytime, we were 
often silent for hours together, busied with our 
own thoughts; and I knew she was thinking of 
him. But I never called her from her reflections 
into conversation, that I did not find her calmly 
cheerful. She was true to the promise she had 
made John. She would not allow herself to idly 
lament his absence, but looked upon it as a rea- 
sonable necessity, and dwelt hopefully upon the 
time of his return. But it was only by a brave 
struggle that she had conquered the inclination 
to yield to her emotions, and I honored her for 
the effort and the victory. 

We slept together ; she had shared my couch 
with me ever since John’s departure, and, lying 
awake myself, every night,for hours after retiring, 
I knew how sleepless she was also. She hardly 
ever slept until after midnight, and when there 
came a tempestuous night, she found no rest; 
the morning’s earliest gray found her still waking. 
The first storm that came, after his departure, 
was about three weeks from that time; for we 
had an unusually mild and pleasant month for 
November that year. We did not retire at so 
early an hour as usual, for neither of us felt dis- 
posed to rest, and when we went to our chamber 
at last, I, wakeful as was natural to me, felt that 
she participated in my vigil most painfully. I 
felt her move restlessly once, but that was all. I 
suppose she thought me asleep, and feared to 
disturb me, for though awake, excited and un- 
easy, she kept quite still. 

We always kept a lamp burning at night. 
Turning towards her at last, unable longer to 
refrain from offering my sympathy, I saw, by its 
light, that there was a feverish color in her cheeks, 
and her sleepless eyes were bright with excite- 
ment. She put her hand on mine. 

“Tam glad you are awake, Lucy—I can’t 
sleep. Hear how dreadfully the wind blows. 
Listen!” 

It came tearing with fearful violence past the 
house, with a tempestuous fury that was terrible ; 
driving hail and snow against the shutters, till 
the casements rattled again, shaking the house 
to its very foundations, as it had come an hun- 
dred times before, when I lay there alone, listen- 
ing to it fearfully, as she listened now. She 
shuddered. 

“Lucy, it freezes my very blood! I cannot 
lic here listening to it. I must get up.” 

And she sat up in the bed, with a heavy, deep- 
drawn, laboring breath, as of one suffering from 
some terrible nightmare. 

“Tt is very terrible, Mary,” I said, “but it 
may be that he is as safe as we are.” 
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“T know it—I know it, Lucy,” she answered, 
“but I cannot rest. I am almost suffocating 
with terror lying there. I feel feverish, and yet 
the thundering of the waves, the violence of the 
wind, strike a chill through me.” 

I also had risen, and now with difficulty per- 
suaded her from leaving the couch. She wanted 
to walk the floor, in the chill air, to calm her 
restlessness. I held her gently but firmly back. 

“Mary, you will get your death of cold,” I 
said. 

She did not try to resist me, but sat quite still, 
and we were both silent for awhile, listening to 
the thundering of the surf, breaking madly upon 
the rocks ; to the wild winds raving without, and 
rushing loudly and stormily past our windows. 
Midnight struck ; and now there came a gradual 
lull in the tempest. Another hour passed ; the 
roaring of the waves had sunk to a sullen mur- 
mur, the winds grew hushed, the night quiet. 

“Now you will sleep, Mary?” I said, putting 
my arm about her. 

A long and heavily-drawn sigh escaped her, 
as she laid her head on my shoulder. 

“Yes, now, Lucy, Icould not before. Iknow 
Providence watches over him as over us; but I 
must wake with him through the storm.” 

And she lay down and slept ; and in her slum- 
ber, one or two large tears stole through her 
closed eyelids, and glittered brightly on her 
cheek. But I lay awake still, watching over her 
slumbers, and thinking of John. It was not till 
daybreak that I shared in her happy oblivion. 

We had only a few of those terrible storms, 
during that fall and winter ; and I was inexpress- 
ibly thankful. I know she suffered unspeakably 
while they lasted, though after the first one, she 
bore their terrors more collectedly. Those were 
the only occasions on which she betrayed her 
anxiety for him. At all other times she was 
calm, and quietly cheerful, and not a day passed 
that she did not speak with earnest anticipation 
of his return. Alas, poor Mary! it was far 
enough off. 

November, December, January. These three 
months passed with their customary festivities 
throughout the village. The minister and his 
wife spent with us the evenings of Christmas and 
New Year’s and not a villager passed our door 
but stopped to shake hands with us, and wish us 
happiness, and many pleasant returns of the 
day; for all remembered, in their joy, Captain 
Harrington’s wife and sister. They all loved 
John, as much as they respected him. 

February set in, and now we began to look 
for a letter. Not that there was more probability 
of receiving one now, than had been all along ; 
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but we had schooled ourselves, hitherto, to wait 
with patience, and not expect one too earnestly, 
that we might not be disappointed. So far, its 
non-arrival had not disappointed us, then; but 
now we had waited so long, that we could not 
call our rising anxiety unreasonable. But we 
were destined to receive news of John in a far 
different manner from that we had expected. 

One afternoon, just before dark, I had an er- 
rand to perform, which would take me quite to 
the other end of the village. Mary had been 
suffering from a headache that day, and I left 
her sitting by the parlor fire, in an easy-chair. 
As I went through the village, I passed more than 
one group of men talking earnestly together ; 
but the circumstance hardly attracted my atten- 
tion then. I hastened to perform my errand, 
which was to carry some medicine to a poor wo- 
man who was ill, and who lived alone with her 
daughter. The daughter was absent. I sat a 
few moments with the sick woman, and then 
arose to go. I was about to open the door, bid- 
ding her good-by, when it was hastily flung open 
from without, and the daughter hurriedly en- 
tered the room. 

“O, mother!” she began; and then, seeing 
me, she paused abruptly and stood quite still, 
looking earnestly and fixedly at me for a moment. 

“Good evening, Martha!” said I, smiling. 

She dropped her eyes, and saying, in a low 
voice, “Good evening, ma’am,” went by me 
silently into the room, where she stood by the 
fire, with her bonnet still on, never moving to 
look at me again or speak. 

“Are you well this evening, Martha?’ I 
asked her, lingering a moment, somewhat 
perplexed. 

She looked up now. “ Quite well, I thank 
you, ma’am,” was her answer. And again she 
looked, with a singular, wistfal, earnest expres- 
sion that I could not understand, towards me. 

I thought of that look, as I entered the village 
—wondering what it meant. I knew soon 
enough. There were more people talking to- 
gether now in the village street, than when I had 
come from home. Groups were standing here 
and there, in close and earnest conversation. 
They would touch each other and whisper, and 
then become silent, as they saw me coming— 
looking stealthily at me. Those whom I knew 
—an I knew nearly all of them—would bid me 
“good evening,” as I passed; but it was in a 
strange way—a half-constrained, grave, troubled 
Way, that puzzled me. Once, looking round, I 
Saw several persons looking after me. 

“What does it mean?” I said, mentally. “If 
Thad met with some misfortune, I could not in- 
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terest them more. How sadly they regard me !” 

I thought then of the strange manner of the 
sick woman’s daughter. A thrill of undefined 
terror ran through me. “ What does it mean ?” 
I repeated, with sudden alarm. 

I passed the parsonage gate, not far distant 
from my own home. Good Dr. Gray was just 
coming out. He, too, wore a melancholy air, 
and was perceptibly agitated at seeing me. 

“Dr. Gray,” I hastily ejaculated, “in the 
name of pity, tell me! Whatis it they are all 
talking of in the village ?” 

“ Some news they have heard from B——,” 
he answered, after a moment’s hesitation ; and 
then added: “I was just coming up to see 
you, Miss Harrington. Perhaps it is better that 
we have met. Will you—walk in, a few 
moments ?” 

His voice was slightly husky; he hesitated in 
speaking. 

“Thank you, I cannot stop!” I answered, 
hurriedly. Then I laid my hand on his arm. 
“ Doctor—you were coming to see me; you are 
very good. But what”—I could hardly utter 
the words—“ what makes you look so sad? 
What has happened ?” 

“Lucy,” he said, “I have something to tell 
you.” 

“Something to tell me? You have news? 
From whom ?—from John ?” 

“Yes, Lucy.” He spoke in a voice of infinite 
sorrow and pity. 

“News from John, Dr. Gray? And you look 
so grave! Tell me! is it bad news, sir ?” 

I shivered ; I was icy cold, from head to foot, 
asI asked the question. And yet I asked it 
with such strange, such terrible calmness! 

I cannot tell, in so many words, the questions 
and answers that passed after that. I only knew 
that I learned this: That the “ Lucy Harring- 
ton,” when within two days’ sail of Rio Janeiro, 
had encountered a storm, by which she barely 
escaped total wreck, and during which, the cap- 
tain had been washed overboard and drowned. 
I just remember catching the sense of all this, 
and listening to the words as one petrified— 
bereft of life itself. Ican remember that I was 
very, very cold. 

AndI can remember, too, a white figure that 
came flying over the hillside, with a wild shriek, 
towards me—Mary, John’s wife—crying wildly, 
“Lucy! Lucy! John is dead!” And then her 
white, ghostlike face faded from before my vis- 
ion, and I knew nothing more. 

There was a long, long blank in my existence, 
before I recognized next those about me. I 
woke, as from a dreamless slumber, at twilight. 
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The curtains of my chamber were drawn partly 
aside ; but the sun had evidently set some time 
since, and the dusk of evening was settling 
down, and the shadows stealing into the corners 
of the room were broken, and moved restlessly 
about, as the flames on the hearth leaped up the 
wide chimney. The glow of the cheerful fire- 
light was shed, with increasing brightness, 
throughout the apartment, as the twilight deep- 
ened—resting brightest on the slight, white- 
robed figure sitting by my bedside, in the large 
easy-chair, with her head leaning upon her hand, 
and her large, sad eyes fixed on the flame. It 
was Mary. Yes, Mary; who had herself nursed 
me through my illness, waiting on me day and 
night ; who had struggled with her own terrible 
sorrow, that she might serve me. 

We seemed to have changed places. I, who 
had always been so strong, so enduring, so 
formed to bear misfortune; and she, a slight, 
frail, delicate thing, whom all had looked to see 
crushed by the heavy blow that had fallen upon 
us! But, in her hour of darkness, the beauty 
and holiness of Mary’s character had shone 
forth in their loveliest light. In the furnace of 
affliction she had been tried and purified. 

Very suddenly the terrible news of John’s 
death had come to her. It was even while I was 
returning, that evening, from the village, that 
some incautious person had visited her, and told 
her the frightful story ; and then it was that she, 
half-maddened by her grief, had fled to meet me. 

But while the oak had been riven and rent by 
the storm, the slender reed had bowed to its 
force, and risen again after its first fury was 
spent. The greater part of that fearful night 
she had passed in unconsciousness; but she re- 
covered from it, and the knowledge of my insen- 
sible situation nerved her to strength. She rose, 
patiently, from her own sorrow, to watch with 
me in mine. 

To look at her now, you saw how terrible had 
been the struggle. She was the mere shadow of 
her old self. Her face was perfectly colorless ; 
and O, how thin! Dark shadows encircled her 
large blue eyes, so pensive, so sadly beautiful 
now! The soft auburn hair, no longer woven 
in shining braids, was put straight back from her 
delicate, blue-veined brow. The pale hand, 
which supported her head, was wasted almost to 
transparency, and the wedding ring, that his hand 
had placed there, had grown a world too large. 

This was as I saw her, on waking from the 
long, long lethargy that had bound me. She 
turned and saw me looking at her. A soft glow 
of pleasure illumined her face. She bowed her 
head for a moment on her clasped hands, her 
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lips moved as in silent thanksgiving, and then, 
asI held my arms feebly towards her, she came 
and knelt down beside me, clasping me silently. 

There was news from the “Lucy Harring. 
ton.” Mr. Harding, the first mate, wrote to say 
that the business of the voyage was nearly com- 
pleted, and that the vessel would come to port 
probably by the last of September—two months 
earlier than had been expected. He it was who 
had written to Dr. Gray the news of John’s 
death, asking him to communicate it to us. He 
wrote now to me a few words of simple, sincere, 
and earnest condolence, that brought the tears 
to my eyes afresh. 

The “ Lucy Harrington” homeward bound— 
and without her master! I could not think of it, 
and be calm, or resigned. It seemed too hard— 
too cruel! I felt how sinful it was for me to 
murmur so ; I felt that I was rebelling against 
the will of Providence, but I could not conquer 
my grief, or still my murmuring. 

No murmur escaped Mary’s lips. And though, 
night and day, she never ceased to think of her 
lost husband; though the slightest mention of 
him seemed to open afresh the wounds in her 
heart, her sorrow was locked in her own breast. 
She prayed for resignation, and leaned upon an 
arm stronger than that of mortal love. She was 
a meek, gentle, patient woman. It was sweet, 
yet sorrowful, to see her going about in her wid- 
ow’s weeds, young and beautiful, and heavily- 
stricken as she was; going about among the 
poor and sick in the village, relieving their ne- 
cessities, and lightening their infirmities. She 
took more pleasure in these things now, than 
ever before. She, who had known such deep 
sorrow herself, seemed to find her greatest com- 
fort now in sharing that of others. They called 
her an angel; and she was one. 

It was not until sometime after I recovered 
from the long illness I had suffered, that I saw 
the letter Mr. Harding had written Dr. Gray. 
Mary had already seen it. I wonder it had not 
broken her heart. The writer gave as concise 
an account of the fatal accident as might well be, 
sparing the details as far as possible. And yet 
my heart fainted within me, as I read it. How 
that terrible storm had overtaken them, threat- 
ening them with instantaneous destruction ; how 
they had labored, in the tempest and the dark- 
ness, to save the vessel; how wave after wave 
overwhelmed them, till that terrible one which 
swept him away—into the ocean, at midnight! 
And they were powerless to save him. All their 
lives, offered at that moment, in exchange, could 
not have ransomed his. The storm lulled—the 
vessel reached her port—but he was gone! 
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I put the letter away, with anguish filling my 
very heart. The “Lucy Harrington” was 
homeward bound now ; but O, how could I ever 
look on her again! 

The summer went by, full set in, and she ar- 
rived safely on the twenty-ninth of September. 
Mr. Ilarding called on us. The interview was 
abricfone. We could not find firmness enough, 
on either side, to speak steadily of our loss. The 
chief business of his errand, which was to render 
up all necessary accounts relating to my broth- 
er’s affairs, was discussed as shortly as might 
be. 
The cargo of the “Lucy Harrington” had 
been disposed of, the men paid off and dis- 
missed, and the proceeds of the voyage deposited 
with Captain Harrington’s bankers. The vessel 
herself Mr. Harding expressed a desire to pur- 
chase, if she was to be sold. To part with her, 
seemed both to Mary and myself like the break- 
ing of a new tie. Neither could speak to answer 
him, at first. And yet, what else was to be 
done? It was as well that she should go—and 
it must be to none other than Mr. Harding, who 
had been so faithful to John and to us, and 
served our interests so well. But it was hard to 
think of it now; and he would not press the 
matter. Nevertheless it was arranged, by our 
mutual wishes, that he should make his next 
trip in her; and shortly, she commenced getting 
ready for sea again. 

October came, and passed ; October, with its 
balmy airs, its golden atmosphere, its quiet, 
dreamy, mellow days, slipping silently away, in 
the hazy, sleepy sunshine; October—the wed- 
ding-month of John and Mary. One year ago, 
the twenty-fifth of this month, they were mar- 
ried; one year ago, Mary was a bright and 
happy bride. And now—lI looked at her, sitting 
by the parlor fire, on the evening of that mourn- 
ful anniversary. How changed she was ! 

Captain Harding came down early in Novem- 
ber, und called on us one evening. The “Lucy 
Harrington” was nearly ready for sea. He 
calculated on sailing by the twentieth. His man- 
ner was subdued, serious, almost grave. Just 
on the eve of leaving port, as he was, we were 
all but too painfully reminded of the last time 
that vessel had sailed. 

Each felt what the thoughts of the other were, 
but neither named them. Mr. Harding never 
once alluded to John, in Mary’s presence ; but 
he said to me, as he bade me “good night” at 
the hall door : 

“The ‘Lucy’ is a staunch little craft, Miss 
Harrington. It is a pleasure to command her; 
hut I would give all I am worth, at this moment, 


to see him standing on her deck egain!”— 
His voice was tremulous and husky. He 
wrung my hand silently, and was gone. I could 
not go in to Mary, then. My heart was full— 
full to overflowing, as it echoed his parting 
words. With the tears raining hot and fast over 
my cheeks, I shut the hall door and went up 
stairs to my room; and there I knelt down by 
the bed, and wept as I had never wept since 
John’s death. 

A step sounded in the room, I looked up. 
It was Mary, standing just within the door, her 
eyes fixed on me with an unspeakably mournful 
expression, and the heavy tears flowing from 
them, while her face was very, very pale. 

“O, Lucy! Lucy!” she uttered, in a voice of 
suppressed anguish. And kneeling by my side, 
she threw her arms about me, and yielded unre- 
sistingly tothe emotions so long hidden in her 
own breast. 

I do not think she slept an hour that night, 
any more than myself. Not till the break of 
dawn did either of us sink to slumber. It was 
quite late when I awoke next. The sun was at 
least two hours high. Mary was sleeping, with 
the spent tears still glittering on her pale cheeks. 
I arose silently, and dressing, without disturbing 
her, draped the curtains more closely about the 
windows, that the light might not wake her, and 
stole from the room, closing the door behind me. 

Breakfast was waiting, when I went down 
stairs, and Hannah sat knitting in the kitchen. 
It was past eight—an unusually late hour for me 
to rise; but she said nothing about it, as she 
bade me “good morning.” She knew why, I 
guessed ; her low voice and sad look told me 
that she, too, had been thinking of our loss. I 
did not care for breakfast, but I felt languid and 
unrefreshed; and taking a single cup of coffee, 
stood by the fire and drank it. Another hour 
passed, and a visit to Mary told me that she 
still slept. 

I had gone down stairs, and was dusting the 
furniture in the parlor, when tiie ‘sound of the 
knocker at the hall door attracted my attention. 
I heard Hannah go through the hall and open 
the door, and then the tones of a gentleman’s 
voice, speaking with her, were just audible; a 
strange voice, light, sweet and musical. I was 
thinking who it could be, when Hannah ush- 

ered ‘him directly into the room, and merely say- 
ing “a gentleman, ma’am, to see you,” she 
vanished. 
He stood there, just within the entrance—a 
gentleman of some thirty years, tall and slight, 
yet broad-shouldered and broad-chested, of fair 


complexion, with a fine, frank, manly face, light, 
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curling hair, and large blue eyes. I had, plainly, 
‘never seen him before. I put down my brush 
and came forward, with a slight inclination of 
the head. 

He too advanced, hat in hand, saying, with 
a bow, and at the same time with a quick but 
scrutinizing look : 

“This is Miss Harrington, I believe—Miss 
Lucy Harrington ?” 

“ That is my name, sir.” I drew forward a 
chair. ‘ Will you be seated ?”’ 

He sat down, and I followed his example. 

“ You will, I trust,” were his opening words, 
“excuse me for introducing myself thus uncere- 
moniously. My name is Francis Rochefort. I 
have come to make some inquiries””—here he 
slightly hesitated—“ concerning a circumstance, 
of a melancholy nature, which occurred but a 
few months since, and for information relating to 
which, I can apply only toyou. It concerned— 
a very dear member of your own family.” 

I answered, as calmly as I could : 

“You refer to my brother’s death ?” 

He bowed, without raising his eyes to my face. 

“You will pardon me for touching on this 
subject, painful as it must be. Will you permit 
me to ask a few questions relating to it ?” 

I bent my head—I could not speak. 

A moment of silence ensued, during which 
Mr. Rochefort’s eyes were fixed on the carpet, 
and he played mechanically with a black ribbon 
that crossed his breast. Then, without raising 
his eyes, he said, gently : 

“Can you tell me the exact date of that 
occurrence ?” 

I told him. 

“Tt was,” he rejoined, “ during a heavy storm, 
at midnight?” 

“Tt was.” 

“The ‘ Lucy Harrington’ was at that time, I 
think, within two days’ sail of her destined 
port?” 

I replied in the affirmative; but these ques- 
tions were beginning to harass me cruelly. It 
seemed like tearing open afresh a scarce-healed 
wound. I felt the hot tears filling my eyes. 
Why must he go over all this? He looked up. 

' A shadow of intense pain crossed his face. 

“ Miss Harrington, you think me unnecessarily 
minute. Believe me, that I make these inquiries 
with reluctance. But the purpose I have in 
view, requires that I should enter upon the sub- 
“ect in detail. Ihave but one more question to 
ask. Are you cprtain that Captain Harrington 
was drowned, that night ?” 

This question startled me. I looked at him 
dumbly. Ihad no words to answer. Was I 


“certain?” I neverhad forone moment thought 
to ask myself before. 

“Are you certain, Miss Harrington?” he re- 
peated, emphatically. ‘ You were not there.” 

“O, sir! is it possible that there can be an un- 
certainty ?” I ejaculated, rising hastily from my 
chair, excited and trembling. But I sank back, 
unable to stand. 

He moved to my side, laying his hand, with 
gentle warning, on my arm. 

“Calm yourself, I entreat, Miss Harrington. 
I do not wish to present this too suddenly to 
you. ButI believe there is a possibility. Be 
strong, for your own sake and that of his wife, 
while I tell you why I think that you have no 
certainty in the belief you have entertained.” 

He regarded me earnestly, for a moment, be- 
fore he spoke again. I made a strong effort of 
control. He saw it, and went on, carefully : 

“T have been very particular in ascertaining 
the exact date of his supposed death, because, 
during the storm, which occurred on that night, 
the English ship ‘Flying Arrow,’ bound from 
Rio Janeiro to Liverpool, picked up, near morn- 
ing, a man who had evidently been lost from 
some passing vessel, and who had saved himself 
by clinging to some floating object which had 
fortunately been in his way. He had, to all ap- 
pearance, been in the water for some hours, and 
when found, was in a state of utter exhaustion. 
He became insensible immediately on being 
picked up; and though we eventually saved 
him, it was only for him to encounter a pro- 
tracted and almost fatal illness. We took him 
to England, where he happily recovered.” 

“Wel” I echoed. “Then you saw him— 
you know his name! Tell me—you know! 
if it was not my brother, why tell me this ¢” 

I trembled, from head to foot. Mr. Rochefort 
looked at me—his color flushed and faded alter- 
nately—he was silent. 

“Tell me—in mercy tell me!” I repeated, 
“ See—I am calm—I can bear it.” 

“Miss Harrington, he has come back to 
America with me. He is near—shall I show 
him to you ?” 

I knew, by the tremulousness of his voice—I 
Jet, the truth! Irose from my seat. 

“John!” I articulated. 

The door was flung open. I saw who stood 
without! Isaw the face of the living! the face 
of my brother John. He sprang towards me. 

“Lucy! my darling, darling sister !” 

There was a step on the staircase—Mary’s 
foot upon the threshold. She beheld us all, ut- 
tered one faint, thrilling ery, and then was 
clasped, fainting, to her husband’s heart. 
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MY YOUTHFUL BRIDE. 


BY HARRIZT N. HAVENS. 


I won her when a laughing girl, 
When life was bright and fair, 
Her dancing eye undimmed by tears, 
Her brow unmarked by care. 
And well I vowed to cherish her, 
To guard from every ill, 
To keep unchanged her bright, glad smile, 
Her life with joy to fill. 


A year passed by—her smile had fied, 
Her ringing laugh was hushed; 
Her trembling lip and tearful eye 
Told of a spirit crushed. 
Her eye's deep, pleading earnestness 
Sought mine in anguished prayer, 
And from the wine cup’s maddening draught 
Besought me to beware. 


Another year—and O the change! 
A shrouded marble form 
Reposed in dreamless slumber, where 
No grief nor care might come. 
I wept not; blessed, welcome tears 
Came net to my relief; 
The stunning weight had crushed my heart— 
Dried were the founts of grief. 


Long years have fled—a saddened heart 
It hath been mine to know, 
Mid songs of mirth and music’s swell, 
Mid scenes of joy or woe. 
But the tempter’s charms have ceased to lure, 
His power I may not dare, 
For a pale, still face guards well the cup, 
And whispers low—“ Beware!” 


THE CHANNEL OF ICE. 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


Uvon the shores of St. Andrew’s Bay stood a 
large and stately mansion, where a gay company 
were assembled, The bay, whose waters were 
usually subject to stormy tides and currents, was 
now frozen over, for the power of an unprece- 
dentedly cold winter had proved superior even 
to that of the rushing water. So the vast sheet 
of ice now spread away before the house for many 
a mile, until the view was terminated by the 
encircling shores. 

The gay company was assembled, but there 
was yet wanting one for whose arrival they impa- 
tiently waited. She had promised to be there early 
in the afternoon, but the evening was approach- 
ing and she had not yetcome. And as Florence 
Afton was the gayest of the gay, the presiding 
genius and bright particular star of every festive 
gathering, her absence made a sad blank at the 
present time. There was one whose uneasiness 
was greater than that of any other. 
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Harry Egerton was a noble looking youth, 
tall, vigorous, and well formed. He had lately 
arrived at this part of the country where he had 
entered upon the profession of law. His talent 
had already made him very conspicuous, but as 
yet he had gained little else beside fame. At 
the very first sight which he gained of Florence 
Afton, he became one of her most ardent admir- 
ers, and she had not seemed indifferent to his 
address. But Florence was rich and Harry was 
poor, and so it came to pass, that when he offered 
himself, she rejected him. It was a bitter disap- 
pointment, and a still more bitter mortification 
to the ambitious lover. At first he thought of 
leaving the country forever, but afterwards, 
wiser counsels prevailed, and he resolved to re- 
main—to battle manfully over his feelings, and 
show to Florence that there were other objects 
to excite his desire, than herlove. Full of these 
thoughts he had come to this party, determin- 
ing to show her how lightly he bore the 
disappointment. 

But hours passed away, still she came not. 
Without her the party would be nothing to 
Harry. He only came to “show off” before her, 
and while she was absent, he was miserable. 
The guests wondered, the host wondered, and 
Harry wondered. Finally, as the evening came 
nearer, the darkness increased and brought 
anxiety with it. 

“ The ice isn’t the safest in the world,” said 
one. “If she has started from the island, she 
may have found such bad travelling that she 
turned back.” 

“I met with one large crack,” said another, 
“and if I hadn’t been on horseback I could not 
have crossed. As it was, I had to take a pretty 
good jump.” 

“The weather has been bad, lately,” said 
another. “I heard the ice groaning this morn- 
ing, and I felt a little afraid it would break up. 
That’s the way it always does.” 

“For my part,” said a fourth, “I would not 
cross at all from my end of the island. I came 
around over the bridge, and by the main road. 
As I passed I saw it open at the head of the 
bay.” 

“ Open!” cried all in horror. ‘ Open at the 
head ?” 

“Open at the head as sure as I’m a living 
soul!” solemnly averred the last speaker. 

When fears once begin to arise in anxious 
minds, it is astonishing how rapidly they grow. 
They increase and spread until every heart par- 
takes of the common panic. Thus it was amid 
this company, who now seemed to think of noth- 


ing but danger to the absent guest. Each one 
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had something to say about the weather, the ice, 
or the tide. At last the general fear grew so 
strong that every cheek became pale, and every 
heart beat fast with anxiety. 

Long before they had ended their gloomy con- 
jectures, Harry Egerton had hurriedly left the 
room. He could endure it no longer. The fear 
which oppressed the others was felt far more 
strongly by him, and the panic which reigned 
among them made him quake with terror. 
What—should Florence be in danger—should 
she perish and he not be able to avert it? Never. 
Forgetting all her coquetry, his disappointment 
and his great resolution, he hurried out to the 
stables, and in about ten minutes his horse was 
saddled and he was off. 

It was now dark. The sky was overspread 
with many clouds, but occasionally the moon 
shone through them, giving light to the scene. 
The ice was covered over by a thin erust of 
snow, the sheen from which prevented it from 
being so very dark as it otherwise might have 
been. Harry urged his horse forward at a great 
pace over the road. In this part of the world it 
is customary for the inhabitants in the winter 
time to mark out with stakes or bushes the line 
of such roads as they make across lakes or riv- 


ers. Guided by the line of these, Harry Egerton 
now rode along. 

It was certainly fast becoming a wild night. 
It was not cold but wild. The wind blew fiercely 
from the south, and Harry’s heart sank within 


_ him as he recognized it. He knew that this was 
the wind which breaks up the ice. Yet it was 
not for himself he trembled. 

He rode along for two miles, until at last he 
was roused from a reverie into which he had 
fallen, by a sudden rear of his horse which 
almost unseated him. Roused to action, he 
looked forward: there immediately before him 
lay a sheet of open water, as much as a mile in 
width ; while away on the other side the field of 
ice lay stretching toward the shore. Under his 
feet it shook and crumbled, and he heard all 
around him the thunder of the masses of ice 
which the fury of the tide now rent asunder and 
carried out to sea. 

What was he to do now? Had Florence 
crossed, or had she not? If she had, where was 
she now? But of course she had not—she had 
attempted to go over, had been stopped by the 
open channel, and had returned. Thoughts like 
these rushed through his mind. Then he re- 
membered that immediately before the time 
which Florence had appointed for leaving home, 
some of her neighbors had crossed in safety. If 
she had left—if the ice had then broken—O, 
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where was she now? The thought brought 
agony to Harry’s soul. Delaying no longer, he 
urged his horse to his full speed along the margin 
of the breaking ice, watching fora place to cross. 
With much satisfaction he saw the channel 
growing narrower, and at last, after riding sey- 
eral miles, the icy sides met. He rushed over, 
and then fled swiftly along straight toward 
Florence’s house. It was six miles away, but 
so fast was his horse urged along that it took but 
a little time to reach it. Leaping from his horse 
he sprang into the house, and bursting into the 
parlor, in the midst of the astonished family he 
cried out: “ Where’s Florence ?” 

“Florence?” cried Mr. Afton, an old man 
who was reading a newspaper. ‘ Florence— 
why she’s over at the party.” 

Harry groaned and staggered back. 

“Good Heavens! Mr. Egerton, what is the 
matter ?” cried Mr. Afton, in amazement. 

“ She’s not there ; and the ice is breaking up !” 
groaned Harry, whose face was like that of a 
corpse. 

“The ice—the ice breaking?’ shrieked the 
others. And in a moment all was wild confusion, 
horror and dismay. Mr. Afton rushed from the 
room to give direction for immediate search 
after her, but long before the first man under his 
charge had left the house, Harry was off, and 
away down the bay. 

The channel had grown wider! Under his 
feet the ice cracked and swayed like the ground 
during an earthquake. Around him rose fearful 
sounds, made by the breaking masses; now a 
long boom as the vast field cracked throughout 
its entire length; again a terrific crash as float- 
ing masses came into collision. 

But Harry rode on, utterly reckless of his 
own life, and thinking only of Florence Afton. 
His excited imagination pictured her in the midst 
of breaking icebergs, or perhaps clinging to her 
floating sleigh amid the roaring waters. O, the 
agony of that moment, when his soul was in 
dark suspense, and he knew not what to hope or 
fear. 

He had ridden about eight: miles, and as he 
wenc on he had been compelled to nde nearer 
and nearer the shore. The open water was 
wider, and on the other side no ice could be 
seen. He now reached the channel which 
forms the entrance to the bay. He could not 
see it as yet, for a projecting cliff intercepted the 
view, but he could hear a deep and awful moan 
made by the swift tide as it poured out through 
the narrow opening; and he could hear loud 
reports, crashing, crackling, and deafening ex- 
plosions. In vain he wondered what these last 
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might be, until at length, on turning round the 
projecting rock, the whole scene burst at once 
upon his view. 

Egerton, though he was to hurry onward, the 
sight was such that he reined in his horse with a 
violent jerk and stood horror struck. There lay 
a mountain before him. All the ice of the bay 
had been drifted here, but so narrow was the 
opening, and so furious the tide, that it had col- 
lected in this place, and now lay piled heap on 
heap in vast masses. The water rushed onward 
and dashing upon it roared underneath the quiv- 
ering mass out toward the sea. And while 
Harry gazed, fresh fields of ice, with many 
smaller pieces, were hurried down and hurled 
upon the pile. 

But amid the roar of rushing wave, and crash- 
ing ice, there came a sound which pierced to the 
very soul of Egerton. It wasa wild, despairing 
cry—a human voice—a woman’s wail! It was 
the voice of Florence Afton. O, how the heart 
of Harry leaped up at the sound. 

“She is alive! Alive, O, Heaven !” 

In a moment he had sprung forward, and 
dashing at a frantic rate over rocks, lumps of 
ice, and debris of shattered trees, he arrived at 
the very base of the icy pile. Leaping from his 
horse, while the animal ran from the shore, he 
clambered over the heaped up masses and gained 
an icy platform. 

A piercing cry came from beneath him. There 
was the sleigh of Mr. Afton. It was overturned. 
The two horses lay crushed under masses of ice. 
The coachman was nowhere to be seen. But 
from some one underneath, shriek after shrick 
came, imploring rescue. 

In an instant Harry had sprung down to the 
spot. A large mass of ice lay immediately 
upon the sleigh, but he hurled upon it a smaller 
piece, which broke it asunder. Then he tried to 
lift up the sleigh. As Florence heard the noise 
which he made, she uttered a cry of joy. 

“O, blessings on your head ; O, save me!” 

“T will, Florence, or I will die!” 

The strong and resolute voice of Harry echoed 
in her heart. 

“0, Harry Egerton,” she murmured in trem- 
ulous tones, ‘‘ have you come to save me ?” 

Harry did not answer. He raised the sleigh 
and called to her. She came from under it and 
stood up. Clasping her hands she raised her 
eyes to heaven in gratitude. 

“There’s no time to lose—no time to lose!” 
cried Harry. ‘“ We must escape to the shore 
before it is too late. Are you hurt? can you walk?” 

“Tam unharmed,” cried Florence. “ O, what 
an escape 


“ Fly, then ; come !” 

He sprang up towards the icy platform. 
Grasping her hand he pulled her upon it. He 
looked toward the shore. A chill of despair 
seized his very life blood. The point at which 
he had arrived a few minutes before, was far up 
the channel. The ice was moving. They felt 
it sway underthem. They heard the thunder of 
the crashing masses around. The fury of the 
tide was overpowering everything. 

“My God!” cried Harry, “O, spare us! Let 
us not perish now!” 

The ice trembled beneath them, toppled over. 
Harry sprung down, and hurriedly lifted Flor- 
ence after him. Then he helped her toward the 
shore. It was a hundred yards away, and the 
ice was loose and floating. Florence slipped so 
much, and was so greatly entangled by her 
clothing, that she made but small progress. 

“O, hast hast leave me!” she cried 
despairingly, finding that the ice was moving 
down more quickly than before. 

“ Never!” cried Harry. And at this moment, 
lifting her over a large block of ice, they found 
themselves on the brink of an open space of 
water full sixty feet from the shore. Harry 
looked over it, and looked down the channel, 
but it was separate from the shore for a long 
distance, only coming in contact at-one place 
where the ice lay piled up high across the strait. 

Florence saw it all. Chilled through by her 
long exposure, she could stand up no longer, 
but sank senseless at his feet, murmuring: “ Fly, 
dear Harry! Leave me!” 

But the high courage of Harry Egerton did 
not sink, though surrounded by such tremendous 
dangers. He raised Florence in his arms, and 
with compressed lips and knit brows, prepared 
to make a final and desperate effort. It was the 
occasional glimmer of the moon through the 
clouds which showed him all the scene, and the 
gloom which succeeded the fitful brightness, 
only made his situation the more perplexing. 

But scarcely had he started than he stopped. 
For a sudden roar like loudest thunder burst 
upon his ears. For some time the tide had 
moaned beneath the vast collection of ice, heap- 
ing it up, pressing it more closely together, but 
still failing to clear the channel. But now the 
ice could resist nolonger. Witha crash, a loud 
report, and a long deep roar, it burst, it shook, it 
yielded to the tide and moved onward to the sea. 
In an instant all was one grand scene of terrible 
confusion. The waves rushed under the ruined 
mass, crushing them altogether, shaking them to 
pieces, and crumbling them into innumerable 

fragments. The swift current, with a deeper 
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moan, bore the entire mass forward rapidly to 
sea. And now the wind, which had been in- 
creasing throughout this dreadful night, had ar- 
zived to the strength and fury of the most violent 
tempest. It roared around the rocky cliffs, and 
“howled with a savage will.” 

Amid this great confusion, this warfare of 
wind, wave, rock and ice, Harry Egerton stood 
erect, resolved and fearless, waiting his chance. 
The ice where he stood was swept with the 
rapidity of lightning past the shore. Should he 
be carried out to sea, he would be lost ; yet the 
sea was now close at hand. But one more point 
of land intervened between him and its rolling 
billows. 

But he held Florence in his arms, and raised 
her high in the air. Her weight seemed to be 
as nothing to him. The thought that it was really 
Florence Afton, and that they were together, 
even though death should seize them, gave him 
superhuman strength. 

And now he neared the pond, he was sweep- 
ing past it; it was now the time. The shore 
was but three yards distant. Summoning all his 
strength he sprang. He fell into the water, a 
lump of floating ice hurried by, and struck him 
with terrible force, but in another moment he 
was on the shore. The vast collection of ice 
rushed past him, and m a few moments, even 
while he was yet taking breath, the mad current, 
now all smooth and free from ice, rolled by, 
carrying away to sea the last vestige of the ice. 

Saved! saved! O, it was a feeling of almost 
delirious ecstacy that swelled within him then, 
as he felt his foot upon the firm ground, and 
knew the danger that he had escaped. 

But the house was yet a long way off. He 
had yet to bring his dear burden there. He 
raised her up once more, and with vigorous steps 
mounted the bank. From this point a rough 
road lay through the woods which joined the 
main road not far away. He walked forward 
quickly toward his journey’send. Florence was 
still senseless, and he had to carry her all the 
way. There were no houses near from which he 
could get assistance, so that his task was toil- 
some indeed. Scarcely had he gone three miles 
when he felt himself failing. The dreadfal 
knowledge that his strength was exhausted forced 
itself upon his mind. Not even the thought that 
the life of Florence Afton depended upon his 
exertion, could give him strength any longer. 

But now, even when he sank down to rest, 
and looked around him in despair, a familiar 
sound met his ears. It was theneigh of a horse. 
It sounded far away in the distance, but by the 
sound of the footsteps Harry knew that he was 
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coming up the road toward him. Nearer and 
nearer the horse came, and at last arrived at the 
spot where he was sitting. 

“Hey, Bruno! Whoa!” shouted Harry. 

The noble animal knew his master’s voice, 
He stopped and came toward him. In a mo- 
ment more Harry was on his back, with his 
precious burden, and riding like the wind to Mr, 
Afton’s house. The rough motion roused Flor- 
ence from her long stupor. She moved, looked 
up, and murmured the name of her preserver. 

The sound of the voice gave new life to him. 
Pressing her more closely to his throbbing heart 
he urged his horse forward at such a rapid pace 
that they soon arrived at the door of the house, 
As the sound of the horse’s hoofs came to the 
ears of the Afton family, they sprang forth to 
see who it was. Their search had been fruitless, 
they had given up Florence for lost, and now 
when they saw her safe before them, their joy 
can more easily be imagined than described. 

“O, Mr. Egerton,” cried Mr. Afton, in a voice 
that trembled with emotion, “how can we ever 
repay you for this ?” 

But Harry could not speak. He watched 
Florence till they took her away. He followed 
her into the house, and then, after they had car- 
ried her up stairs, the strength and unnatural 
energy which had so long sustained him, gave 
way completely. He sank senseless to the floor. 

Florence was as well as ever the next day, but 
Harry did not get off so easily. For months he 
lay sick at Mr. Afton’s house, hovering between 
life and death. It was found that in his severe 
exertion he had broken a blood vessel. But 
nature triumphed finally over his sickness, and 
during his convalescence he was hurried back to 
health by the presence of Florence, who knew 
not how to show enough gratitude to the noble 
youth who, though wronged by her, had saved 
her life. 

Indeed it seemed to be a more tender feeling 
than gratitude, and when at last, about a month 
after Harry had entirely recovered, there was & 
great wedding at Mr. Afton’s house, people said 
that there never was a handsomer or more loving 
couple than Florence Egerton and her husband. 
The same company who had formed the party at 
the time of the disaster, assembled now to see 
her happiness, and those who once pitied the 
misfortunes of Harry, now congratulated him on 
his final success. 


Jeremy Taylor, speaking of marriage, says, 
“It is not written that in the beginning God 
created man-rich and poor, philosopher and 
peasant, but male and female created he them.” 
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TO SISTER KATE. 
BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


Thou art not here—but yet I feel 
Thy presence everywhere : 
When into solitude I steal, 
Thou seemest by my side— 
And when at eventide 
The forest shades my path conceal, 
Sister, I see thee there, 
In fancy’s dream, in fancy’s dream, 
Nor dearer, Katie, dost thou seem, 
Than when I gazed on thee 
In life’s reality. 


Imagination paints thee now— 
A gentle, friendly smile 
Rests on thy lips—thy placid brow 
A shade of thought doth wear— 
And o'er thy dark brown hair 
Streams soft moonlight. O, pure art thou— 
True-hearted—without guile. 
O, love me yet! 0, love me yet! 
Though far from thee, I'll ne’er forget 
The hours I passed with thee 
In sweet reality. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“O, Gertrude, pity me!” 

Marion Willis leaned her head upon her sister’s 
shoulder and wept. The sunset stained with 
red the narrow panes of the window, by the open 
casement of which they were sitting, and envel- 
oped in a crimson glory the drooped figure and 
bowed head of Marion, and the sweet, pitying 
face of Gertrude which bent above her. 

“Look there!” and Marion’s white finger 
pointed to a robe of snowy satin, and a long, del- 
icate veil that were thrown carelessly over the 
back of a plain chair, and trailed on the uncar- 
peted floor. A box of jewels stood beside them, 
glittering in the pink glow of the sunset, and 
looking strangely out of place in that poor 
though neat apartment. ‘ He will dress me like 
a queen, and I—I shall hate him. Satin and 
lace were better sackcloth and ashes, and those 
pearls will burn upon my neck and arms like 
living coals. God grant that I may die ere the 
time comes for me to wear them !”” 

“Hush, hush, Marion! Have you not told 
me that Lynn Durant was noble? And is he 
not rich, and proud, and handsome? What 
more do you desire ?” 

“Simpleton !” was the bitter answer, “ will 
my chains gall less because a royal master holds 
the key? He might be holy as heaven, and I 
should loathe him—count his gold by millions 


and my heart would break in his keeping; bo 
beautiful as an angel, and my eyes make him 
deformed 

“T cannot see it so. It is not possible that a 
woman can be utterly wretched in the love of any 
man who is strong, and true, and tender. You 
will forget this by-and-by, dear Marion.” 

“Lynn Durant does not love me. He fan- 
cied me, because I looked like some one he once 
loved ; and with the ashes of that other affection 
still warm in his fickle heart, he bought me, bought 
me, Gertrude. Forget,doyousay? Shall I ever 
forget, think you, that I have wronged tho 
noblest man God ever made—forget that Edgar 
Hammond cursed me ?” 

“ And yet you voluntarily gave him up.” 

“No no! do not wrong meso. I was asimple 
child, not knowing my own heart. You, Gerty, 
who have seen more of the world, might have 
been wiser. But I, born and living always in 
this quiet, country home, as ignorant of life as 
the birds, and flowers, and sunshine about me ; 
seeing nothing grander than these rough walls ; 
painting no pictures for the future that did not 
have in them Edgar’s brown farm-house and 
speckled clover-fields ; what wonder that ] was 
flattered, dazzled, cheated, when Lynn Durant 
came, with his polished words and fascinating 
promises? He told me of his elegant home, his 
splendid furniture, his orderly servants. He 
was eloquent, very eloquent, and hearing him 
talk of my beauty, and my fitness for the station 
which he offered me, I grew to look with a fvel- 
ing little short of contempt, upon my humble 
life. Father and mother, proud of the offer which 
was so far beyond their simple hopes for me, 
seeing opulence and ease waiting to gild their 
declining years, beset me with their entreaties. 
You were not here, Gerty, to advise me with 
your clear, straight-forward views of things ; in- 
toxicated, flattered, importuned on all sides, I 
yielded at last, and put away the pure, sweet 
dream that had filled my heart so many years.” 

*‘ But surely, Marion, you will not marry with 
these feelings! It is not yet too late. Go ta 
Lynn when he comes, tell him what you have 
told me, and rely upon his manliness to release 
you. It were better to deny him at the very 
altar, in the sight of God and his witnesses, than 
to carry a perjured heart into his home; better 
than to act out a wearisome falsehood in his 
presence all your life; to return his caresses 
with feigned delight, kiss him with lips that have 
spoken, lyingly, the holiest of vows; live upon 
his bounty, and lie in his bosom, while, all the 
time, your traitorous heart was aching to bless 
another with its love. O, Marion, beware!” 
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“You know not what you say,” answered 
Marion, with a dreary sigh. “You would but 
wound another heart, instead of healing the one 
you had already broken. If I could so far forego 
my pride as to seek Edgar Hammond now, and 
sue for the affection which only a week ago I 
trampled under my feet so pitilessly, he would 
spurn me for the guilty, faithless creature that I 
am. No, no! it is too late, I would dic a thou- 
sand deaths, rather than show him how the blow 
that smote him so cruelly has crushed me with 
its rebounding. Generous as he is, he could but 
triumph over and mock me in my desolation. 
Tgynn Durant thinks I love him; let him think 
80 still, if words and deeds of mine can keep up 
the pitiable deception. I will atone for my sin by 
making /iim happy at least.” 

There were tears in Gertrude’s eyes as she 
stroked tenderly the shining head that lay upon 
her shoulder, and wound her arms closer about 
the slight form of her sister. 

“T do not know,” she said at length, “ but 
perhaps you will not be very wretched after all. 
I have never seen this Lynn Durant of yours, 
but if he is all you have pictured him to me, I 
think Z could love him.” 

“You, Gerty, you! Strange that I never 
thought of it before. You are handsomer, better, 
more accomplished than I. If you might only 
exchange places with me! And why can you 
not? He cannot help loving you infinitely better 
than he does me. I should be only a shadow in 
his grand house, where you would be a sunbeam. 
Say, Gerty, is it not possible? I will break the 
matter to him, tell him how kind, and good, and 
pure you are, and Iam sure he will not deny 
me. Tell me, Gertrude, will you save me if you 
can?” And the poor suppliant lifted her head, 
and regarded her sister with an expression of 
earnest, agonized, hopeful entreaty. 

Gertrude returned her gaze with one of com- 
passionate wonder, as though she thought she had 
gone mad, but shook her head with a sad smile. 

“You do not realize what you are asking, 
dearest. You do not realize how almost im- 
possible it would be for me to do so, without a 
complete sacrifice of maidenly delicacy,—how 
hardly a sensitive woman could, as you propose, 
be pushed, unloved, unappreciated, and unasked 
for, into the place which another was only too 
glad to relinquish. Think in what a ridiculous 
light I should stand before your betrothed hus- 
band, did I offer myself in your stead, when I 
have never seen him, or heard of him save by 
report. I would do anything this side of womanly 
modesty and truth to serve you; but your plan 
is too wild. Besides—” 
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Gertrude faltered and blushed. 

“ You already love,” suggested Marion, whose 
quick eyes were not tardy to notice her agi- 
tation. 

“Yes, and still more hopelessly than you,” 
was Gerty’s low answer. “ Listen, and I will 
tell you about it. Four years ago, when I went 
from here to B——, I was obliged, as perhaps 
you will remember of my writing to you, to travel 
in the cars the whole of one night. It was a 
lonely road, and I was not surprised to find that 
only a single passenger occupied the cars with 
me. This was a man, young and well-dressed, 
and as I scrutinized him by the dim light of the 
car lamps, I thought I had never seen one who 
came so near my ideal of manly beauty. A fine, 
clearly-cut profile ; hair not curly enough to look 
feminine, but sufficiently so to fall in black, lux- 
uriant waves ; a handsome, well-kept beard, and 
strong, muscular, but perfectly symmetrical 
figure, composed his list of personal attractions. 
To beguile the tediousness of the journey, I had 
been reading ‘Jane Eyre,’ until my mind was 
tinged with that romantic imaginativeness, which 
invests every person it mects with the character. 
istics of ahero ora heroine. By one of those 
sulden impulses of feeling, which can hardly be 
called intuitions, and are yet more than presenti- 
ments, I looked on the stranger as one who 
would sometime be dear to me—dearer than a 
friend. Icould not help it, although I tried at 
first ; and finally, thinking it was a sentimen- 
talism which the next day’s realities would dis- 
sipate forever, I gave myself up to the indul- 
gence of my curious fancy. 

“Long I sat there, watching the quiet, dark, 
dignified face turned partially away from me, 
and summing up the probable virtues and vices 
of its owner. I read there of determination and 
strength of will, of passions kept under resolute 
control; of tenderness that would stoop to fon- 
le a dove, and fierceness, that if once aroused, 
would find no restraint, save in the promptings 
of a clean heart and an unstained conscience ; 
I read of temptations conquered, trials borne with, 
and wrong forgiven. And then I followed out 
an imaginary future, with such a man for my 
companion. I saw how we went along, hand in 
hand, over the rough paths and the smooth, 
never faltering, never stumbling, never failing in 
kindness to each other, his strength the guide of 
my weakness, my weakness the channel for his 
strength ; each a mutual reproof and comfort, 
hepe and ambition to the other.” 

“ As Edgar and I might have been,” interrupt- 
el Marion, with.a sigh that was half a sob. 
“My reverie was broken in upon by a few 
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words from the stranger himself, who had taken 
a seat near me, and was commenting on the 
leauties of the moonlit landscape, that swept 
past us like a fairy dream. We soon became 
quite sociable, and if I had been interested 
lefore, I was completely enthralled then. He 
spoke with graceful ease and naturalness, and 
his musical voice was toned to perfect harmony 
with the time and place. I had thrown down 
iy book, and sat with my head partially bent 
{urward to listen, my cheeks burning, and my 
lips half-parted, as with the indistinct praise they 
would have spoken. 

“ All at once I became aware that my unusual 
interest was making itself noticeable even to him, 
and with a blush of unutterable shame and con- 
fusion, I drew back, stammering a few incohe- 
rent words that only added to my painful em- 
harrassment. A gratified smile lingered a 
ioment about his mouth, and then with a 
respectful considerateness for which I thanked 
him, remarked pleasantly that perhaps I was 
sleepy, and turned away from me, first asking if 
I would lend him the book I had laid aside. 

“TI did not stop to see him open it, but drew 
my veil over my eyes, and tried to profit by his 
suggestion. But I could not sleep. That smile 
_ haunted me. I could see his clear, dark eyes 
dancing around under my veil, and mocking me 
with a steady, magnetic, triumphant gaze. A 
thousand intangible visions floated before me, in 
which he was an actor, always with that calm, 
fascinating, immovable smile upon his features. 
I grew sick of my own silly fancies, and threw up 
my veil with a gesture of impatience; but I 
started with an indefinable thrill of pleasure and 
surprise, as I found the eyes of the unknown 
haunter of my thoughts fastened intently upon 
me. I thought he appeared momentarily em- 
barrassed, as I drew myself up with an air which 
I would have gladly had him interpret into one 
of displeasure, though it was far from being so. 
Ile returned my book with a pleasant ‘thank 
you,’ and a laughing remark about its extrava- 
gance, That my hero should speak sarcastically 
of the novel for which of all others I felt the 
most enthusiastic admiration, wounded my van- 
ity, for I had not thought of him as a stern, 
practical man, and I did not like to find myself 
mistaken, I defended it warmly. 

“* Perhaps,’ he said, smiling at my earnest- 
ness, ‘I am too skeptical in regard to the re- 
markable adventures which are said to befall 
people in love ; but it has always seemed to me, 
that a woman who became my wife in a rational, 
common-place sort of manner, would just as com- 
pletely fill my heart and bless my home, as 
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though I had waded through fire and water after 
her.’ 

“«That may be,’ I replied, ‘ but if fire and 
water should happen to sweep between you and 
the woman you loved, just as you had stretched 
out yourarms to make her a shelter, I cannot 


believe you would think any hardship a sacrifice, © 


any affliction or endeavor extravagant, that 
helped to bring her near to you again. Blessings 
hardest won are longest prized, and for my part, 
I had rather be gained with difficulty than ease, 
though my heart was wrung till I shed tears of 
blood, and my way blinded till I knew not 
where to step for fear of going wrong, I should 
have faith to believe that for every perplexity an 
extra harvest of blessing awaited me in the 
future.’ 

“¢ But were you placed in the situation where 
the heroine of Jane Eyre was, do you think your 
faith would be strong enough to uphold you in 
the long, dreary separation from one in whom 
every joy in life was bound up, to hope against 
hope, by tracing out even indistinctly, the coming 
re-union 

“*ITdo not know as I quite understand you, 
sir.’ 

“* Let me suppose a case then. If you and I 
—pardon my boldness—should form one of those 
sudden attachments which it seems to be the es- 
pecial delight of novel-writers to portray, and 
some unavoidable circumstance should hinder 
us from becoming better acquainted with each 
other’s names, characters, or destinations than 
we now are; though that love might be pure as 
heaven, and lasting as eternity, would you have 
faith enough in an overruling Providence, to 
make you courageous and contented through 
years of parting, keep your heart fresh and whole 
for my claiming? Could you believe that time 
and chance would ever bring us, strangers, to- 
gether under circumstances favorable to the 
crowning of our love with the happiness it 
deserved 

“T trembled while he was speaking. His 
eyes were fixed upon mine with a questioning, 
eager, almost passionate glance. Had he read 
my thoughts, and taken advantage of them, to 
enjoy & momentary triumph over my womanly 
weakness? I could not believe it, and so I an- 
swered firmly, yet half involuntarily, ‘ Yes.’ 

“He bent towards me, and still those eager, 
bewildering, tender eyes searched my face. Then 
he reached out his hand, and while my heart 
leaped with an instinctive foreboding of what 
was coming, he said, ‘I dare you to the trial 

“T have wondered since at my imprudence. 
I know not whether my good angel or my bad 
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one prompted me, but an irresistible spell was 
upon me, and had my salvation been staked on 
the action, I could not have helped putting my 
hand in his, and answering back, ‘I accept your 
challenge !’ 

“Henceforth, then, you are my Jane!’ 

“* And you my Mr. Richard.’ 

“T have never seen him since, dear Marion, 
and yet every day has strengthened that singular 
fascination. I believe that he is true, and good, 
and pure, and that he has loved me all this while. 
It may be a foolish hope, a vagary too wild ever 
to meet fulfilment. He may be dead, or stand- 
ing, even now, at the altar with another, for all 
the outward evidence I have to the contrary ; 
yet my heart tells me persistently, ‘ Nay, he is 
coming—he is very near; your love has been 
strange and brave beyond common loves, but its 
reward is certain.’” 

It was late in the evening before Gertrude 
finished her narration ; and when, in their humble 
bed that night, the sisters wrapped their arms 
about each other, and breathed together their 
nightly prayer for pardon and protection, one 
could hardly tell which to pity most, she who 
would wake to meet on the morrow an unwel- 
come bridegroom, or she whose heart yearned so 


confidently and with such a delusive trust, for 
the arrival of one who might never come. 

Early on the afternoon of the next day, the 
village stage-coach came rattling down the road 
that led to the cottage, and stopped before the 


door. A tall, dark, singularly handsome man 
leaped from it to the ground, and with a few 
pleasant directions to the driver about his bag- 
gage, walked rapidly up the path to the house. 

Marion’s cheeks blanched whiter than the mus- 
lin dress she wore, and her hand which sought 
Gerty’s in a convulsive grasp, was cold and 
clammy. Mrs. Willis smoothed down the plaits 
of her gingham apron complacently, and looked 
with a sort of motherly satisfaction on the ap- 
proaching stranger. The features of good farmer 
Willis relaxed with a broad, honest smile; while 
Gerty, the least interested of them all, stood with 
one white arm thrown over her sister’s neck, and 
’ trembling from head to foot with an unaccount- 
able emotion. 

A moment later Lynn Durant was among the 
little group that had gathered at the.door to wel- 
come him. But what! It was not Marion’s 
hand he snatehed so eagerly in both his own; 
not Marion’s dewy eyes he looked into so rever- 
ently, and yet so passionately; not Marion’s 
smile that brought such an expression of glad, 
quick, wondering: surprise into his prond, almost 
haughty face. With a rapid bound he stood at 
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Gerty’s side, and drawing her towards him with 
an impulsive, caressing motion, he whispered, 
in a voice hoarse with tender emotion, “ Found at 
last, my Jane |” 

“My Mr. Richard!” 

It was all they said, but Marion read the whole 
story at a glance, and going up to them, with 
the vague hope shining in her eyes, and deepen- 
ing and broadening over her whole face, till it 
was fairly illuminated with the radiance of an 
unexpected and unspeakable gladness, she said, 
softly, ‘‘God be praised for this undeserved 
mercy! Ihave never loved you, Lynn, as she 
will, and though I would have wronged you 
by giving you my hand while my heart’s best al- 
legiance was another’s, you can afford to forgive 
me now, my brother.” 

And then, after she had left the room, to shed 
tears of quiet happiness in the solitude of her 
own chamber, and the lovers had partially satis- 
fied the wonder of the bewildered parents, Lynn 
Durant, holding Gerty in a close embrace, as 
though he feared she might vanish from him into 
nothingness, told her of the past four years. 
How the memory of her and their mutual and sin- 
gular promise had haunted him, until every fibre 
of life and hope seemed bound up in the desire 
of seeing her once more; and how that for — 
three long years he had wandered,searching, wait- 
ing and praying, with no aim save the faint pos- 
sibility of finding her, his unknown betrothed ; 
how, at last, when the utter hopelessness of his 
weary search first dawned upon him, and he had 
begun to tire of the lonely, restless, wasteful life 
he led, he had met Marion Willis. Her resem- 
blance to Gerty had first attracted him, and af- 
terwards, although he loved her but indifferently, 
he had asked her to become his wife, hoping that 
by having some one dependent on him for care 
and protection, he might be weaned from the 
mad dream that tormented him. 

There were two weddings instead of one, at 
Farmer Willis’s cottage; and among Gerty’s 
bridal gifts, was a handsomely bound edition of 
* Jane Eyre,” on the fly-leaf of which was written, 
in the delicate chirography of her sister, now 
Marion Hammond; “Blessings hardest won 
are longest prized, and for my part, I had rather 
be won with difficulty than ease, though my heart 
was wrung till I shed tears of blood, and my 
way blinded till I knew not where to step for fear 
of going wrong, I should have faith to believe 
that for every perplexity an extra harvest of 
blessing awaited me in the future.” 

And underneath, in Lynn Durant’s bold hand- 
writing, “ God bless and spare her to me till Idie 
—my Jane—my Gerty—my wire!” 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 
BY BLIZA F. MORIARTY. 


The white waves kissed the smiling shores, 
With love’s unchanged devotion, 

Where Hudson, queen of rivers, pours 
Her homage to the ocean. 


As Conal and his fair young bride, 
Itis Irish rose transplanted, 

While sunset’s gorgeous splendors died, 
Beheld the scene enchanted. 


“I'm thinking of the days,” he sighed, 
“ When we were blithe and merry, 
Ah! when we crossed the ocean wide, 
We left our hearts in Kerry. 


“oPwas there amid its green hills old, 
Disporting like a fairy, e 
I first beheld with love untold 
My own, my child wife, Mary. 


“ And there the good priest’s holy power 
Our yearning hearts united, 
But in a dark and evil hour 
Our wedded joy was blighted. 


“ We saw our parents’ hallowed hairs 
Pale white with want and sorrow, 
Our lightsome hearts, unused to cares, 
First trembled for the 


« A wail went out of wild despair, 
And woful lamentation, 
Egyptian darkness filled the air, 
While famine smote our nation. 


“ The churchyards could not hold the dead; 
What woe to see the dying, 
Like autumn leaves the ground o’erspread, 
Along the wayside lying. 


“ Dear Lord, my heart was withered up, 
Despair its life consuming, 
Te see thee drain want's poisoned cup, 
When o'er the waters looming 


Uprose before our famished gaze, 
A white-winged ship* advancing, 
Athwart her path flashed morning’s rays, 
The glad waves round her dancing. 


“The star-gommed banner o’er her waved, 
On Kire’s breezes streaming, 
The scene upon my heart engraved 
Is present in my dreaming. 


“ We praised our God the nation blest 
That sighed o'er fallen Hire, 
And from the bounty of the West 
Our lot was made less dreary. 


“ She came from ‘ freedem’s land’ te save 
The famished thousands dying, 
But shroudiess in a grave 
The milliens starved were lying. 

* “ Two national vessels, the Jamestown and the Mace- 
donian. the former officered by volunteers, were despatch- 
ed from the United States of America, with the volun- 
tary contributions of the citizens in money, flour, and 

ng, for the starvang poor of Kreland.” 


“ We fled the soil that gave us birth, 
Where once our hearts were merry, 
Forsook the dearest spot on earth, 
Our broken home in Kerry. 


“To this great land by mercy led, 
' From famine, death and danger, 
We love the soil that gives us bread, 
And shields the hapless stranger. 


“ With peace and plenty in the west, 
The future smiles before us, 
Yet in our own land we would rest, 
The shamrocks blooming us.” 


As thus they mourned their native isle, 
With Irish hearts’ devotion, 

The day-star with a parting smile 
Went out upon the ocean. 
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BY MRS. A. B. RUSSELL. 


“Now which of us do you like best, Anne? 
Can’t you make up your mind ¢” 

* Really, William, I’m sare I don’t know ! 
Sometimes I think I like you best, and thea I’m 
sure it’s Lawrence ; and between you both, I’m 
tormented most te death.” And a silvery laugh 
finished the sentence. 

“Tt seems to me that you might knew by this 
time. You've lived in the same house with me 
for more than a year, ard you’ve flirted with 
Lawrence about as long. Now when you go 
down in the depths of your heart and search, 
can’t you tell which of us you’d prefer to spend 
your life witk ¢” 

“J don’t know as I’ve got any heart, William. 
I think, on the whele, I haven’t, orl should have 
fallen in leve with one of you befere this time. 
But what’s the use of all this fuss? Why can’t 
we go alorg justas we have done? We're the 
best of friends new, and I have two nice beaux, 
whereas I shouldn’t have but one, by the other 


arrangement.” 


The young man smiled and sighed together, 
aud drummed or the table softly, in his perplex- 
ity. The pretty, merry thing beside him was 
worth semething of 2 sacrifice,and he loved 
her teo well te give her up willingly ; bat to 
share her smiles and attentions with some other, 
wher it was doubtful who might have the better 
right to them, was rather:more than he was pre- 
pared to do. 

“Come! you'd better make such am errange- 
ment,” she said at length, tapping his fingers 
with the branch of myrtle she had brought in. 
“Tet alone all this folderol about loving you 
alone. Why, I could love a dozen of you at a 


time! Let us be good friends, and dirt in a 
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good-natured sort of way, and leave the rest to 
chance. Come! you and Lawrence shall be my 
colleague beaux.” 

He couldn’t help laughing at the speech and 
the comical expression of her face, but he shook 
his head and grew grave in a short time. 

“That is something that a man will not con- 
sent to be colleague in, Anne,” he said. ‘‘ The 
woman I love must be mine, or nothing to me. 
I can have no partnership in her love. Now, if 
you really think that you like Lawrence better 
than me, I haven’t a word to say. I confess 
he’s handsome, and more gallant, and I really 
think he’s better suited to you; but then if one 
loves, you know, all these things go for nothing. 
Sometimes, I’ve thought that you did love me a 
little, and that I might make you happy. Was 
it all a fancy, Anne?” And he drew her to- 


wards him, and tri€d to look in her face. 
“Pshaw, William! how sentimental you 
grow!” she exclaimed, with a pretty, laughing 
pout. “I like you just as well as Lawrence, 
and no better. What’s the use of talking so ?” 


“ Well, then,” he said, with a sigh, letting her 
go from his arm, “I suppose I must give up the 
field to Lawrence, for I can’t hear it said that we 
are both hanging round you, and waiting to see 


which will be chosen.” 

“It’s a fact, though,” she laughed, gaily. 

The young man colored deeply, as he rose 
from the sofa and went towards the door. 

“Tt has been a fact, perhaps, Anne; but it 
ceases to be from this time,” he said, coldly. 

“ Now how cross he is!’”’ exclaimed the little 
sprite, springing before him and standing against 
the door. “Isha’n’t let him go out until he’s 
good-natured.” 

It was impossible to resist the sparkling good- 
nature of the pretty face, and William Mason’s 
anger and pride all evaporated in a hearty 
laugh. 

“Tt’s of no use to try to do anything with 
you, Anne,” he said. “You take the dignity 
all out of a man, before he knows it. We'll be 
friends, if we can’t be anything more; and I 
wont trouble you with my serious ways again. I 
really think they are thrown away upon you.” 

*« Yes, indeed they are!” cried the little beauty. 
“You must distribute your pearls more judi- 
ciously, William. And now that you are in a 
proper mood, come and look at my geraniums.” 

“You're nothing but a geranium, yourself,” 
he answered, smiling, as he followed her into the 

en. 

«What kind—a pennyroyal ?” she asked. 

“ A rose, just budding, child.” 

“Child!” she pouted. That’s pretty talk.” 
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“Nevertheless, you are a child, Anne,” he 
answered, more seriously. “A child unconscious 
of the great, sorrowful, grand world that rolls all 
around you. But there! I’m talking sense to 
you again. Pardon me this once, and I prom- 
ise not to commit such an indiscretion again.” 

Anne pouted again. This was not exactly 
what she had required. She loved gay, flatter- 
ing conversation, and hated to bein earnest ; but 
she hardly wished to be treated like a child. 
Just then, the sound of steps coming up the 

vel walk announced a visitor before he ap- 
peared from the thick shade of the lilac-bushes, 
and a handsome, well-dressed young man, with 
a cheerful, commonplace looking countenance, 
approached and shook hands with both of them. 
There was a great contrast between the young 
men. William Mason was only of middle 
height, stout, firm-built, with a plain face and a 
sturdy, common-sense look and manner, not at 
all attractive to a pretty little flirt like Anne; 
while Lawrence Wells was just the ideal of a 
silly girl of eighteen—tall, slender, with little 
feet and hands, regular features, bright eyes that 
meant nothing but flirtation and its accessories, 
and a very pretty month that talked of nothing 
else. But Lawrence was as kind-hearted and as 
thoroughly well-intentioned as a wiser man 
could be ; and between him and his old neigh- 
bor and playmate, William Mason, there was as 
much friendship as could well subsist between 


persons of such different tastes. 

When Anne Staples had come to live with her 
guardian and distant relative, Mr. Mason, the 
elder, Lawrence had become acquainted at once, 
and the two had struck up a flirtation that contin- 
ued for months without any serious termination. 
Not but that the young man would have been 
glad to gather such a flower as Anne, but be- 
cause she would never hear of anything serious, 
and always laughed and pouted him out of all 
grave thoughts and questions, as we have seen 
her do with his rival. Lawrence was one of the 
best beaux in the world ; he danced finely, drove 
a horse well, gave as pretty a turn to a compli- 
ment as the prettiest girl could desire, but after 
all, Anne felt that Cousin William’s good sense 
and profound feeling had something better in 
them than all Lawrence’s accomplishments. 
The little gipsey saw his growing preference for 
her, his involuntary acts of affection, his mani- 
test vexation when she was more than usually 
frivolous, with secret delight, quite as much for 
the excitement of flirting with such a superior 
man, perhaps, as from any preference she might 
feel for him, but still with a deeper sentiment of 
respect and regard than she was aware. 
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“Good morning, Miss Anne—you are a per- 
fect rose-bud of beauty this morning,” was Law- 
rence’s salutation, before he spoke with his 
friend. 

“ William just said something similar to that,’’ 
Anne answered, carelessly. ‘How your hair 
shines this morning, Lawrence! I think you 
must have taken particular pains with it. Wil- 
liam’s doesn’t look so, now. I presume he 
combs his in a fit of lofty abstraction—don’t 
you, Cousin William ?” 

Both young men colored, and then laughed. 
It was impossible to quarrel with her, however 
rude she might be. 

“There is to be a ride and ball, to-night,” 
Lawrence said. ‘Are you engaged, Anne ?” 

“No, indeed! I never heard of such a thing,’ 
she said. 


“Then will you honor me?” he asked, mak- 
ing a dancing-school bow. 

“‘ Yes, certainly—if you will try to appreciate 
the honor,” she answered, laughingly, glancing 
up with a merry look of mischief towards Wil- 
liam. “You'll go too, Cousin William, wont 
you?” 

“TI dare say I shall,” William said; “ pro- 
vided I find a lady as ready to accept my 
invitation.” 

Anne looked upinto his face again. Instead 
of the jealousy she thought to find there, there 
was nothing but an amused smile, Was he 


laughing at her and Lawrence too? She tossed 
her pretty head at the thought, and telling the 
visitor she had some new prints to show him, in- 
vited him into the parlor without another word 
to his companion. 

William found a partner quite as attractive as 
his pretty mistress, and Anne was no less an- 
noyed by his earnest attentions to her rival, than 
by the frank, good-natured way in which he ap- 
proached herself. If he had only behaved dis- 
tantly, or angrily, she might have thought he 
cared for her treatment in the morning, and her 
various flirtations that evening ; but no stranger 
could seem more pleasantly indifferent than he. 
She thought of it all the evening, and lay awake 
thinking of it after she was in bed, and thought 
of it the next day when William was absorbed 
in study and seemed to have forgotten that such 
a person lived. 

When he had studied many hours, and Anne 
had peeped cautiously into the library two or 
three times, she went into the garden and gath- 
ered some rose-buds and heliotrope, arranging 
them prettily as she went in. 

“ Haven’t you studied long enough at that old 
book, Cousin William ?” she asked, holding the 
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bouquet before his eyes, and laughing at his sud- 
den start. 

“ You think so, at any rate,” he said, laugh- 
ing and closing the book. “Are these for me?” 
I brought them as a peace 


“ Certainly. 
offering.” 

“ A peace offering? what did you want of 
that, Anne? We are good friends, are we 
not ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“IT didn’t know as you liked my rudeness, 
yesterday morning, and I wanted to say that I 
was sorry,” she said, with much the air of a 
convicted child. 

“Why, you’re dreaming, Anne,” he said, 
with a gay laugh. “I didn’t even know that 
you were rude. You are privileged to do as 
you please, and you know we made a contract 


yesterday to be good friends, and never have 


anything serious between us. In future, you 
must remember that I forget all your pretty im- 
pudence as soon as you are out of sight; will 
you?” 

“ Yes, if you wishit so,” she said, half vexed, 
and not a little hurt at the implied indifference. 

“Most certainly I wish it so, Anne, I 
wouldn’t have you think that I refuse to be a 
good friend to you, and enjoy your society, be- 
cause you don’t choose that I should take a 
deeper interest in you. My mind is occupied 
with serious things, you know, and there isn’t 
much room in it for these little trifling matters. 
Come! let’s go outin the garden. I want to see 
your flowers, and I think I’ve studied about 
enough for this afternoon.” 

Anne smothered her mortification and anger. 
Trifling things! She’d let him see that her so- 
ciety, and her likings and dislikings were not 
such trifles, as he thought.. So she flirted more 
gaily than ever, laughed and sang and danced 
about the ‘house like a pet bird, and was alter- 
nately kind and cold to the young man appar- 
ently without a reason. 

But in a few weeks, a new actress appeared 
upon the scene. Another cousin, one really re- 
lated to William, came on a visit to the family, 
and won all hearts at once. She was so digni- 
fied, so superior, and so good, too! Anne could 
not but love her; and she, in turn, petted the 
little beauty, and treated her with the same affec- 
tion that she would have bestowed upon a baby 
sister. She braided and decked her hair, and 
arranged her dresses for rides and parties to 
which Lawrence invited her; she praised the 
pretty girl without stint, and contrived always to 
draw her out in company when she seemed shy, 
or come to her relief when she was out of sorts 
—and Anne generously admired and praised her 
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companion also. But William talked to Caro- 
line, as he never had tohe:. Caroline could en- 
ter into all his ideas and plans. Her cultivated 
mind comprehended all his studies and argu- 
ments—his proud aspirations for the future. 
Both would trifle and romp with the gay girl, 
but when any vein of real sentiment or valuable 
thought was struck, they seemed to forget her 
entirely. William’s eye would flash and his 
cheek glow, as he poured out his feelings and 
speculations ; and Carry’s face always wore an 
aspect of pleased appreciation, while she listened 
and replied. 

They studied together, too, great heavy books, 
while Anne worked idly at her embroidery, or 
drummed on the great piano in the parlor, wish- 
ing from the depths of her little heart that she 
was wise and learned. Anne had begun to think 
that she might have a heart, after all. At any 
rate, there was sometimes a very definite ache 
down there in the region where a heart should 
be. When William turned from flattering her, 
and laughing at her nonsense, to such an ear- 
nest, respectful manner with her companion; 
when he so plainly treated her as a plaything, 
and Caroline as an equal; when he only gave 
her the foam and froth of his idle hours, despised 
and forgotten in a moment, and opened the 
stores of study and thought that had accumu- 
lated so long, as soon as he turned to her rival— 
Anne felt that she was justly punished for trifling 
with him and with herself so long, and crept 
away alone to cry with mortification and real 
sorrow. As for Lawrence, his nonsense and his 
attentions were absolutely hateful to her, and in 
a fitof anger one evening, she told him never to 
come there again, if he always came to see her. 
The sight of William and Caroline going out to 
walk together, quite destroyed the little patience 
with which she had been trying to listen to 
him. 

“What is the matter with Anne ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Mason of her son and niece a few days after- 
ward, when they were sitting together in the 
library, and Anne was pensively watering and 
weeding her flowers. 

“Is anything the matter with her?’ asked 
William, looking out at her, as she stood now 
beneath a tree, watching the flight of a bird 
upward. 

“‘ She hasn’t been so well, lately, as usual, and 
she seems sort of strange, too—not half so cheery 
as she used to,” said the kind old lady. “I 
wonder if she and Lawry hasn’t panes He 
hasn’t been here, lately.” 

“ Poor child!” said William, looking with a 
sort of pitying admiration at the graceful young 
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figure. “She’s so happy in her world, it would 
be a pity if it should disappoint her.” 

so much of a child as you think, Willy,” 
his mother answered. “You treat her as 
though she was a baby, and how can you expect 
her to be serious with you ?” 

** She never would let me treat her any other- 
wise,” the young man said, gravely, still looking 
at Anne, who had gone back to her flowers 
again, but had forgotten to pull up the weed she 
had her hand upon, and knelt thoughtfully by 
her favorite rose-tree, quite oblivious of what she 
was there to do. 

“You didn’t try long and patiently enough, 
perhaps, my son. Besides, Anne’s only six- 
teen, you know, and was an only child—poor 
thing! I suspect she came up pretty much as 
she pleased, and never knew what a serious 
thought was, until she came here.” 

William’s eyes looked decidedly misty now, 
but he still looked in the same direction. Anne 
had raised her hand as if to dash away a tear, 
and then risen and gone slowly down the walk 
out of sight. 

* Anne’s got the foundation of a nice, sensible 
woman in her,” persisted the old lady; “and I 
think she’s too good for Lawry. But what's to 
be, will be, I suppose, and she seems to have her 
heart seton him. I only wish I knew what 
ailed her.” And the old lady went thoughtfully 
back to the jelly she had left boiling. 

Caroline, too, went out to see the operation, 
and William turned to his writing again. But 
Anne’s sweet face, pale and tearful as his fancy 
pictured it now, would sit on his pen, and spoil 
all his lines. He couldn’t write, and he couldn’t 
study ; so he took his hat and went down the 
garden walk. 

But if he sought for Anne, he sought in vain, 
for she was not in any part of the garden. Sit- 
ting down, he heard slow steps coming along the 
street and lingering as they neared the garden. 

“ Why, Lawrence!” he said, recognizing his 
friend. “What a stranger you are! Why 
don’t you come in now? It’s as much as a 
week since you were here last. You and Anne 
haven’t quarrelled, have you?” 

“Yes we have; and she told me not to come 
again,” answered the young man frankly, half 
smiling at the confession. “I felt vexed enough 
to stay away in earnest, but she’s such a witch 
of a thing a man can’t stay away from her long, 
and then I know she likes me, and I fancy she 
feels as badly as I do.” 

“There’s no reason why you shouldn’t come 
to see the rest of us then, Lawrence,” William 
said. “Just walk in and take tea with us to- 
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night, and you shall have an opportunity to see 
Anne alone, if you wish.” 

Lawrence was full of spirits, laughed and 
chatted with Caroline who tried to entertain 
him, as one stoops towards a child they wish to 
amuse, complimented Mrs. Mason’s cooking, 
talked about the weather with the squire, and 
tried to approach Anne, who was as coolly indif- 
ferent as possible. After tea, Anne must play 
and sing, which she never refused to do, but 
much to Lawrence’s annoyance, and the amuse- 
ment of the rest of the family, she broke down 
in the middle of every piece he attempted to sing 
with her, and took no notice of his efforts to 
propitiate her. William proposed a walk, and 
both Caroline and Lawrence eagerly seconded 
him. But to their surprise, Anne declined going, 
and wishing them a very pleasant walk, went up 
the broad staircase, singing the air of a new 
opera. Lawrence’s look of disappointment and 
vexation was a study for a painter; but he was 
too proud to complain, so he bade the old people 
good evening with as good a grace as possible, 
and tried to talk very cheerfully until he was 
alone. Then he solaced himself by wishing all 
girls in the Red Sea, and declaring that he would 
never speak to that little jilt again, and finally 
wound off with three cigars which he smoked 
with great energy. 

William found it difficult to study or write, 
and impossible to sleep for many hours that 
night. Mathematical figures, problems of his- 
tory or philosophy, all run to brown carls and 
pouting lips, and pretty little feet that danced 
just like Cousin Anne’s. What could the girl 
mean? Did she really like Lawrence, as he 
thought, and as William had made up his mind 
that she did? and’ was all this coldness and 
change in her manner in consequence of a lover’s 
quarrel? William resolved to speak with her 
the next day, though it seemed rather a delicate 
matter for him. 

Morning brought just the opportunity he 
wished. Anne had begged permission of Mrs. 
Mason to take charge of the parlors, and after 
William had been seated for some time in the 
library, with his book upside down before him, 
he heard her singing softly, as she dusted and 
arranged the furniture. It was a very pleasant 
sound, much like the warbling of a bird, and as 
William listened, he fell into a day-dream, half 
forgetting the intended interview. But the sud- 
den ceasing of the tune broke the spell, and 
with a sigh and half smile, he rose and went 
through the hall. y 

“This is not taboed, is it?’ he asked, just 
putting his head in at the door. 
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“Not now,” Anne said; “but if you had 


come half an hour before, I should have said 


William looked admiringly at her. Was ever 
anything so pretty as the pink morning dress 
and nice collar, the wrought slipper on the little 
foot, the brown, wavy hair, tucked away behind 
her ears, the dimpled arms, with the sleeves 
pinned up on them? Nothing could be prettier 
and daintier than Anne, not even the flowers she 
was arranging in the vases, 

“You see I’m in leuionion trim,” she 
said, laughing, and glancing at the calico apron. 

“ You look charming in any trim, Anne,” he 
replied ; and he really thought so. 

“T can dispense with compliments,” she said, 
with a scornful curl of her pretty lip. “If you 
have nothing more sensible than that to offer, 
you’d better go back to geometry.” 

“TI thought you liked compliments,” 
answered. 

‘I like them when they can’t help them- 
selves,” said Anne; “but not when they mean 
‘ what a fool you are!’ ” 

William laughed, and colored at the dis- 
tinction. 

“Do my compliments mean that, Anne?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, always,” she said. “Some people’s 
flattery comes from their heart, but you always 
despise people you flatter, William. If you 
really felt such things, you’d be the last one to 
say them.” 

“Then I'll never say them to you again, 
But I have come to say something more serious, 
only that compliment couldn’t help itself, you 
know. I scarcely know how to begin, for I’m 
afraid you'll think me impertinent, Will you 
promise me absolution if I offend, Anne ?” 

“I wont make any promises,” she said, stoop- 
ing over the flowers so that he could not see her 
face. “You ought to know whether it should 
offend me, certainly.” 

“ Well, I'll risk it any way, then. I don’t be- 
lieve your anger would be very terrible, Anne. 
I wanted to say something about Lawrence. 
The poor fellow feels very badly because you 
treat him so coldly, Anne, 1 know he went 
home in very low spirits last night, and you 
don’t seem exactly as you used to.. Now, Anne, 
if there’s any trifle separating you, why can’t 
you have some explanation, and be friends 
again. These things are hard to bear, and you 
ought not to subject such a good fellow as Law- 
rence to them, from any pique or pride, Hadn’t 
you better make up your quarrel ?” 

Anne raised her head) proudly. 
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“Did he ask you tocome to me?” she said, 
in so dignified a tone that William began to 
feel ashamed of his errand. 

“ No, not exactly, certainly,” he said. “But 
then I thought myself such a good friend to 
both, that I might take the liberty to speak with- 
out giving offence.” 

“ You are very kind,” she answered, haughtily. 
“But I really cannot see what concern you 
have in the matter. “As for advice, when I 
wish it in such a delicate matter, I shall hardly 
ask itof you. Ithink my aunt would be the 
more suitable person.” 

Gathering up the refuse flowers, she swept by 
him and up the staircase with the air of a prin- 
cess, while he stood in silent astonishment and 
shame. Itwas too delicate an office for him— 
and why had he not seen it? He had made a 
great mistake in thinking Anne a child, and 
treating her as such in all things, when she had 
alla woman’s sensitiveness in this. No doubt 
she loved Lawrence, and was suffering from 
some causeless jealousy ; but it would not do for 
him to interfere again. He only wished that he 
had had sense enough to mind his studies and let 
Anne alone. With a slow step, and rather a 
heavy heart, he went back to the library and 
bent his head over his book again. A loud 


laugh disturbed him at last, and looking up, he 
saw Caroline standing beside him. 
“You must have a new gift, cousin,” she 


said, still laughing. “ No wonder you were too 
much absorbed to hear me come in. Is it just 
as easy as the other way ?” 

William looked at his book. It had been up- 
side down all the forenoon. Laughing and col- 
oring deeply, he threw it from him and went 
out. At dinner-time, he came in quite serious 
and handed a letter to his father. The old gen- 
tleman read it, put it in his pocket silently, and 
waited until the meal was over and the family 
all in the sitting-room before he made any remark 
upon it. 

“You pay a great compliment to our pa- 
tience,”” Mrs. Mason said, when she had gone 
twice round her knitting-work, and her husband 
had gone twice through the letter again. “ What 
is it, William ?” 

“Tt is an offer of the very post I have wished 
for!’ he said. “A capital situation in Phila- 
delphia! But it takes me away rather soon—in 
three days. I’m sorry there’s no more time.” 

“There is everso much for youto do. You 
can’t possibly go so soon.” 

“T can buy all the clothing, mother; and as 
for the rest, you can all say your last words in 
three days, I should think,” William said. 


COUSIN. ANNE. 


He turned to look at Anne, curious to see how 
she would take the announcement. She was not 
by the window where she had been sitting, nor in 
sight anywhere. He would have given the world 
to have seen her face then, but she was not to be 
found, and did not come back until twilight. 
She had been down in the field and meadow 
searching for a rare sort of flower, and heard the 
announcement of William’s intended departure 
very quietly indeed. 

“ We shall miss you very much, cousin,” she 
said, turning to him calmly, and then going to 
put her flowers into a vase. 

William felt more hurt than he would have 
been willing to acknowledge, but he determined 
to make up his quarrel with her that very night ; 
so when she sat at the piano, playing and sing- 
ing softly, as was her habit at twilight, and the 
rest of the family were discussing his affairs at 
the other end of the parlor, he went up to her, 
and begged she would excuse his impertinence 
that morning. . He wasn’t really aware what a 
fool he was making of himself until afterward. 

They wouldn’t think or talk any more about 
that, Anne said. It wasn’t worth troubling 
about. She should forget it entirely, by the next 
day. William winced slightly, as though some 
one had struck him. Anne’s indifference was 
not of so little moment to him as he had begun to 
think; but he was too proud to speak of his feel- 
ings, and only told her all about his intended 
journey and the place he should occupy. 

“And now, Anne, may I sometimes write to 
you?” 

“Write to me? No—not if—” But she could 
say no more, for her pretty lips trembled so vis- 
ibly, and a quick tear dropped from her eyes. 

That tear! There was no. misunderstanding 
that. It was a diamond lens, through which, as 
with microscopic power, was revealed all the 
story of Anne’s heart. He saw in one instant 
how much he had misconceived her—how poorly 
he had understood her delicate maiden heart. 

In a moment more he was kneeling at her 
feet, with both her fair hands in his own, and 
with all the true eloquence of his full heart, was 
pouring into her willing car 8 flood of tender 
confession. 

His departure was delayed for a month, and 
when he went to fill his new situation, he took 
with him his young wife—Cousin ANNE. 


To be satisfied with the acquittal of the world, 
though accompanied with the secret condemna- 
tion of conscience, is the mark of a little mind ; 
but it requires a soul of no common stamp, ta be 
satisfied with his own acquittal, and to despise 
the condemnation of the world.—Lacon. 
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THE MOONBEAM. 


BY I. W. STANTON SANBORN. 
Lightly my boat I row 
O’er the silvery lake; 
Calmly the breezes blow, 
Ne’er a ripple make. 


Hiow beautiful thy beam, 
O Moon of silver light! 

As in my bark I dream 
Of fairy visions bright. 


Celestial ray of love, 
Dispelling gloom and fear; 
Fit symbol of *‘ above,” 
To beautify and cheer. 


How dark would night appear, 
Without thy modest smile; 
Lonely, long and drear 
Would seem to us the while. 


THE LOST HEIR FOUND. 
A TALE OF THE COURT OF LOUIS XIII. 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Tne last rays of an October sun were resting 
in fading beauty on vineyard, stream and flower, 
where slept the old town of Blois, in the centre 
of an extensive amphitheatre of hills and forests 
—the gloomy towers of St. Nicholas looming up 
in stately grandeur, high above its multitude of 
low red-tiled roofs—while the Loire’s bright 
waters in the foreground murmured peacefully 
as though they slept, running above the golden 
sands of their yellow bed. 

“Thank heaven, he has gone at last !’’ ex- 
claimed Mary de Medici, as Armand Duplesis 
retired from her presence, to his bishopric of 
Lucgon, from which he was shortly after exiled to 
Avignon. 

So long as Richelieu had been of service to 
her, Mary de Medici protected and assisted in 
aggrandizing him ; but when she saw the colossal 
power to which he had attained, she regretted the 
treaty entered into, to save her troops from the 
army of the Prince of Conde (liberated by Louis 
XII. from the Bastile), wherein she had promised 
a cardinal’s hat to the warlike bishop of Lugon. 
His influence over the fickle king raised her re- 
sentment, and she determined on his fall. Gen- 
erous in her friendships, she would have sacri- 
ficed her best interests for those she honored 
with her attachment, though none could deny 
that her own imperious disposition brought on a 
large portion of the misfortunes that clothed her 
latter days in want and wretchedness. 


THE LOST HEIR FOUND. 
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Her goods confiscated, her remittances stopped, 
her faithful attendants shut up in the Bastile, the 
unfortunate queen was glad to effect her escape 
from the chateau of Compiegne, where she had 
fled after her last interview with Richelieu, to the 
Low Countries, where she was kindly received by 
the Archduchess Isabella ; but the war breaking 
out between France and Spain, again caused her 
to flee, a wanderer, with but indifferent resources, 
to England, where she was kindly welcomed by 
her daughter Henrietta, wife of Charles L.,of Eng- 
land. Amid all her wanderings, it was noticed 
that the widow of Henry the Great was accom- 
panied by a stripling page, called Armand, a 
slender, dark-eyed, beautiful boy. Many sup- 
posed him the son of Gaston, Duke of Orleans: 
the more, that Charles I. promised protection to 
him, if he choose to remain in England. But 
parliament, with the redoubtable Cromwell at its 
head, compelled Mary to again flee, when finding 
her petition to the Parliament of France unheed- 
ed, the unfortunate queen took refuge in the im- 
perial town of Cologne. It being free and neu- 
tral, she took up her residence there, her only 
companion, the handsome boy, thought by all to 
be her grandson. He it was, who in her last 
moments, sought out the Elector of Cologne, 
bringing him to her bedside; her conference 
with the elector being long and private, commit- 
ting to his care an asbestos box, which she said 
would fully substantiate the stripling’s claim to 
his protection—and then her care-worn, weary 
spirit departed to its rest. The young Armand, 
grieving deeply for the loss of his benefactress, 
accompanied her remains to France, where with 
much pomp they were placed in St. Denis, by 
the side of Henry IV. On that occasion he first 
saw the beautiful Henrietta de Montmorenci, 
daughter of the Duke of Montmorenci, Constable 
of France, and then the wife of the Prince of 
Conde. She had been brought to Henry IV.’s 
court in her fifteenth year by her aunt, Diana 
d’Angouleme. She was at that time contracted 
by her father to the great Bassompierre; but 
Henry entreated him with tears to resign her, 
He at last consented, when the aged king pro- 
posed in his stead his own nephew, the Prince of 
Conde, first prince of the blood, and heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, in case of the death of 
the two young sickly princes. On the occasion 
of their marriage, so munificent were the pres- 
ents made the gay princess by the king, that 
Conde, fearing for the consequences, persuaded 
her to fly with him to the Low Countries, then 
governed by the Archduke Albert, who had 
married Conde’s cousin, Isabella, Henry the 


Great mourned her loss as one gone frantic. 
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Meantime, the beautiful princess, caring much 
less for the king than the costly presents he gave, 
and the homage amounting to adoration which 
he paid her, soon wearied of the monotony of 
the Low Countries, the more that Isabella exer- 
cised a strict watch over her actions. 

Determined to compel her return, Henry 
united with the Duke of Savoy and the Vene- 
tians, invading Spain with the most formidable 
array that had ever menaced its power. Mean- 
time the princess saw with a feeling of exultant 
pride, like another Helen, all Europe in arms on 
her account ; when Ravillac’s assassinating hand, 
ever supposed to have been directed by Henry’s 
vindictive queen, stopped the progress of the war 
by striking Henry IV.’s death blow on the very 
day following her coronation. 

Sent to induce the princess to return to France, 
Richelieu had paid her much attention, insomuch 
that she accused him of being influenced by a 
more tender feeling than the interest of the case 
required, remarking pleasantly, “ Mon etoile me 
destinait a etre aimee par des vieux.” Finding his 
love repulsed, Richelieu formed as sincere an 
attachment as his changeful mood could know, 
for her friend and confidant, Leonora Galligai, 
a beautiful young Languedocian, whom he after 
married to the man he caused to be assassinated, 
Concini. 

When Henry fell beneath the assassin’s hand 
he was not regretted much beneath his palace 
dome. The warrior was wept beneath the 
cottage thatch far more than the unfaithful hus- 
band by the queen within the palace walls, who 
ere he was two hours dead, had taken every pre- 
cautionary measure to assure herself of the re- 
gency. Conde returned to France, and his wife 
shortly after rejoined him ; her friend, Leonora 
Galligai, with her infant son, being in her suite, 
when accompanied by the Princess of Orange, 
she re-entered Paris, to rejoin her husband. The 
queen regent, Mary de Medici, forming a strong 
and enduring attachment to Leonora, placed her 
near her person, retaining her obstinately, long 
after Richelieu, angered at Concini, demanded 
of her to dismiss them both. 

While Richelieu’s cool brain was plotting the 
destruction of the woman he had once loved, 
neither his promises of protection, nor threats, 
could induce her to give up his infant son, whom 
she had confided to the queen’s care. While 
Cardinal Richelieu was foiled by Leonora Gal- 
ligai, in like manner did the old Cardinal Benti- 
voglio use every inducement to persuade the 
Princess of Conde, in whom he took a lively in- 
terest, to urge her husband to lay claim to the 
throne of France. Conde, however, indignantly 
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repelled his insinuations, fearing that even should 
he attain the crown, the perfidious cardinal would 
prove as great a rival as Henry IV. had been. 
These men, waom posterity have called “ the 
great,”’ descended often to dark strategy when it 
might further their views. It suited them both, 
to affect unbounded friendship for the Duke 
d’Epernon, colonel-general of the French army, 
who having never been remarkable for his at- 
tachment to Henry, happened to be sitting by his 
side when Ravillac struck the death blow. He 
neither attempted to prevent it nor to arrest the 
assassin, but hastened to surround the House of 
Parliament with troops, and haranguing the 
members, prevailed on them to nominate Mary 
de Medici regent. 

One of her first unskilful acts was to shut up 
Conde in the Bastile, where his beautiful wife 
sought permission to go, remaining with him 
during all the years of his captivity, leaving it 
but once, when she went to Richelieu to solicit 
the pardon of her brother, the virtuous and heroic 
Marshal de Montmorenci. The minister looked 
coldly on her as she knelt supplicating her 
brother’s life at his feet, then raised her with his 
habitual gallantry, and in turn flung himself at 
hers. His suit was scorned, as it had been years 
before, when the irate despot, inexorable to her 
prayers, hastened the decapitation of her brother 
at Toulouse. Ever anxious to reclaim his son, 
Richelieu's hatred of the queen, and Concini, to 
whom he had married Leonora Galligai, amount 
ed to execration. Urged by him, the young 
king, Louis XIII., signed his death warrant. 
Marshal Concini, arriving at the Louvre, uncon- 
scious of this, was crossing the court proceeding 
to the council, when the captain of the guard de- 
manded his sword, the next moment he received 
three pistol shots, expiring instantly, Louis, 
standing on the balcony to give his countenance 
to the dastardly murder. Mary de Medici’s 
apartments were next blocked up, and the beau- 
tiful and unfortunate Leonora Galligai arrested 
in her presence. Intrepid, though modest, she 
at first shrunk from the mob, until certain she 
was being dragged to execution, when occupying 
herself solely with her religious duties, she prayed 
aloud for forgiveness for her enemies, especially 
naming the cardinal, without seeming to heed 
the sentence which the advocate-general, Servin, 
refused to countenance, causing it to be annulled, 
that declared her son Gaspard Armand Concini, 
a bright, intelligent, beautiful boy, to be ignoble, 
and unfit to hold any post under government. 
Richelieu little dreamed that in the supposed son 
of Concini, he was dooming his own long- 
mourned, long-sought heir. 
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After a lapse of many years and wanderings, 
the stripling protege of Mary de Medici once 
more trod the streets of his native Paris, an offi- 
cer composing the guard of the Elector of 
Cologne, on the occasion of the interment of his 
royal mistress at St. Denis. There he first met 
the Princess of Conde, who, accompanied by her 
daughter Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, was so 
struck by the resemblance of the young officer to 
her murdered friend, Leonora Galligai, that she 
requested him to be presented to her. Fortu- 
nately also for our hero, her sons, Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti and Louis II. de Bour- 
bon, afterward known to posterity as the great 
Conde, took him under their especial protection, 
as one who had been from very infancy the 
caressed and indulged favorite of the late queen. 

It was a dark and dreary night in the autumn 
of 1637, as a beautiful girl in the first blush of 
youthful loveliness sat by a tall, pointed, Gothic 
window of the chateau de Conti, in the old town 
where Mary de Medici had taken refuge from 
the tyrant of the bloody hand, Richelieu, escaping 
from the Bishop of Lugon into the old town of 
Blois. The young beauty was negligently at- 


tired in a loose white robe of gossamer texture, 
which, though concealing her symmetrical figure 
by its ample folds, still flung back at the neck, 


exposed a bust of voluptuous mould, while the 
small foot resting on a low stool, and hand of 
delicate form and whiteness, were true and un- 
erring indications of her rank and position. 
Very pensive seemed the youthful Genevieve de 
Bourbon,* as occasionally stealing a dreamy 
glance from her embroidery frame to her superb 
mother, the still beautiful Princess of Conde, 
she would sigh, look out of the window, and 
then again resume her embroidery, as though 
her thoughts were far away. 

Very beautiful were both mother and daughter, 
yet unlike. The Princess of Conde was a mag- 
nificent brunette, with dusky ebon tresses, while 
Genevieve’s neck and brow were fair as alabas- 
ter, with masses of brown, waving ringlets float- 
ing unconfined over her rose tinted cheek and 
ivory shoulders. While the magnificent pro- 
portions of the mother were calculated to excite 
passion, the vestal-like simplicity of the young 
girl’s dress, and languid attitude, raised a senti- 
* ment of respect and love. The mother could 
fascinate, the young Genevieve would win. The 
large, lustrous eyes of the mother seemed lit more 
by earth’s impassioned love, than a more celes- 
tial fame; the mild, hazel eyes of the daughter, 
according well with the melancholy languor of 


* Afterwards married to Henry d’Orleans, Duke de 
Longueville. 
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her young face and attitude, had all of heaven’s 
purity in their soft glance. Pride reposed on the 
mother’s haughty lip, while the flashing of her 
dark eye and the flush of her rich cheek told of 
emotions of love or determination easier raised 
than lulled; the sweet expression that wreathed 
Genevieve’s told that the spirit was tractable 
and gentle, fond and yielding. 

The chateau de Conti was one of the old 
castellated edifices of the feudal times. The 
apartment in which the Princess of Conde and 
her daughter sat, indicated the old fortilaces ot 
an ancient and lordly character. The window 
by which they sat opened on a balcony, over- 
hanging the narrow street, commanding a view 
in either direction, of its low frame houses with 
their red-tiled roofs; while at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the apartment a door opened into the 
chief hall of the castle. This door, like all in 
the portion inhabited by the princely family, was 
overhung by ample drapery. This was now 
pushed aside, and a handsome young man stood 
in the doorway. Pale and slender, though his 
slight form was well moulded, Henry d’Orleans, 
Duke de Longteville, was dressed after the 
mode of that era in France; his long fair hair 
falling upon his shoulders in scrupulously ar- 
ranged curls. Making a telegraphic sign to the 
Princess of Conde, he released his right shoulder 
from the encumbering short manteline, while 
grasping the suspending chains of his rapier to 
prevent their clinking, he stepped lightly across 
the apartment unperceived by Genevieve, and 
placed his hand upon her shoulder. The young 
girl started and looked up, when meeting his 
earnest gaze she blushed, saying : 

“You here, Henry?) We thought you in 
Paris!’ Then she resumed her embroidery, 

“ Well, certes, this is a pretty reception, traly ; 
I ought to be in Paris, yet lured here by your 
bright eyes, Ma Bella, voici the thanks for my 
devotion !” 

While he sat conversing gaily, the Princess of 
Conde left the apartment. No sooner had the 
drapery fallen, closing upon the flowing train of 
her robe, than the young Duke de Longueville 
changed his light bantering manner for a graver 
tone, as he inquired : 

“ Have you seen that young foundling of the 
elector’s, Armand de Concini, lately ?” 

Genevieve blushed, and averted her head, re- 
marking that she thought a maiden safe from a 
suspicion of wildering either protege or provencal 
in Blois. 

“Are you sure of this?” he asked with 
earnestness. 

“The young officer rode out here to Blois 
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yesterday with my brother Armand,” was her 
quiet reply, as her two brothers, Armand de 
Bourbon, Prince de Conti, and the young Conde 
entered the apartment. 

“Let us take a stroll, Longueville,” said the 
elder, after some light, preliminary converse. 

* What, in this narrow street ; to get assassin- 
ated perhaps by robbers?” he said, looking at 
Genevieve as he spoke. 

“Pooh; we wear swords!” remarked Conde. 
And the three departed. 

“Now the virgin be praised !” was the excla- 
mation of the young Princess de Bourbon, as 
opening the window she sprang out on the bal- 
cony. It was alreadydark. “0, ifthey should 
meet with him, and suspect—” 

But her exclamation was interrupted by 
a hurried step, scaling the balcony’s height, and 
lightly vaulting over the low balustrade, Ar- 
mand Concini stood before her. In his face and 
form was embodied the perfection of manly 
beauty. Very pale was his young, intellectual 
face, contrasting with the waving black hair that 
curled on his fair brow. Thoughevidently very 
young, yet was his tall figure muscular, his 
countenance calm and dignified, characterized 
by an expression of seriousness, seldom seen in 
one so young. 

“My beautiful Genevieve!” he exclaimed, 
raising her white hand respectfully to his lips, 
while she averted her face, murmuring reproach- 
fully, “ Ah, truant, I have waited so long.” For 
thus are moments estimated in love’s calendar. 

“T loitered in the street until I saw your 
brothers pass by, accompanied by Henry d’Or- 
leans. O, how I envy Longueville! Envy him 
the bright fortune to pluck Bourbon’s matchless 
lily from its stalk. Nay, turn not coldly away, 
sweet Genevieve ; what though you have pledged 
me your love ? I have no right to accept the peer- 
less gift. I, branded with ignominy from my 
early boyhood, how dare I think to mate the 
worse than midnight gloom that surrounds Con- 
cini’s name, with the sunlight of your purity— 
with a daughter of Bourbon ?” 

“Speak not so gloomily, dear Armand. 
Come, you are weary, sit down by me here, and 
rest. I too have my tale of care,” she contin- 
ued, drawing a chair near her own, and pointing 
to it, while placing herself in the tall high-backed 
seat, carved with the crest of the Contis. 

“No, not there, Genevieve; but here, lowly 
at thy feet.” And the enamored youth, weary, 
exhausted, sank upon the low footstool near, re- 
garding her for some minutes without speaking. 
Mute and mournful was his gaze, and deep and 
sad the sigh that broke the silence, as he said, 
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“ As the protege of Mary de Medici, and the son 
of her friend, your mother weleomed me. I well 
remember the first night on which I accompa- 
nied the Elector of Cologne to Luxembourg— 
magnificent in its adornments, flashing with 
lights, and resounding with music. The scene 
was hateful to me, for there I met the arbitrary, 
priestly premier, Armand Richelieu, the tyrant 
of the despotic Louis XIII., with the malison of 
my young mother’s murder enstamped upon his 
wan and wrinkled brow. Turning away from 
his execrated presence, I was about to fly into 
the gloom of night, when by the light of the 
flambeaux I caught a glimpse of that sweet face 
of thine, my peerless Genevieve, and those soft 
eyes returned my gaze—not haughtily ; but 0, 
how kindly! Again and again we met; some- 
times at your mother’s chateau of St. Vallery, 
where you wandered with me through the apart- 
ments of that old castlé of the Montmorencis, 
showing me the haunts that had been my moth- 
er’s favorites there; then we met at Notre 
Dame; at Fontainebleau; and at your princely 
father’s chateau of Verteuil, in Picardy; and 
now again in your own native chateau de Conti, 
in Blois. To me you have been as a guardian 
angel, protecting me from very madness. Since 
your soft eyes wore ever for me one expression, 
the tones of your sweet voice the one soft accent, 
I felt that my soul was given up to their influ- 
ence—that my reason was deserting me. Irres- 
olute, wavering, doomed, I requested this last 
interview, determined to tell how devotedly I 
love, and then say farewell. With me, to love 
signifies a passion forming the very light of life, 
purifying the heart, consuming all meaner re- 
gards to ashes, becoming part of my very being; 
giving to my clouded life either a sunny hue, or 
shrouding it in more than midnight darkness 
and despair.” 

Genevieve pressed the hand that held her own, 
her lips quivered, and her only reply was a fall- 
ing tear from her soft hazel eyes, bent down on 
him there—a tear that said more than any word 
might from those quivering lips. 

“My property confiscate, my names dishon- 
ored, myself a wanderer, why do I linger near 
Bourbon’s fair lily—the affianced bride of Henry 
d’Orleans? How ask Conde’s daughter, the 
promised bride of the Duke de Longueville, to 
share my obscure fortunes, be my companion, 
mistress, wife ?” 

The princess turned away her head with a 
shudder, an expression of bitterest anguish 
passing over her pale, beautiful countenance. 
Concini saw this, and started to his feet. 

“My dream is over! It was sweet; but, 
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Genevieve, itis past!’ He stood before her, 
his arms crossed on his breast, gazing sadly and 
earnestly in her averted face. Her only reply 
was a passionate burst of tears. ‘“ Farewell, 
sweet Genevieve, I go to my lone, desolate fate, 
leaving you to fill out your high destiny— 
farewell !” 

The young girl extricated herself from his 
wild, parting embrace, and sank back into the 
chair, while he, vaulting over the balustrade, was 
lost in the darkness, 

Upon a bench in front of one of the principal 
cafes of Blois, lounged the young Conde, his 
brother De Conti, and Henry d’Orleans, listlessly 
looking at the promiscuous company assembled 
therein, reading the latest edict of Richelieu, 
posted on the large pillars that supported the 
entrance room. Against each of these pillars 
was suspended a lustre, by whose light the vari- 
ous groups were commenting upon the edict 
against duelling, just issued by the priestly 
premier. 

“What are they reading there?” asked the 
young Duke de Longueville, of a burgher who 
was sauntering out of the cafe. 

“ An edict consigning duellists to the gibbet, 
may it please your grace,” replied the man, re- 
spectfully doffing his hat. 

At the same moment, Concini entered the 
hotel, his eyes bent on the floor, his arms crossed 
on his breast. Enveloped in his mantle, his 
step was slow, and his air abstracted. Struck 
by the extreme pallor of his countenance, De 
Longueville divined at once that he had been to 
the chateau de Conti. Jealousy prevailed over 
his better nature, however, and he called aloud: 

“Sir commoner, will you be so good as to 
inform me what all these people are reading ?” 

“Do you speak to me, sir?” was the haughty 
reply. 

“Yes, to you, not happening to know what 
name you lay claim to, I gave that which I 
supposed you would understand.” 

“The edict, then, may it please you, consigns 
bullies like yourself to the gibbet.” 

“My valiant fellow, you somewhat mistake 
its purport; no power in Europe can gibbet a 
noble. Nevertheless, [hold it a wise purpose to 
hang such canaille as yourself, as the best means 
of getting rid of them.” 

“Beware, d’Orleans, beware!’ cried Conde. 

“You have called me commoner and canaille ; 
I call you poltroon and coward! Can your 
dukesome highness comprehend the meaning of 
that ?” 


“Insolent ! do you lay claim to any other title 
than that I gave ?” 
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“ What matters that to you? The blood that 
heaves my heart is as brave as your own.” 

“T had forgot; I had heard that you weré the 
son of my kinsman, Gaston of Orleans, and be- 
ing the protege of Mary de Medici, the chances 
are in favor of the report. I will waive my 
rank, and meet you. Your hour, and place ?” 

“ The present, and here.” 

“Good. And your second ?” 

“Here!” And he laid his hand on the cross 
of his sword hilt. 

Despite the furious remonstrances of the young 
Conde and De Conti, hats and mantelines were 
flung aside, and their swords unsheathed. 

“Where take we our places?” asked De 
Longueville. 

“ Here, beneath the tyrant’s edict !” 

And planting foot to foot, the combatants 
glared fiercely on each other, crossing their 
swords, when suddenly a side door was flung 
open, and in rushed a captain of the night watch 
followed by a body of the guard, who, entering 
the cafe, expressed surprise that the assembled 
company could permit a duel to be fought be- 
neath the very edict enforcing the punishment of 
death against such offenders. Disarmed, the 
two young men were immediately conducted to 
prison, to await their trial, and sentence. 

Within a dimly lighted saloon of the old feudal 
castle of Beaugency sat a thin, gaunt man, 
whose cadaverous visage was impressed with an 
air of subtlety and finesse. A closely fitting 
red cap covered his head, from beneath which 
straggled a few thin white hairs, bordering his 
bald, furrowed brow. He was dictating to a 
page, notes and memoranda to copy. Another 
of these young striplings—for the old duke had 
a number of them, all cadets of noble and pow- 
erful families—stood near a door, whose richly 
gilded panels were of iron. On the outside 
hung a small gilded hammer, and this was now 
raised with a trembling hand and struck against 
the reverberating panels. At a sign from the 
duke, the page unlocked the door, pushing aside 
the ample hangings, when a lady closely veiled 
entered the premier’s presence. For the old man 
with the close red cap, and gaunt lean figure, 
was Armand Duplesis, Cardinal de Richelieu. 

“ What would you, lady ?” asked the cardinal, 
blandly. The cloak and hood were permitted to 
fall back from the beautiful head and shoulders, 
and then a smile of strange triumph lit up the 
old duke’s cadaverous features, as his cold gray 
eyes rested on the magnificent Charlotte de 
Montmorenci, Princess of Conde. 

“T have come to pray your eminence to spare 
those two unfortunate young men,” 
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“ This is a strange place to be honored by the 
presence of Charlotte Montmorenci ; yet stranger 

is the interest she takes in an unknown foundling, 

methinks.” 

“ The son of Marshal Concini is no nameless 
foundling; yet do I claim his life by the memo- 
ry of his mother. Has France’s premier no 
memory of Leonora Galligai?” 

“ A most perfect one, lady; listen, ‘ Mon etoile 
me destinait a etre aimee par des vieux.’ You sec 
my memory is excellent.” 

The princess shuddered. “Is there no hope ?”’ 

“ Royal clemency is a fragile hope to lean on.” 

“ And yet Louis of France is generous, surely 
he will not refuse my petition ¢” 

* And what of the king’s pardon, unless I 
sanction it ?” demanded the haughty despot. 

** Alas! poor Leonora!” sobbed the weeping 
princess, “ is all hope for thy son indeed lost ?” 

At a sign from the cardinal, both pages retired. 

“No, beautiful Charlotte, not wholly lost. He 
who holds in his hand all the power in France, 
whose word is life or death, would reverse our 
position, becoming thy suppliant; telling thee 
now, as he did twenty years ago, that his happi- 
ness or misery rested with thy beauteous sélf. 
A word—say that thou hatest me not—and not 
only will I give life and liberty to young Con- 
cini, but restore his father’s titles and confiscate 
estates. Armand Duplesis is powerful, yet is he 
but mortal ; and must fulfil humanity’s condition 
in loving thee.” 

“ God grant me patience !” gasped the princess. 

“ Prate of patience to saints, fair Charlotte— 
Richelicu is but human !” 

“Ts my last hope gone ?” 

“You knelt and wept, praying for your 
brother, Montmorenci : I offered you his life and 
my love, and yet you let him die on the scaffold. 
Eight o’clock te-merrow decides the fate of 
d’Orleans and Concini !”’ 

The next morning at cight o’clock, was heard 
the deep and sullen clang of the old tower bell. 
The prison doors were thrown open for the pris- 
oner’s last exit, when a confused murmur of the 
crowd was heard, then shouts of “ A reprieve !”’ 
was followed by an officer of the guard, spurring 
a panting charger at headlong speed to Beau- 


gency, followed by a dense crowd, shouting, 
“Pardon! a pardon!’ The prison doors were 
flung wide to admit the feeble cardinal, leaning 
heavily on the Electer of Cologne, who held in 
his hand a small asbestos box, graven with the 
cipher of Mary de Medici. The officer of the 


guard read the pardon aloud, for Henry d’Or- 
leans, Duke de Longueville, and Armand Gaston 
Duplesis, the long lost heir of Richelieu!” 


THE FATAL LETTER. 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


Ir was almost dark in the little parlor of the 
cottage, which Mr. Mason and his daughter in- 
habited. Notthat it was so very near night, but 
there were heavy, black clouds in the sky, which 
threatened soon to open and pour down a de- 
luge of rain. The very air was heavy and op- 
pressive, and the waves came rolling upon the 
beach with a long, sullen roar. 

At each of the front windows of the cottage 
parlor stood a figure shrouded in gloom. Mr, 
Mason drummed upon the window-seat in a 
vague, uneasy way, seemingly unmindful of the 
coming storm and of everything about him, so 
intently was he wrapped in his own thoughts, 
His daughter stood gazing earnestly out upon 
the ever darkening sea and listening to its sullen 
roar. It wasin the frightful pause of the ele- 
ments, when they seemed gathering strength for 
some awful conflict, thar the voice of Mr. Mason 
was heard, rendered terribly distinct to his daugh- 
ter by the unnatural calmness that brooded over 
everything except the sea. 

“ Milly.” 

“ Yes, father,” said Milly, with her eyes still 
fixed upon the water. 

“I do not know how it is,’ said Mr. Mason, 
solemnly ; “but I fecl as if something were 
about to happen to me—something serious. It 
is not often that I am troubled with presenti- 
ments as I am to-day.” : 

“ Itis only the effects of the storm,” said Milly, 
without changing her position. ‘ You will be 
quite bright and cheerful when it is over, and, 
father, we shall laugh at your presentiments 
then.” 

The father leaned back against the window 
and muttered to himself: “ She does not know— 
how should she? As if twenty years remorse 
could bring cheerfulness, As if I could be 
cheerful with this burning pain at my heart. 1 
am an old man now, and could ill bear the snecrs 
of the world—but for her, it is ten times worse. 
O, Why did I yield totemptation! Why did I?” 
and he sank back with a stifled groan of anguish 

“Tt will be lost,” cried Milly, suddenly. 
“ See, father, that small vessel lyiag so near the 
shore. They cannot know what a dangerous 
coast this is.” 

“Child,” said Mr. Mason, raising himself, 
and speaking with a fierce energy, not hearing 
or not heeding his daughter’s remark ; “ Child, 
if anything should happen to me, secure as soon 
as you can the papers in my desk—they are of 
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THE FATAL LETTER. 


great importance. Through them you will learn 
the secret of my life—the fatal secret, which 
has made my lifea burden. And, Milly, you 
must promise to carry out my last wishes, which 
I have transferred to paper and deposited in my 
desk. Child, will you promise, even though it 
should bring life-long misery, perhaps death upon 
you? Promise that you will not sparemy mem- 
ory, but do what justice demands of you ?” 

“T promise,” was Milly’s low, solemn answer. 

And then as if the tempest had been waitin, 
for that critical moment to ratify the solemn 
promise just made, the terrible calm was broken, 
and there occurred one of the most sudden and 
the most terrific storms, which had ever been 
known on the coast before. 

Both father and daughter closed their respec- 
tive windows, but still stood in their former posi- 
tions as if fascinated by the sublimity of tho 
scene. Milly’s eyes were fastened upon the 
water, whose low, sullen moans had changed to a 
hoarse, roaring sound. But in the gathering 
darkness and the turmoil of the waves, nothing 
could be scen of the little vessel, which ten min- 
utes before had caught Milly’s attention. 

Suddenly her eyes were blinded by a vivid 
sheet of lightning, and the next instant there was 
a heavy fall upon the floor. Slowly recovering 
from the effects of the shock she had received, 
Milly’s eyes wandered around the room, while a 
vague and undefined fear oppressed her. 

Right upon the floor where he had fallen when 
stricken by the relentless messenger of death, 
right in sight of his daughter, whose gaze rested 
upon the inanimated mass, lay the old man, who 
a few moments before had gloomily foretold his 
own fate. And still the daughter gazed on and 
on, and watched the proceedings of her old nurse, 
who vainly sought to restore life to the mass, 
with a sort of fascination, the horror of which no 
words could express. By-and-by, when the 
nurse had turned away sorrowfully from her 
uscless task, the daughter came resolutely nearer 
to the dead, whose eyes had closed so suddenly 
and mysteriously upon the things of this world. 
Forever and ever had the light gone out of those 
loving eyes, forever and ever was the pulse still- 
ed, and the weary heart at rest. People had 
whispered that he had been a hard, stern, even a 
cruel man. He might have been so to the world, 
but to his motherless child he was ever kind. 

The expression of the dead man’s face remind- 
ed Milly of her last, solemn promise. She half 
fancied that the white lips moved as if to form 
the words he had so lately spoken—“ Promise 
that you will not spare my memory, but do what 
justice demands of you.” 


Half an hour afterwards, Milly was seated at 
her father’s desk, reading over and over again 
with a white face and compressed lip, a letter 
addressed to herself in her father’s hand-writing. 
And in the next room, which the old nurse had 
solemnly darkened, was that father stiffening in 
death, the lines on his rigid face growing sterner 
and sterner, making him look even harsher than 
he had in life. Without, the storm having spent 
its fury, was moaning and sobbing drearily—but 
through all and over all, was the sound of the 
water dashing fiercely, madly upon the beach. 

But Milly saw nothing, heard nothing but that 
terrible secret, which the letter had revealed. 
The familiar sights and sounds within the house, 
the storm and the raging sea outside, even that 
terribly unfamiliar sight in the next room was 
nothing to her—nothing when compared with the 
secret of her father’s life. 

Over and over again she read the letter be- 
ginning with, “ To my dearly-beloved daughter,” 
and ending with his signature. Each word in 
it, even the smallest was weighed separately, 
until the reader again reached the name at the 
bottom. In the formal phraseology and the clear, 
distinct handwriting of the dead man was the 
following traced : 

“J, Alexander Mason, being of sane mind, 
but believing that Heaven has heard my prayers 
and will soon put a mercifal ending to my life, 
do solemnly affirm to the truth of the following. 
Twenty years ago, I was a lawyer struggling for 
competence. Though I was strictly honest and 
never descended to any meanness and had con- 
sequently gained a good character, yet fortune 
was slow to come tome. I was not over young, 
and therefore beheld with a keen disappointment 
the years passing on, which I had once fondly 
hoped would bring me fame and wealth. In the 
building, which I occupied was another’s lawyer’s 
office lower down than my own, the occupant of 
which I was very intimate with. Both poorand 
friendless, both striving for the same object, 
Frederick Vale and myself became fast friends— 
even our joys and sorrows were shared in com- 
mon. In many respects our fates were alike— 
we had both known poverty in our younger 
days, we had been friends at school, at college 
had gained the same honors, and were at the 
time of which I write, both struggling for a 
livelihood. 

“Tt happened one day that a man came to 
my office to abuse me for something, that I had 
said or done in a case in which I had been en- 
gaged. I did not pay much attention to his 
words, believing them to be the ravings of an 
angry man and‘of not much importance. Final- 
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ly, when nothing else could move me, he taunt- 
ed me with my obscure birth and poverty—he 
even struck me contemptuously. Then I could 
bear it no longer, but rising suddenly felled him 
like an ox to the ground. The blow killed him, 
though Heaven knows I did not mean it should— 
the next instant, I would have given worlds if I 
had had them to have brought my victim back 
to life. But he was dead—even my slight medi- 
cal skill told me that; and in agony I turned 
away from the glassy, staring eyes, which seem- 
ed to reproach me for the deed I had committed. 
A thousand burning thoughts rushed through 
my brain with the rapidity of lightning. I saw 
myself dishonored, lying in a prison cell, while 
my wife and child were dying a horrible death of 
starvation. I saw my name a common by-word 
all over my native land—and last of all, I saw 
myself dying a disgraceful death on the gallows. 
One way of safety suggested itself to me, but by 
taking it I should commit another great wrong 
of parallel enormity, with this my first crime. 
But I could not resist the temptation, and con- 
sequently, at an hour when I knew Frederic was 
absent from his office, I removed the body from 
my apartment into his. I wished to fix the sus- 


picion of the murder upon him, and I succeeded 


admirably. He was arrested, but owing to the 
absence of some link in the chain of evidence, he 
was acquitted, without the real murderer’s being 
brought to light. But though Frederic went 
forth a free man, the taint of murder hung about 
him. People shunned him, he became terribly 
poor, his wife died of a broken-heart, his own 
health failed, and he became a miserable, broken- 
down man. 

“T, on the other hand, grew rich and famous 
without a single effort on my part. But wealth 
and fame brought me no happiness—on the con- 
trary I suffered the most exquisite agony. I 
declare before Heaven, that no punishment that 
I may suffer hereafter can equal that which I 
have already endured. 

“To my daughter, who learns my crime for 
the first time from the perusal of this paper, I 
leave the solemn duty of making to those whom 
I have wronged all the reparation which lies in 
my power. To the dead I ean make no repara- 
tion, but the living I may yet benefit by the ad- 
mission of my crime. Every ycar since the fatal 
event, have I sent anonymously to Frederic Vale 
a sum of money—this has kept him above want, 
but has not placed him in comfort. 

“do therefore pray and beseech of my daugh- 
ter, to seek out the residence of the said Frederic 
Vale, and to acquaint him with all the particulars 
which I have enumerated, that he may remove 
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from himself the stain of murder, and fix it upon 
the rightful one. Ido moreover desire that my 
daughter, having reserved for herself a sufficient 
competence, shall convey to the said Frederic 
Vale and his heirs, all the residue of my property, 
as asmall atonement for the years of misery 
which my crime has brought upon him. In con- 
clusion, I would humbly ask his forgiveness, and 
pray him to be merciful to my innocent child. 

“And my daughter, my good, kind, faithful 
daughter, may she also forgive me for the doom 
which I have brought upon her. I know she will 
not falter in the right path, but will unshrinkingly 
pursue itunto the end. But let her remember, 
whatever is her portion, that Heaven is merciful, 
even though men are not.” 

Milly could not tell how long she sat with the 
letter before her, learning the words by heart, 
and endeavoring to comprehend the extent of 
her wretchedness—but she was aroused by the 
voice of her old nurse, saying something about 
the storm. 

“ What did yousay ?” asked Milly, vacantly, 

“T said it stormed badly now, and that there 
were some poor, unfortunate men in the water, 
that they are trying to save. They are the crew 
of the schooner, that went upon the rocks.” 

“T will go down upon the beach,” said Milly, 
rising with sudden energy. 

“ But it storms hard, dear!” 

“T don’t care for the storm, I must go.” And 
as Milly spoke, she carefully locked up the fatal 
letter, and put on her shawl and bonnet. 

“Then let me go with you,” said the old 
lady, hurrying after her. 

There was a miscellaneous crowd upon tha 
beach—one stern group of fishermen stood close 
down to the water, which came rolling up with a 
terrific sound. There was a look in their faces, 
as they glanced intently off upon the water, 
which told how thoroughly they were wrapped 
up in the scene before them. The flaming 
torches which they bore, whilst they revealed the 
expression of the faces, also showed one man with 
a rope twisted about him, evidently watching a 
favorable moment to go out to the assistance of 
the poor wretches, clinging to the spars. The 
various fires on the beach showed other groups 
of men and women, all attracted thither by the 
horror and anxiety which human life in jeop- 
ardy spontaneously calls forth. Away from 
the fires and the torches, an intense gloom pre- 
vailed, and in this gloom a few yards from the 
cottage stood Milly and her companion, regard- 
less of the rain drops and the wind, which threat- 
ened to sweep them away. The man with the 
rope about him was struggling with the waves, 
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THE FATAL LETTER. 


when there came suddenly from the men on the 
spars a long, despairing wail. 

“They are perishing, will noone save them ?”’ 
cried Milly, starting forward, with a vague idea 
of throwing herself into the sea. 

Some one came rushing from the gloom be- 
hind them, and in a moment more, Milly saw by 
the light of the torches on the water’s edge, an 
athletic-looking stranger, wildly snatching a 
rope from one of the fishermen and plunging 
into the surf. 

A time of .awful suspense followed, and then 
two dripping men were drawn upon the beach— 
then others, who had battled with the waves, 
some with and some without a burden, were cast 
from the surf. 

But the stranger was gone—a shout arose that 
he was drowned. Five minutes passed, a time 
which seemed an eternity to Milly, who had 
taken a strange interest in the fate of the missing 
man, and then another shout arose—a shout of 
triumph, for the stranger had gained the shore 
bearing in his arms an old, gray-headed man. 
The young man soon recovered from his ex- 
haustion, but he, whom he had saved, lay ap- 
parently lifeless. A rumor went round amongst 
the various groups, that the two were father and 


son ; but it did not reach the cars of Milly, for 
she was following the group, who bore the old 


man to her cottage. It was the nearest house 
upon the beach, and the easiest of access, but 
some of the little band paused as they came near 
the door, for there had been a rumor abroad that 
afternoon, that the master of the house was dead. 

“Bring him in,” said Milly, who understuod 
their hesitation, ‘‘ and we will endeavor to restore 
him.” The young stranger threw a grateful look 
upon her as she stood speaking in the doorway, 
and then carefully bore his father over the 
threshold. 

A clear, mild day suceceded that of the storm. 
But the coast for miles around bore witness of 
the terrific conflict of the elements. Milly was 
seated in her father’s library when there came a 
knock at the door. She crushed the fatal letter 
in her hand at the sound, and waited for the ap- 
pearance of her visitor. It was the gray-haired 
old man, whom she had restored to life. 

“Tecame to bid you good-by, my child—but 
before I go let me ask you if I can be of any 
service to you? though I cannot repay you for 
all you’ve done for me. You seem desolate here.” 

“Tam desolate,” said Milly, with a cry of 
agony. 

“Then call upon me for any service, as you 
would upon a father. My name is Frederic 
Vale, and—” 
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“What did you say?” cried Milly, interrupt- 
ing him, whilst every trace of color left her face. 

“T said my name was Frederic Vale.” 

“ Then this is for you,” and Milly, handed him 
the letter, and crouched timidly back in a corner. 

He read it over once or twice, then threw it 
down upon the table and walked across the room 
in an ungovernable rage, muttering to himself; 

“ Justice at last—but it comes too late to bring 
back what is lost. But at least Imay remove my- 
self from the suspicion under which I have always 
lived—and my son, too, shall no more be point- 
ed at as amurderer’s child. Perhaps the coward 
thought I should spare him when he was in his 
grave, but I will not—I am not too old for 
revenge.” 

The old man had forgotten that he was not 
alone. In his hurried walk across the room he 
stumbled over Milly. 

“How dare you remain here?” said he, 
fiercely. 

“Thave aright here until he is buried. Then 
I will go off and endeavor to earn my living— 
that is, if any will give work to a murderer’s 
child! All his property belongs to you—I will 
not touch a cent of it.” 

“Child, who did you say was not buried ?” 
said the old man, in a whisper. 

“Come and see,” and Milly led the way into 
the presence of the dead. 

The gray-haired man gazed long and carnestly 
upon the face of his early friend, and then silent- 
ly sank down upon the floor. 

“Child,” said he, after a long pause, “I was 
not myself just now. For the sake of the love I 
once bore him, I can do him no harm now—his 
memory is sacred to me. What matters it if 
the world believes me guilty, as long as I am 
not guilty in my heart? Therefore I will de- 
stroy the fatal letter, and the world shall be no 
wiser. And you, if you will, shall be my daugh- 
ter, and I will endeavor to supply as far as I can 
his place to you. Shall it be so, my child ?” 

“Yes, my second father,” and Milly also 
knelt down by the dead. In the doorway was a 
shadow, and Milly looking up, saw standing 
reverently on the threshold, the stranger, whom 
she had seen the day before. 

A year afterwards in the same season of the 
year, there was a quiet bridal—the daughter of 
Alexander Mason had married the son of Fred- 
eric Vale. There was a happy family circle to 
celebrate their wedding, and foremost amid the 
group was a white-haired man, who blessed God 
for having given him in his declining years such 
children. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Mlatters. 


A curious pair of Children. 

Mr. John Davis of Slaughter Neck, Delaware, has twin 
daughters, five years old, that cannotbe told apart by 
strangers; and the nearest neighbors, who see them daily 
are not able to distinguish one from the other. A gen- 
tleman recently had the children brought before him, 
placed side by side, when he scanned every feature, deter- 
mined if possible to show the friends present that they 
could be distinguished. They were then removed from 
the room fora short time only, and on their return he 
was completely foiled, and could only guess. A lady 
relative of the family, a near neighbor and frequent visi- 
tor, declared that she could not learn to tell one from the 
other though she labored constantly to do so. The only 
method for determining with certainty which is which, 
is by a small mark on the ear of one of them. 


Strange Event Rome. 

A singular incident is mentioned as having occurred 
about twenty-five miles from Rome, ata country place 
called Sabina, near the Fiano district. Some laborers 
were at work ina basin-shaped hollow, when they sud- 
denly felt a shaking of the earth like an earthquake, 
which caused them to run off toa distance. They then 
saw the earth open in the place they had left, and a 
black smoke rise; the surrounding ground seemed to 
fall in, and the place filled with water, forming a lake of 
about one thousand metres, which has been increasing 
daily in size ever since. The water is salt, and the gen- 
eral idea is that this is the site of an extinct volcano. 


Power of the Sun. 

A distinguished chemist, in a recent lecture, while 
showing that all species of moving power have their 
origin in the rays of the sun, stated that while the iron 
tubular railway bridge over the Menai Straitsin England, 
400 feet long, bent but half an inch under the heariest 
pressure of a train, it will bend up an inch and a half 
from its usual horizontal line when the sun shines upon 
it for some hours. He stated that the Bunker-hill mon- 
ument is higher in the evening than in the morning ofa 
sunny day. The little sunbeams enter the pores of the 
stone like so many wedges lifting it up. 


Mosquito Tobacco, 

Mosquito tobacco is used in China for protection from 
what to us is a’great summer pest. The ingredients are 
pine and juniper sawings, wormwood leaves and tobacco 
leaves, reduced to a powder, a small portion of un-wang 
and arsenic. The quantity of the latter is exceedingly 
small, and can hardly be injurious to health, as this to- 
bacco is used by probably one hundred millions of human 
beings.. The odor is not atall disagreeable. It is no lux- 
ury tothe mosquitos, for in two or three minutes after it 
is ignited, not a bug or mosquito is to be seen. 


Mud Fish. 

A very curious and hideous mud fish, from the river 
Gambia, which was kept in the aquarium at the Crystal 
Palace, London, escaped from his tank some time since, 
and wandered none knew whither. The other day, how- 
ever, while cleaning out a large flower fountain at the 
north end of the building, the mud fish was at the bot- 
tom, grown twice as large, having passed his leisure time 
since his escape in devouring the immense quantity of 
gold aud silver fish with which the fountain was stocked. 


Catalepsy. 

A gentleman, crossing a street in Paris, was noticed 
suddenly to utter the ery “0, my God!” and to fall upon 
the pavement. He was taken by those passing near him, 
into an apothecary’s shop, when he was found to be 
pulseless and apparently dead. Attempts having been 
fruitlessly made to restore him, and having been pro- 
nounced by a physician dead, of an apoplectic stroke, he 
was taken to the Morgue. as no means of identity were 
foundabout the body. After having removed the cloth- 
ing, as is the custom, and allowing the body to remain 
naked some little time, one of the attendants thought he 
noticed motion in one of the eyelids, and, approaching 
for closer examination, saw the other lidopen. Stooping 
to ascertain if he breathed, he was astonished to see the 
man extend his arms and grasp him about the neck. In 
a few minutes he completely recovered, and then stated 
he was accustomed to such attacks of catalepsy, was 
aware when he uttered the ery of what was to happen, 
and was conscious all the while of what had been done. 


An Autograph worth having. 

When Dr. Mackay, now on a visit to this country, was 
editor of the London Morning Chronicle, Sydney Smith 
placed in his hands the MS. of his subsequently world- 
renowned letter on Pennsylvania Kepudiation, requesting 
him to look carefully over the proof. Dr. Mackay re- 
tained his “‘ copy ” as an autograph, which now has 6 
kind of historical value as well as a curious personal in- 
terest. It has one or two characteristic jokes, erased by 
the authoras too broad. This autograph excited the 
admiration of a Boston gentleman, when in England, 
well known for his literary taste and publishing enter- 
prise, and Dr. Mackay gave him an agreeable surprise, 
the other day, by presenting him with this most desirable 
production of the reverend wit. 


Subterranean Discovery. 

During the excavation of a street in Evansville, Indi- 
ana, the workmen came across the remains of a cabin 
eighteen feet below the surface of the earth. This won- 
derful subterranean house was about twelve feet in 
length, formed by upright posts set in the ground, and 
boarded up with split oak puncheons, secured by wooden 
pins, The posts, puncheons and pins were partially de- 
cayed, but still stuck together. Within the wall were 
found portions of an old-fashioned spinning wheel, a 
wooden maul, several pairs of boots and shoes, and the 
identical charred stick which the former occupants of 
the house had used to punch the fire with. 


Extraordinary Lusus Nature. 

A living negro child, with two heads, four arms and 
four legs is exhibited in Mobile. It is six years old, 
very intelligent, speaks with both mouths, sings well, 
waltzes and keeps time. This much the bill says, but the 
beholder cannot dismiss from his mind that he has before 
him two children, though strictly speaking there is but 
one. The connection is with the spine, and the best 
physiologists of Europe and this country have pro- 
nounced it one individual ehild. 


A voluntary Mute. 

The Boston Traveler says among the inmates of the 
Bridgewater State Almshouse, is a man by the name of 
Shay, who-has been there about two years, and who— 
although able to speak—has for that long period remained 
qumb. 
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A Romantic Reality. 

The Cincinnati Gagette relates that recently a white- 
haired old man was standing in one of the market-places 
of that city recounting the incidents which had happened 
to him during a checkered existence. It eeems that 
about twenty years ago he deserted, in a cowardly mood, 
his wife and three children, living in Lancaster, Pa., be- 
cause he had no means of supporting them, and took to 
the sea, visited various parte of the world—Europe, the 
Holy Land, South America (where he remained several 
years), California, and lastly China—but in all his wan- 
derings, poverty adhered to him, like the shirt of Nessus, 
and a few months ago he returned to New York, infirm, 
needy, and almost worn out. He commenced a search 
for his wife and children among his old friends at Lan- 
caster, but the deserted wife and one of her children had 
lain years in the grave, vnd the oldman again set forth 
a wanderer and a stranger inthe land. Chance directed 
his footsteps to Cincinnati, and while relating his story 
toa croup of listeners, as above mentioned, a young cab- 
inet-maker paused to listen as he was on his way to din- 
ner, and questioning the old man, discovered that he was 
his futher! The son was a young man when his parent 
left home, but had heard enough of his history to know 
that the wanderer before him was his father. He took 
the old man warmly by the arm, carried him to his 
boarding-house, and will smooth his footsteps to the 
grave with filial kindness, 


An Old Soldier. 

There is now living on the Boulevard de la Chapelle 
St. Denis, Paris, an old soldier named Iermand, who was 
born on the 30th November, 1750, and therefore has en- 
tered his 108th year. He has received no less than forty- 
two wounds, and has undergone the operation of trepan- 
ning. Two years ago he was able to read without glasses, 
had the use of his hearing, and took walks alone. Ile 
retains his memory in an extraordinary degree, and re- 
lates, without mistaking « scene or a date, all the differ- 
ent scenes through which he has passed [is fine face 
served as a model to Ary Scheffer for one of his pictures, 
and he is also represented in several other pictures by the 
first French masters. The emperor has generously added 
120 francs to the small pension which he receives, and has 
conferred on him marks of his beneficence. 

Great Curiosity. 

Ata recent county fair at Barraboo, was a piece of a 
white ovk tree with a part of an elk-horn grown into the 
solid wood. It was found a few miles west of Barraboo, 
near the river; the horn was discovered by one or two 
projections from the side of the tree which appeared like 
dry limbs, but which, upon attempting to cut them, 
proved to be horn. The hern, some four feet long, was 
found to be mainly embedded in the heart of the tree, 
but some of its branches or prongs projected’ from the 
side of the tree. A part of the tree, including part of the 
horn, was cut out and shown at the fair. 


Curious Power. 

Pufl-balls, which you scatter to the wind with your 
finger and thumb, can raise huge flag stones; and an 
anecdote is told in Chambera’s Journal of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who, putting by a cask of over-sweet wine for 
three years, at the end of that time found his cellar filled 
with a fungas so thick and strong that it had to be cut 
down with an axe, while the cask, which was empty, was 
carried up by it to the ceiling. What a good subject for 
‘A natural fairy tale} It is almost as beautiful as the 
tangled hedge round the castle of the Sleeping Beauty. 
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A Deserter in Disguise. 

The following strange story is given by the “ Droit:” 
“Some months back a bishop was celebrating Divine 
service at Corunna, and amongst the congregation was a 
retired soldier, who recognized the prelate as a man who 
had served as a common soldier in the same regiment as 
himself, and who, after long-continued mi duct, had 
deserted. Surprised to find a deserter become a bishop, * 
the man made commupication to the authorities, and a 
searching investigation was instituted. It led to the dis- 
covery that the bishop, whose name is Pereira, really 
was a deserter, and that after deserting he went to Portu- 
gal, where he gave himself out as chaplain ofa regiment. 
As he displayed considerable knowledge of theology and 
was of good address, he was introduced to the ecclesias- 
tical authorities of the district, and they after a while 
gave him acuracy, In this post he distinguished him- 
self by his eloquent sermons, and after a while he was in- 
vited to Lisbon, where crowds, charmed by his eloquence, 
also flocked to hear him. At Lisbon, he was consecrated 
a bishop. In 1854 he went to Madrid, where his fame 
had preceded him, and there likewise became famous. 
Ife has been condemned to eighteen years’ hard labor. 
The Pope has declared that all the ecclesiastical acts per- 
formed by the man shall be considered valid; but doubts 
are entertained whether the marrisges celebrated by him 
are legally valid. 


Pott’s singular Dream, 

On one occasion the famous Dr. Pott had performed a 
complicated and dangerous operation. He had seen the 
patient three times during the day; and during the fol- 
lowing night he dreamed that the assistant at the hospi- 
tal had forgotten to administer a particular medicine 
that he had ordered, and from which he had anticipated 
much good effect. Ile could not remain easy whilst this 
impression was on his mind. He rose from his bed, dressed 
himself, and in the middle of the night. without dis- 
turbing any of the family, went to the hospital, gained 
admission, had the house-surgeon summoned to his 
side, in order to satisfy himself that his instructions had 
been punctually obeyed, to his great astonishment he 
found that the medicine had not been exhibited! Pott 
always declared that his dream had saved his patient’s 
life. 


The Mystery of Felting. 

Wool, when examined through a powerful microscope, 
gives the short fibre the appearance of a continuous veg- 
etable growth, from which there sprout, all tending in 
one direction from the root to the extremity, numerous 
leaves like calices or cups, each terminating in a short 
point. Ina fibre of merino wool the number of the ser- 
rations or projections amount to 2400 in the space of one 
inch. Ina fibre of Saxon wool of acknowledged superior 
felting quality, there were 2720 serrations. Southdown’s 
wool, being inferior to these two for felting power, 
only contains 2080 serrations in one inch of fibre, while 
Leicester wool contains no more than 1350 in one inch. 


Remarkable Mortality. 

In the Ely Cemetery is a gravestone, on which is the 
following inscription: ‘ To the memory of Mr. Richard 
Worster, who died May 1]th, 1756; also to the memory 
of his twenty-two sons and five daughters.”” The twenty- 
seven composed the whole of Mr. Worster’s family, but 
not one remains; the mother of them all still lives, and 
is in good health. 
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The Florist. 


The violet with purple eye, 
The lily with its sunny cheek, 
And all bright flowers beneath the sky, 
Some great and holy lesson speak ; 
They ever take my heart above, 
And fill me with a heavenly love. 


Prints of Flowers. 

The prints of flowers, plants and other similar objects 
can be obtained in great perfection by a very simple pro- 
cess. The mode of operating is as follows: the original 
being passed between a copper plate and a lead plate, 
through two rollers closely screwed together, its image, 
by means of the pressure, is left, with all its peculiar 
delicacies, on the lead plate. If the colors are applied to 
this stamped lead plate, as in printing on copper-plate, a 
copy in the most varying hues, and bearing a striking 
resemblance to the original, can be obtained. If a large 
number of copies are required, which the lead form, on 
account of its softness, is incapable of furnishing, it is 
stereotyped, if intended to be printed at a typographical 
press; or galvanized, ifata copper plate press, and the 
impressions are then taken from the stereotyped or gal- 
vanized plate, exhibiting great beauty of appearance. 


Soil for Green-house Plants. 

More mischief arises from the use of improper soil, than 
any other cause. A large proportion of turfy peat earth 
is desirable; also a good supply of loam; and that sort 
obtained from turfs cut from a pasture as if they were 
for laying down, and stacked close until they have rot- 
ted, is best. The decayed vegetable enriches the soil, 
and when the grass and roots have rotted, it may be 
counted on as best for all uses. Road sand, if it has been 
mended with gravel, and silver sand should always be at 
hand to lighten any compost that may be too adhesive. 
If only one kind of compost be used for flowers, it should 
be one-third loam and two-thirds peat. 


Rodriguezia—Secunda. 

This plant is a native of tropical South America. It 
bears beautiful pink flowers, but there is another species 
which has generally drooping racemes of greenish-yellow 
flowers, more graceful than positively beautiful. All the 
kinds should be sown in mass, and they all succeed bet- 
ter in wood than in pots. 


Monopsis—Lobeliacee. 

A very beautiful trailing plant, having dark blue flow- 
ers with conspicuous yellow anthers, and the flowers on 
long fort stalks. It is a native of the Cape of Good [epe, 
and should be grown in sandy peat. It is suitable for 
rock work. 


Gelsemium, 

A very pretty climbing evergreen shrub, generally kept 
in a green-house or conservatory. It is grown in a mix- 
ture of sand and peat, and is readily propagated by cut- 
tings struck under glass. 


Hamamelis—Hamamclaces. 

This is the botanical name for the Witch Hazel. It 
has the peculiarity of blooming during the winter, drop- 
ping its flowers only when its branches begin to be 
clothed in leaves. 
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Garden Walks, 

This is the month when the walks should be attended 
to, and should be occasionally rolled, particularly afters 
thaw; and if the thaw be attended with heavy rain or 
melting snow, care should be taken to open the drains, 
and keep them clear of rubbish and withered leaves, 
which are apt to choke them up. Snow should never be 
suffered to lie on the walks of small gardens, as it is apt 
to render them soft; and gutters or drains should be 
provided on each side, particularly on sloping grounds, 
to prevent heavy rains from washing away the gravel, 
If the season is wet and rather mild, weeds will appear 
which should be instantly destroyed, either by hand 
picking or watering with a strong solution of salt and 
water. Iloneysuckles, Clematises, and other deciduous 
shrubs may be pruned if the weather isopen. Suails and 
slugs may be destroyed. 


Lophospermum, 

A beautiful climbing plant, with pink, bell-shaped 
blossoms, which grow luxuriantly in the open border, 
covering a trellis work or wall in an incredibly short 
space of time. As the plants are killed down to the 
ground in winter, cuttings should be taken off in autumn, 
and kept in a green-house or frame during the wiuter to 
plant out in the spring. The plant will growin any light 
garden soil. 

Veronica. 

This is a pretty p jal, ly known as Speed- 
well. There is an annual variety also—both are very 
pretty, bearing beautiful blue flowers. These plants 
grow wild in Britain, and thrive nicely in any common 
garden soil that is tolerably light, and at the same time 
moist; they are propagated by seeds and divisions of 
roots. Many of the kinds are suitable for rock-work. 


Illicium—Winteracem. 

Half-hardy shrubs, with very dark, strongly-scented 
flowers, which smell like aniseed; hence the popular 
name of Aniseed Tree. They are very nearly hardy, re- 
quiring only to be sheltered during a very severe winter. 


Rhodiola. 

Rose-root this plant is commonly called, because of the 
thick, fleshy root smelling very much like rose. The 
flowers are yellow and terminal. Plants require a moist, 
rocky situation. 


Sea Holly. 
An umbelliferus perennial with blue flowers, a native 
of Spain, which should be grown in sandy loam. The 
peculiar bright blue of the blossoms makes it very 
beautiful. 
Scottia. 
An Australian shrub with deep red, pea-shaped blos- 
soms, and quite hardy in our gardens in any common 
garden soil. 


Box-Edgings. 

The kind of Box used for this purpose is Buxus semper . 
virens nana. Any other species is more easily winter 
killed. 

Jaca—or Jack Tree, 

A species of Artocarpus, or bread-fruit—not beautiful, 

but simply curious, 
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Pomegranate. 

The pomegranate is a very handsome deciduous shrub 
or low tree, which, in this climate needs considerable 
care. The fruit, which is of globular shape and retains 
the calyx, has been much admired for its form from ear- 
liest ages, and is one of the most conspicuous ornaments 
directed to be used in the decoration of Solomon’s temple. 
There is a double-flowered variety, very elegant, of dwarf 
habit, and when kept in a green-house, producing its 
beautiful vermilion blossoms from August till November. 
The plant requires a dry loamy soil, south wall, and an 
airy situation. Much care should be exercised in prun- 
ing, not to cut out the small lateral twigs or spurs, as 
upon them only are produced the blossoms. 


Saracha—Solanaces. 
These plants are both annual and perennial, and na- 


tives of Mexico and Peru. SS. viscosa, which is the hand-* 


somest species, has large cream-colored flowers beauti- 
fully marked in the centre with olive dots, and which are 
succeeded by large red berries. When the plants are 
treated like annuals, the seeds should be sown in a slight 
hot-bed in February and the young plants placed in the 
border in May. 


. 
Santalum—Sandal-Wood. 

This is a stove plant, native of the East Indies; though 
there is one species from New Holland. The flowers of 
tne S. album, the true sandal-wood, are small, and are 
produced in spikes or racemes; but the great value of 
the plant consists in its fragrance, which is so great that 
the wood is burned for incense. The plants should be 
grown in light sandy loam, and kept rather dry. 


Raphiolepis. 

This is commonly called Indian Hawthorn. Very 
elegant shrubs, natives of China, with white flowers, the 
centres of which are red; the bark is also reddish; and 
there is a reddish tinge to the leaves. The species are 
only half-hardy here, and are generally kept in a green- 
house, though they will grow in the open air against a 
sheltered south wall. 


Peristeria—Dove Flower. 
A beautiful Peruvian epiphytes, which should be grown 


on wood It forms a very handsome addition to a green- 
house, when hanging from a basket or cocoa-nut shell 
filled with moss. 


Halimodendron. 

The Sult-tree; it isa Siberian shrub, very hardy, and 
will grow in any soil or situation. When grafted on a 
laburnum it forms a very handsome drooping tree, with 
silvery leaves and purple blossoms. 


Draba, 

Very low plants, admirably adapted to rock-work, as in 
a wild state they grow in the fissures and crevices of rocks. 
They have pretty white or yellow flowers. The soil 
should be sandy and the situation sunny and open. 
Hippuris. 

Mare’s tail. A British aquatic; sometimes planted in 
Ponds, ete., to hide their termination, and to give the 
water the appearance of a natural stream. 


Cyrtanthus. 
Cape bulbs, with heads of showy tube-shaped flowers, 
cultivated like lily bulbs. 


‘Woman’s Love of Flowers. 

In all countries women love flowers—in all countries 
they form nosegays of them; but it is only ia the bosom 
of plenty that they conceive the idea of embellishing 
their dwellings with them. The cultivation of flowers 
among the peasantry indicates a revolution in all the 
feelings. It isa delicate pleasure which makes its way 
through coarse organs; it is a creature whose eyes are 
opened; it is the senso of the beautiful, a faculty of the 
soul which is awakened. Those who have travelled in 
the country can testify, that the rose tree under the 
window, a honeysuckle around the door of a cottage, are 
always a good omen to the tired traveller. 


Ixora—Crassulacea, 

Splendid stove plants. The history of the Lrora cocci- 
nea, the beat known species of the genus, is rather curi- 
ous. It is a native of China, and some of the East India 
islands, where it is worshipped as a sacred plant; and 
where it is said to form a small tree about six feet high, 
rising with a single stem, and having its head formed en- 
tirely of clusters of bright scarlet and yellow flowers, 
whence it received the name of the Tree of Fire. 


Coryanthes—Helmet Flower. 
This plant bears a curious red and yellow flower, which 
bles a skeleton’s head, with the vertebre of the 
neck, and part two folded bat’s wings. The plant is 
grown in a pot in sandy loam, mixed with lime rubbish. 
It requires abundance of heat and moisture to throw it 
into flower. 


Allamanda, 

Climbing stove plants, with splendid deep yellow con- 
volvulus-shaped flowers. A native of Guiana. They 
require a light, rich soil, kept frequently watered, and 
are increased by cuttings. If the vine can be introduced 
into a cooler atmosphere than the roots, the flowers will 
be much mere brilliant. 


Milla. 

A Mexican plant, with flowers of the most brilliant and 
purest white, wiich continue expanded day and night 
till they fade. They will grow in any common garden 
soil, and only require a slight protection from frost, such 
as covering with dead leaves. 


Dortmannia, 

This is simply a new name given by Professor De Can- 
dolle to a common species of lobelia. It is an aquatic 
plant, and is generally found in ponds or small lakes 
There is an American species with blue flowers. 


Santolina. 

Lavender cotton. Evergreen dwarf shrubs, which will 
grow in any common garden soil, and can be propagated 
by cuttings. It is well werth the little trouble required 
for its collection. 


Dittany of Crete. 

A kind of marjoram, with pink flowers: a native of 
Candia, which is quite hardy, but should be grown in 
rich mould. 

Gypsocallis. 

The Moor of Coorish Heath. Very pretty indeed, and 

should be grown in peat mixed with white sand. 
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The Housewife. 


To make Coffee. 

Coffee-drinkers should on no account purchase the ar- 
ticle ready ground, for in that state its aroma flies off in 
a few hours; and the infusion is insipid and worthless. 
A small coffee-mill is a kitchen necessity, and can be pur- 
chased for a small sum. Purchase the coffee in the berry ; 
grind it only just before it is to be used; throw it into 
the pot with one-fourth of its weight of chicory; then 
place the pot beside the fire, and let the dry coffee get 
well warmed, stirring it round two or three times to pre- 
vent burning; then pour on it sufficient boiling water; 
fine it by pouring out a cupful, and putting it back 
again; and in five minutes you will have a bright infu- 
sion, of far superior strength and flavor to any you can 
make by boiling it, or by the use of the ready-ground 
coffee sold by grocers. 


The Best. 

You will often hear a housekeeper who docs the mar- 
keting, say, ‘‘ I always buy the best of everything, and 
get the choicest cuts.” But the best of everything, and 
the choicest cuts often make very poor eating. for the 
amount of good food spoiled in cooking is enormous. 
Give more to the preparation of food, before it comes to 
the table, and you may save ten or twenty per cent. by 
taking “cuts” of a poorer quality, and imparting to 
them delicacy and flavor. Here is a way to economize. 
Eggs for Burns. 

The white of an egg has proved of late the most effica- 
cious remedy for burns. Seven or eight successive appli- 
cations of this substance soothes the pain and effectually 
excludes the burned parts from the air. This simple 
remedy seems te us far preferable to collodion or cotton. 


Fruit Puddings. 
Make a crust same as for biscuit and roll it out, and 
spread it thick on the upper side with any kind of fruit 


you like—cherries, plums, or any dried fruit. Roll it up 
tight, put itin a cloth and boil it an hour anda half, 
and you will have a delicious pudding. 


Foam Sauce. 

One teacup of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of butter, 
and one tablespoonful of flour, beaten together till 
smooth ; then place over the fire, and stir in rapidly three 
gills of boiling water; season with nutmeg. A very rich 
and delicious sauce for puddings. 


Pickled Cabbage. 

Slice red cabbage very thin; put on it a little coarse 
salt, and let it rest twenty-four hours to drain; add 
sliced onions if you like them. Boil four spoonsful of 
pepper and four of allspice in a quart of vinégar, and 
pour it over. 


To purify Water. 

As much pulverized alum as will lie on the point of a 
small case knife mixed thoroughly with a bucket of wa- 
ter, in an hour will settle all impurities at the bottom, 
making it clear and pure. 

Wholesome Food. 

Apples and pears, cut into quarters and stripped of the 
rind, baked with little water and sugar, and eaten with 
boiled rice, are capital food for children. 


Preventing Moths in Furs or Woolens. 

Sprinkle the furs or woolen stuffs, as well as the draw- 
ers or boxes in which they are kept, with spirits of tu - 
pentine—the unpleasant scent of which will speedily 
evaporate, on exposure of the stufls to the air. Some 
persons place sheets of paper, moistened with spirits of 
turpentine, over, under, or between pieces of cloth, ete., 
and find it a very effectual method. 

Chicory with Coffee. 

Shake the suspected coffee in water in a wine-glass. If 
the coffee is pure, it will swim, and searcely color the 
water. If adulterated, the chicory will sink, and give 
deep red tint to the water. Or, throw the mixture intoa 
glass of water, a deep tint will be produced almost imme- 
diately if chicory be present. 


Lemon Flavoring for Puddings. 

Peel six lemons very thin indeed; put the peel into a 
glass bottle, and add a tablespoonful of bitter almonds, 
blanched, or the same quantity of pean or apricot ker- 
nels. Cover the whole with brandy, shake it frequently, 
and in a month strain it, and if kept closely corked it 
will keep for years. 


Eggs for Burns. 

The white of an egg has proved of late the most effi- 
eacious remedy for burns. Seven oreight successive ap- 
plications ot this substance soothes the pain and effec- 
tually excludes the burned parts from the air. This 
simple remedy seems to us far preferable to collodion of 
cotton. 


Tough Meat. 

Meat, if naturally tender, will be made as tough as 
may be desired by putting a little salt upon it, “just to 
keep it till wanted.” Sait isan excellent hardener, If 
the tenderness is to be preserved, as well as the purity of 
the meat, a ‘dust of pepper” will do all that is needful. 


To make Apple Pie from Pumpkin. 

Select a good pumpkin, and cut and slice it very thin 
as you would apples. Lay it in the paste, as if fresh 
apple; then add sugar or molasres to salt, with an equal 
quantity of vinegar. Spice to the taste, and cover with 
paste and bake the same as apple. 


Pomatum for the Hair. 

Take one ounce of spermeceti, one ounce of castor oil, 
four ounces of olive oil. and two pennyworth of berga- 
mot, and melt them togetherin a pot, placed in boiling 
water, stirring the mixture all the time; when thor- 
oughly mixed, pour the mixture into pots while hot. 


Delicate Cake. 

Add to the whites of sixteen eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, three-fourths of a pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, ten ounces of butter. Flavor with lemon or rose 
water. 


Force Meat Balls. 

Mix, with a pound of fine chopped veal, one egg, @ lit- 
tle butter, or raw pork chopped fine, and season with salt 
and pepper, orcurry powder. Fry them brown, done up 
in small balls. 


Dysentery. 

Milk and lime water may be freely used; or soda water 
and milk; when the patient is feverish, it should be 
iced, No other diet during the attack. 
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Arrow-Root Mucilage. 

This is made by rubbing the arrow-root powder with a 
little cold water in a basin, by means of the back of a 
spoon, until it is completely mixed with the water; then 
pouring boiling water over it, at the same time stirring 
it assiduously until a soft, gelatinous, tenacious muci- 
lage is formed, and lastly boiling it for five minutes. A 
tablespoofful of the arrow-root powder is sufficient to 
make a pint of the mucilage. It may be moderately 
sweetened and rendered palatable by the addition of a 
little lemon juice. 


Remedy for Chapped Hands, 

Take one ounce of bitter almonds; peel them and mash 
them into a paste with oil of sweet almonds and the yolk 
of an egg. adding a little tincture of benzoin, so as to 
form a thick cream. Now add a few drops of oil of cara- 
way. Itis to be rubbed on the hands at night, and a 
soft kid glove to be worn during the treatment. 


To take Ink out of Muslin. 

Dip the part stained with ink into cold water; then 
filla small basin with boiling water, and on the top place 
a pewter plate; lay the muslin upon the plate; strew 
salts of lemon or tartaric acid upon the ink spot, rub- 
bing it with the bowl of a spoon; the spot will then im- 
mediately disappear. 


Lemon-Peel Tea, or Water. 

Pare the rind of one lemon which has been previously 
rubbed with half an ounce of refined loaf sugar, put the 
peelings and the sugar into a jar, and pour over them a 
quart of boiling water. When cold, pour off the fluid 
and add one tablespoonful of lemon-juice. 


Cure for a Felon. 

Take a pint of common soft soap, and stir in it air 
slacked lime till it is of the consistency of glazier’s putty. 
Make a leather thimble, fill it with this composition and 
insert the finger therein, and change the composition 
once in twenty minutes, and a cure is certain. 


Hooping Cough. 

Half a scruple of cochineal, one scruple salt of tartar, 
and one gill of pure water. Mix them together and sweet- 
en it with loaf sugar. A teaspoonful, a dose for a child, 
three times a day. This has been used in our family and 
found invaluable. 


Remedy for Bronchitis, 

Take honey in the comb, squceze it out and dilute with 
a little water, and wet the lips and mouth occasionally 
with it. It has never been known to fail, in cases where 
children had throats so swollen as to be unable to swallow. 


Roast Sweetbread. 

Boil sweetbreads, either heart or throat; trim them 
and dry them; then egg and bread-crumb them; brown 
them before the fire or in the oven; put good clear gravy 
under them, and watercresses, as a garnish. 


Paper Hangings. 

Tn consequence ofan apartment never being too light 
—for we can always diminish superfluous light—paper 
hangings should be of a light color, that they may reflect, 
hot absorb, light. 
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Stewed Beefsteak. 

A beefsteak is much improved by stewing. The steak 
should be an inch and a half thick. It should be fried a 
light brown on both sides with two small onions sliced, 
then put into a stewpan with a carrot and a turnip cut 
in dice, a little celery, salt and pepper, covered with a 
little broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, orin an oven for two hours, when the steak will 
be exceedingly tender, and the gravy delicious. 


Mock Hash Venison. 

Two or three cloves, a little allspice, one table-spoonful 
of red currant jelly, a table-spoonful of port wine and a 
little water, thickened with a small quantity of flour; 
add salt and pepper. Cut the mutton in slices, and let 
it simmer a few minutes. Part of a cold leg or shoulder 
of mutton, very underdone, is best for this dish. Cover 
the bottom of the dish with toasted bread. 


Toast Water. 

Toast thoroughly, but not to a cinder, halfa slice of a 
stale quartern loaf, put it into a jug, and pour over it a 
quart of water which has been boiled and cooled; and 
after two hours decant the water from the bread. A 
small piece of orange or lemon peel put into the jug at 
the same time as the bread, is a great improvement to 
toast-water. 


Brandy Bitters. 

Bruised gentian, 8 ounces; orarge-peel, 5 ounces; car- 
damoms, 8 ounces ; cassia, 1 ounce; cochineal, 1-4 ounce ; 
spirit, 1 gallon. Digest for one week, then decant the 
clear, and pour on the dregs, water, 5 pints. Digest for 
one week longer, decant, and mix the two tinctures 
together. 


Tennessee Corn Eread. 

One quart of thick sour cream, one spoonful of fresh 
butter, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 
one table-spoonful of sifted flour, white corn-meal to form 
a soft dough; work well with your hands, and bake in a 
buttered pan. Serve very hot. 


Southern Biscuit. 

Two quarts of sifted flour, two large spoonsful of lard, 
a little salt, two teaspoonsful of soda, mashed fine, and 
mixed with the flour; sift both together; mix up to a 
soft dough with sour cream; do not handle too much, 
but work well, and bake in a quick oven. 


Potato Colcanon. 

Boil potatoes and greens, and spinach, separately ; 
mash the potatoes; squeeze the greens dry; chop them 
quite fine, and mix them with the potatoes with 4 little 
butter. pepper and salt. Put into a mould, buttering it 
well first; let it stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 


To bone Birds. 

Begin to bone any birds by first taking out the breast- 
bone, when you will have sufficient space to remove the 
back with a sharp knife, and then the leg bones. The 
skin must not be broken; but the meat of the legs must 
be pushed inwards. 

Custard Tart with Preserves. 

Line a dish with puff paste, then put in some preserved 
fruits or marmalades, and add a good custard flavored to 
the taste. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

The poor and helpless are well provided for in 
Boston, as compared with other large cities. Not 
so well as they might be or should be, perhaps, 
but still far better than in almost any large com- 
munity, whether in this country or in Europe. 
Occasionally a beggar solicits charity in our 
streets, and of late more frequently than usual, 
owing to the hard times and want of employ- 
ment for labor; but so little is there of this 
street begging, as compared with other cities, 
that strangers remark upon the difference, and 
ask with surprise, “ Where are all your beg- 
gars?” The charitable institutions of Bsston 
are numerous, well provided, ably managed, and 
highly effective in ministering to the distress and 


want of suffering humanity. Of the city institu- 


tions the principal are the House of Industry, the 
Lunatic Hospital, and the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor. There are also fifty charitable so- 
cieties in full operation, and ministering to the 
physical wants of the poor, and some of them as 
well to the moral need of those whose destitution 
has engendered vice and depravity. The House 
of Industry, which is the city poorhouse proper, 
is situated upon Deer Island, and supplies with 
food, clothing, shelter, medical care, and instruc- 
tion, some four hundred men, women and chil- 
dren, who are chargeable upon the city. The cost 
of this establishment is a little short of $50,000 
per annum. The city Lunatic Hospital is located 
at South Boston, and provides comfortably for 
about two hundred and fifty insane persons, at 
an annual expense of about $28,000. ‘The whole 
number is not however chargeable to the city, 
and a part of the expense is reimbursed by the 
State. The Board of Overseers of the Poor is 
an incorporated body, having charge of certain 
trust funds which it dispenses for charitable 
purposes. The members of the board are elected 
annually, one from each ward, and they have the 
disbursement of a large amount among the 
poor, each in his own ward, which money is 
drawn from the city treasury. These disburse- 
ments are in fuel and cash, and during the year 
1856 they expended about $48,000, mostly in 
this way, helping over four thousand people to 
fuel during the winter months, and giving money 
where needed. Of the fifty charitable societies 


which are the proud boast of Boston, a portion 
are for the exclusive relief of women, gthers for 
children, others for seamen, for mechanics, for 
natives of foreign nations, for clergymen; and 
others still, for general relief, without reference to 
age, sex, profession or country. Of the societies 
for women, we may mention the Association for 
the relief of Aged and Indigent Females, which 
has a large and comfortable establishment in 
Charles Street; the Needle Woman’s Friend 
Society, the Fatherless and Widows’ Society, 
the Society for the Widows and Orphans of 
Episcopal Clergymen, the Lying-In Hospital, 
for the benefit of the poor and destitute, and the 
Penitent Female Refuge, for the reclamation of 
wanderers from the path of virtue. There are 
nine different societies for the benefit of the 
young, all of which are well supported, and do- 
ing a vast amount of good according to their 
means. Among the principal of these are the 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent Boys, a 
noble establishment on Thompson’s Island, in 
Boston Harbor; the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at South Boston; and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Orphan Asylum, which is under the charge 
of eight Sisters of Charity, who support, rear 
and educate eighty orphan children, and instruct 
several hundred poor children besides. This 
magnificent charity is entirely supported by 
individual contributions. 


For the relief and benefit of seamen there are 
the Boston Port Society, the Sailor’s Snug Har- 
bor, the Seaman’s Friend Society, and the Sea- 
man’s Aid Society. These excellent institutions 
are well supported, and do a vast amount of 
good, in rescuing the honest Jack Tar from the 
harpies that infest his shore paths, and promot- 
ing his comfort and happiness. The Aid Society 
is composed of ladies, and their labors and in- 
fluence are kindly devoted to raising means for 
the relief of destitute sailors. For the special 
relief of mechanics there are the Mechanics’ 
Mutual Aid Society, and the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association. This latter 
association, in addition to its well performed 
charitable duties, has proved itself one of the 
most valuable aids to the growth and prosperity 
of Boston.. It was the pioneer in the establish- 
ment of popular lectures on scientific and lite- 
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rary subjects in this city, and by its noble exhi- 
bitions of mechanic arts, and its prizes for excel- 
lence, it has done most valuable service in 
developing the talent and industry of the State, 
and establishing its honorable fame. The Scotch, 
British and Irish charitable societies, and the 
German Emigrant Aid Society are all efficient 
in dispensing their valuable aid to the natives of 
their respective countries who need a friendly 
hand among strangers, and they are cherished 
and honored by all our citizens for the laudable 
efforts of their members to mitigate the hard lot 
of the poor exile. There is an Episcopal As- 
sociation for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen, and the Unitarians have one for the 
same worthy object. Among the charitable in- 
stitutions for general benefit, we may enumerate 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, a noble 
foundation for the relief of suffering, and for 
ministering to the poor; the Boston Dispensary, 
which furnishes medicine and surgical and med- 
ical aid to the poor, gratis; the Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, also free to 
the poor; the Boston Provident Association ; 
the Howard Benevolent Society ; the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Society, founded in 1762; the 
Charitable Association of the Boston Fire De- 
partment, and the Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism. But our space will not permit us to 
dwell upon the subject, and our readers must 
estimate for themselves the millions of dollars 
invested in these numerous charities of Boston, 
and the hundreds of thousands that are annually 
expended. 
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Cuitpisn Innocence.—We have read that 
when a Scotch duchess, once ‘the admired of 
all observers,” was questioning the children at 
one of her charity schools, the teacher asked : 
“What is the wife of a king called?” “A 
queen,” bawled out one of the philosophers. 
“The wife of an emperor?” “ An empress,” 
was replied with equal readiness. ‘Then what 
is the wife of a duke called?” “ A drake!” ex- 
claimed several voices, mistaking the title duke 
for the biped duck, which they pronounced the 
same. 
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A varce Business.— There is a playing- 
card factory, in London, which consumes four 
hundred gallons of paste daily. 


Harp up.—A bankrupt merchant at the West 
says that his business has been so bad that he 
could not pay his debts even if he had the money. 


ExtTRAVAGANCE.—A purse which does not 
possess the clasp of discretion. 
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TEA BRICKS. 

M. Huc, a Jesuit Missionary to Tartary 
and Thibet, informs us in his published travels, 
that tea is prepared by the Chinese for the use of 
the Tartars and the Russians, in the form of 
bricks. The coarser leaves of the plant and the 
tendrils are mixed together and pressed very 
hard in moulds of the shape and size of ordinary 
house brick. Thus prepared it is a leading ar- 
ticle of commerce in those regions, and is known 
as Tartar tea. When required for use, a piece 
is broken off from the brick, pulverized, and 
boiled in a kettle until the decoction becomes of 
a red color. Some salt is then thrown in, which 
produces effervescence, and the liquid becomes 
almost black. Milk is next added, and the 
beverage transferred to the teapot for use. It is 
drank in great quantities by the Tartars and the 
Rnssians, being estimated quite a luxury, and 
made the Alpha and the Omega of every feast. 
When the Tartars can get butter, they mix that 
with the tea, and consider that it is a great im- 
provement to stir in barley meal. What would 
our fine-spun tea gossips say to such a dish of 
tea as that ? 
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MUSTACHIOED CLERGYMEN. 

Nearly all the English clergymen living be- 
tween two and three hundred years ago, wore 
the mustache. Ina list of those who wore the 
beard on the upper lip, we find the well-known 
names of John Donne, George Herbert, Robert 
Herrick, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Fuller, and 
Robert South. The famous John Knox and the 
celebrated John Bunyan wore the mustache ; also 
Wicliffe, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop Cranmer, 
Bishops Ridley, Latimer, Jewel, Holbech, Thirl- 
dey, Goodrich, Skip, Day, Archbishop Laud, 
and a host of others. Yet Rev. Dr. Chapin says 
that mustaches are a sign of mourning on the up- 
per lip for the lack of brains in the head. When 
Chapin shaves off his eyebrows, we shall applaud 
his consistency. 
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Tue Busynopy.—He labors without thanks, 
talks without credit, lives without love, dies with- 
out tears, without pity—save that some say, “It 
was a pity he died no sooner.” 


A witty Rocus.—A student in a neigh 
boring college, being recently rather “ short,” 
sold his books, and wrote to his father that he 
was subsisting on literature. 


A mixep CompLiment.— Kit North says 
that it is no wonder that women love cats, for 
both are graceful, and both domestic—not to 
mention that they both scratch. 
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THE ISLAND OF HAYTI. 


What a contrast does the present condition of 
this beautiful island present to the aspect of its 
early history. As the curious mind regards its 
miserable and deterierating state under the pres- 
ent negro military despotism, we are forced to 
recall those days when Columbus bore from its 
shores those wondrous tropical trophies which 


announced to Europe the discovery of a new 
world! The days when thither flocked, in 
search of gold and adventure, the restless and 
daring spirits of the brilliant court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Of what golden dreams was this 
fairy-like island the theme; to what brilliant 
prophecies did it give birth ; how the ease-loving 
and indolent Spaniards revelled in its tropical 
luxuriance, and what a floral paradise it presented 
on all sides. 

Though the most fertile of all the West Indian 
isles, and with the single exception of Cuba 
the largest, it is yet the lowest and most utterly 
degraded spot of its extent in the world. With- 
in a few days’ sail of our southern shore, yet 
nine-tenths of the people of the United States 
know nothing more concerning it than that it is 
the seat of anegro empire. Torn and distracted 
by civil war, disgraced by the vilest immorality, 
and sunken to the lowest possible condition of 
existence, its people and present character are 
simply a burlesque upon humanity. Its slave- 
born emperor, who can neither read nor write, 
in his continuous debauches, is, if possible, lower 
in the scale of decency than any of his subjects. 

In theory the form of the government is a 
limited monarchy, composed of a legislature of 
two branches, and the emperor, in whom resides 
the executive power. It is such, however, in 
theory only, being in reality a military despotism 
of the worst description. The members of the 
legislature are the mere tools of the emperor, 
used simply for the purpose of giving some 
slight additional weight and authority to his ar- 
bitrary decrees. All measures proposed by him 
pass unquestioned, it being well understood that 
any opposition would be promptly punished by 
imprisonment or death. In the emperor also 
resides the sole power of issuing patents of no- 
bility and of appointments to all offices of honor 
and trust. His power is upheld by a standing 
army of twenty thousand men, commanded by 
officers devoted to his interest. 

It is impossible, says a late writer, to give an 
adequate description of the Haytien soldier, 
which must be seen to be fully appreciated. The 
coat is of coarse blue woolen cloth, faced with 
red. The original colors are generally in a short 
time obliterated by dirt, and frequently, as it 
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advances in years, it loses a skirt or a sleeve, 
The pantaloons are of tow cloth, and likewise 
bear the marks of rough and constant usage, 
being dirty and ragged, and occasionally the 
greater part of one of the legs is wanting. 
Shirts and vests are luxuries in which the 
Haytien soldier does not indulge. Their arms 
are in keeping with their dress, some having 


rusty muskets, some bayonets, some swords, and 
some all three. The officers dress as their fancy 
dictates and means allow—a wealthy corporal 
often casting in the shade an indigent general. 

Coffee, one of the principal productions of the 
island, is a government monopoly. No one ex- 
cept the government is allowed to purchase it 
from the producer; and from the government 
the producer is forced to receive whatever price 
it chooses to allow. By the government it is 
sold to the exporting merchants, being distributed 
among them in proportion to the value of their 
imports. In addition to the oppressive char- 
acter of these laws in themselves, they are ren- 
dered doubly so on account of both merchant 
and producer being obliged to receive in pay- 
ment for their property the worthless paper cur- 
rency of the country. This currency is issued 
by the government as occasion requires, and is 
the representative of no value whatever. At 
the time of the first issue its value was about 
ninety-five cents for the Haytien dollar, since 
which time it has been constantly depreciating, 
until it is now worth eight or nine cents for the 
Haytien dollar. The bills are clumsily executed 
on coarse paper, two dollars being the highest, 
and indeed almost the only denomination 
issued. 

It would be difficult to invent a more amusing 
caricature of a monarchical court, its pageantry 
and nobility, than that at present existing in St. 
Domingo. Soon after his assumption of imperial 
power, the emperor conferred titles of nobility 
upon a large number of his adherents, which 
number he has since been constantly increasing 
with an unsparing hand, as no emoluments 
whatever are attached tothem. The island con- 
sequently swarms with a needy and beggarly 
nobility. The Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
of the Cross of St. Faustin begs pork of the 
foreign shipmasters, while his wife sells soap and 
candles to her neighbors. One may buy oranges 
and bananas of a duchess in the market place, 
or make the acquaintance of his grace, her hus- 
band, in an adjoining grog shop. Princes eke 
out their scanty subsistence by old jobs of tail- 
oring, and countesses take in washing. 

Nothing in the island more forcibly impresses 
the stranger with its degradation than the army. 
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When we reflect that, by these undisciplined and 
ragamuflin troops, whose appearance provokes 
the contemptuous mirth of every foreigner, a 
population of six hundred and fifty thousand 
people are kept in a state of subjection but little 
short of absolute slavery, an opinion most un- 
favorable to their capacity and intelligence is 
necessarily forced upon us. The naval force of 


the empire consists of four or five vessels of very 
light burden, and one small steamer. ‘The ves- 
sels are poor, the sailors ignorant and undis- 
ciplined, and against a well-organized and 
determined invasion would afford no protection 
whatever. 


WOMEN AND MARRIAGE, 

Robert Southey, in a chapter on “ Marriage,” 
delivers himself as follows: “A man may be 
cheerful and contented in celibacy, but I do not 
think he can ever be happy; it is an unnatural 
state, and the best feelings of his nature are 
never called into action. The risks of marriage 
are far greater on the woman’s side: women 
have so little the power of choice, that it is not 
perhaps fair to say they are less likely to choose 
well than we are; but I am persuaded that they 
are more frequently deceived in the attachments 
which they form, and their opinions concerning 
men are much less accurate than men’s opinion 
of their sex. Now, if a lady were to reproach 
ine for having said this, I should reply that it 
was only another mode of saying there are more 
good wives in the world than there are good 
husbands, which I verily believe. I know 
nothing which a good and sensible man is so 
certain to find, if he looks for it, as a good wife.” 


A pouste Pon.—When Sir Richard Steele 
was made a member of the Commons, it was 
expected from his ingenious writings that he 
would have been an admirable orator; but it 
not proving so, De Foe said, “‘ He had better 
have continued the Spectator than the Tatler.” 


Resrect FoR Womany.—Those who respect, 
love and reverence woman, as true womanhood 
ought to be respected, loved and venerated, need 
no incentives to be courteous and considerate to 
their wives. 


Genuine ELoquence.—A celebrated lawyer 
of Boston once concluded an eloquent harangue 
to the jury against the prisoner with, “ He bared 
his arm to heaven and—stole the sugar!” 


Frencn Luxuries.—In Paris, the police 
have caught men catching cats, to be sold at the 
low eating-houses as rabbits. Rare bits, truly ! 
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MENTAL POWER. 
Rev. T. A. Mills, one of the most practical, 


clear-headed, and efficient workers of our time, 
in his first annual report, as secretary of a per- 
manent committee for the promotion of ministe- 
rial education, says: “A few years ago, on a 
wintry morning, a boy in the habiliments of 
poverty entered an old school house among our 
western mountains, and avowed to the master 
his desire for an education. There was poverty 
laying one of her richest gifts on the altar of re- 
ligion; for that boy was Jonas King. On his 
humble shoemaker’s bench, Carey laid the 
foundation of British Baptist Missions. John 
Newton found in his congregation an unfriended 
Scotch boy, whose soul was then glowing with 
new-born love to Christ. He took him to John 
Thornton, one of those noble merchants whose 
wealth, whose piety, and whose beneficence, in- 
crease together. They educated him ; and that 
boy became Claudius Buchanan, whose name 
India will bless, when the names of Clive and 
Hastings are forgotten. Jolin Bunyan was a 
gift of poverty to the church. Zwingle came 
forth from an Alpine shepherd’s cabin; Melane- 
thon from an armorer’s workshop; Luther from 
a miner’s cottage; the apostles, some of them 
from fishermen’s huts. These are the gifts of 
poverty to the church.” 

Tus Cocos Istanps.—The Cocos Islands, 
in latitude 12 deg. 5 min. S., and longitude 96 
deg. 53 min. E., uninhabited except by one 
small British settlement for the manufacture of 
cocoa-nut oil, have been formally annexed to the 
British crown, with a view, it is said, of forming 
a depot for steamers on the Ceylon and Suez 
line, midway between King George’s Sound and 
Point de Galle. They were discovered by 
Keeling, in 1609, and are sometimes called the 
Keeling Islands. 
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A serious Question.—Why is a penmaker 
the most dishonest man in the world? Because 
he makes people steel pens, and says they do 
write. 


Horr.—The best definition of hope we ever 
saw is this: a sentiment exhibited in a dog’s 
tail when waiting for a bone. 

Courtinc.—The man who courted an inves- 
tigation, says it isn’t half as good as an affec- 
tionate girl. We presume not. 


ReMEMBER.—Be cautious of giving credence 
to the ill you hear, and doubly so of reporting it. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

How strange that two nations, separated only 
by a narrow strip of water, should be so totally 
dissimilar in language, habits and tastes, as the 
French and English! The poet tells us that 


“ Mountains intervened 
Make enemies of nations.” 


Sometimes, however, only an imaginary dividing 
line produces the effect. A writer in the “ Cray- 
on” very happily, as we think, analyzes some 
of the differences between the French and Eng- 
lish. le says: 

“We find the English woman ever boldly 
grappling with realities, but the French woman 
ever striving to coquette with idealities ; the one 
sternly faces the facts of life with clumsy pluck, 
the other gracefully endeavors to mystify them 
with a jeu d’esprit; the one becomes actually 
unlovable by a grim subserviency to facts, while 
the other is decidedly unreliable through a fanci- 
ful admiration of ideas. The English woman 
grows excessively selfish, out of pure conscious- 
ness; the French becomes self-forgetful out of 
pure vanity. The conscience of the one, howev- 
er, is prompted by matter-of-fact considerations, 
and the vanity of the other by allurements of 
fancy. The selfishness of the English woman 
is, to some extent, atoned for by’ her loyalty to 
principle; while the vanity of the French is 
made palatable by her attempt to please others. 
The English woman wants to be respected, the 
French loves to be admired ; the one, in short, 
tries simply to please herself, the other only aims 
to make herself agreeable. 

“ Sentiment is the ruling passion in France. 
The aim is not so much to do the thing, what- 
ever it may be, as to feel it; to be pervaded 
with an affection for the idea and to express it. 
Such manifestations of sentiment are generally 
confounded with real actions. The French states- 
man, when he has made a powerful speech, 
smiles upon himself with ineffable satisfaction— 
the echoes of his sentiments are to him shouts of 
victory ; he sits down to crown himself with lau- 
rels, and actually believes that his sentiments, 
his words, have saved la Patrie. The French 
lover presents the same characteristics of senti- 
ment and vanity. He seems not so much to be 
in love with his inamoraia, as to be in love with 
himself. He declares his love in the most bom- 
bastic terms, and the scene which follows is the 
dramatic incarnation of his sentiments. 

“Open to ridicule, as explosions of mere sen- 
timent without action always are, it should be 
borne in mind that the apparent egotism of mere 
sentimentalism is ever surrounded in France by 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


a positive desire to please others. However 
much the intellect may protest, the heart is 
always subdued by this last and all-pervading 
desire. Exquisite politeness becomes the rule of 
social life ; rudeness the great exception. The 
Teutonic element of thought, and the Roman 
element of ambition in the French nature, may 
be frequently baffled by their inability to coalesce, 
but the Greek sense of beauty in his character is 
sure to establish a species of graceful harmony, 
and whatever fault you find with a Frenchman, 
you are always forced to answer his polite bow 
—he is so desperately ssthetical.” 


A MILITARY TOAST. 

We read in some paper of a toast, or rather a 
part of one, that was given at a military celebra- 
tion some years since. A militia colonel was 
called upon for a sentiment. He arose, and 
thinking it must be something partaking of a 
military character, commenced with, “ The mil- 
itary of our country—may they never want—” 
Here he stuck. “May they never want—” 
Stuck again. He looked imploringly around the 
table, when a friend, who noticed his dilemma, 
whispered, “ And never be wanted.” “ And 
never be wanted!” shouted the colonel at the 
top of his lungs. Two heads ate better than 
one, is an old saying, and the correctness of it 
was proved in this instance, as between them they 
manufactured the following capital toast, “ The 
military of our country—may they never want, 
and may they never be wanted.” 


Uses or Fortune.—A good fortune, well 
spent upon objects of real merit, upon. works of 
art, the cultivation of the mind and soul; upon 
the poor, the sick, and the struggling men of tal- 
ent; upon the advancement of science and gen- 
eral intelligence, is a desirable thing. But how 
few acquire money for such purposes ! 


EncouraGEMENT TO Scrence.—The sub- 
scriptions to the new work by M. Agassiz, enti- 
tled “Contributions to the Natural History of 
the United States,” amount to $1,250,000. 

Goop Apvicr.—If you wish a boy to grad- 
uate from the State Prison, you should let him 
pick up his preliminary education in the streets. 


THINGs TO BE DESPISED.—A brawler 
in a workshop, a fool in fine clothes, and a 
slanderer everywhere. 


> 


Carp-PLay1nc.—Gamblers are always within 
an ace of losing their stakes. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A MARINE MILITIA. 

According to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, the British government have lately taken 
an important step towards providing a supply of 
trained seamen for time of war. In the late 
conflict with Russia, the Lords of the Admiralty 
fuund themselves greatly embarrassed to obtain 
men; and Admiral Lord Berkeley was forced to 
confess that had it been a maritime war, the dif- 
ficulty would have been apparently almost insur- 
mountable. The seamen actually enrolled— 
nearly 10,000 less than were called for—were in 
great raw hands from the shore, and but faint 
imitations of the ready British sailor whose high 
reputation has been gained in many a terrible 
sea fight. The government, adds the Journal, 
have now determined to organize a volunteer 
coast force, consisting of seafaring men enlisted 
for twenty-eight days’ drill and training in naval 
gunnery during the year, and paid a small sum, 
with free provisions and uniform. What pro- 
gress has been made in organizing the force, the 
Journal is not informed; but the plan will 
doubtless be successful, and thus England will 
hereafter be prepared with a militia of seamen 
who, like our own volunteer land militia, will be 
ready at the first sound of war to take up arms 
in their country’s defence, with sufficient knowl- 
edge of their duties to be capable of mostimpor- 
tant service. 


+ 


REASONS FOR MARRYING, 

If you are for pleasure, marry; if you prize 
rosy health, marry. A good wife is Heaven’s 
last best gift to man; his angel and minister of 
graces innumerable; his gem of many virtues; 
his casket of jewels. Her voice is sweet music ; 
her smiles, his brightest day; her kiss, the guar- 
dian of his innocence; her arms, the pale of his 
safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of his 
life ; her industry, his surest wealth; her econ- 
omy, his safest steward; her lips, his faithful 
counsellors ; her bosom, the softest pillow of his 
cares ; and her prayers, the ablest of Heaven’s 
blessings on his head. 


A capita Pux.—A gentleman having fallen 
into the river Exe, relating it to Sir T. A., said, 
“You will suppose I was pretty wet.” “Yes,” 
said the baronet, “wet, certainly, in the Exe- 
treme.” 


A crooxep Question.—A distinguished 
writer says that “nothing is best achieved by 
indirection.” The workings of a corkscrew 
would seem to be a refutation of that plausible 
theory. 
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GOAT VERSUS CHINAMAN, 

The Sacramento Age relates the following 
amusing incident: ‘ We witnessed an encoun- 
ter between a Chinamanand a goat, lately, which 
was probably more amusing to ourselves than to 
the Celestial. The Chinaman, residing near the 
north bank of the slough, had placed a lot of fish 
on a drying platform made of twigs, and, as is 
usual with that race, had arranged them with 
great care. <A large he-goat, in his perambula- 
tions, wandered around in that direction, and 
thinking he had found a good place to sun him- 
self, jumped upon the wicker platform, which at 
once yielded beneath its burthen, and fell par- 
tially to the ground. The Chinaman came out 
of his little hut, greatly enraged, and, swearing 
some Celestial oaths, picked up a club, which he 
threw at the animal, striking him on his horns 
and making him reel as he entered the neighbor- 
ing bushes. John went to work picking up his 
fish, muttering to himself, when the goat, ob- 
serving his stooping posture, came out, unob- 
served, and standing on his hind legs, made sun- 
dry comical gyrations, and suddenly, with ex- 
traordinary impetus, rushed upon the Chinaman, 
striking him in the most available point, and 
sending him down a precipice about ten feet 
high, in the descent of which he turned two or 
three somersets, lighting on his head on soil 
which had fortunately been moistened by the re- 
cent rain. The goat at once beat a retreat, 
which was creditable to his discretion, and the 
Chinaman returned to his work, exclaiming with 
indignation, ‘ He goatee no good.’ ” 


+ 


Tae Furs or Minnesora.—Furs to the 
amount of $180,000 have been exported from 
Minnesota, the past year, being an increase of 
$3000 over that of 1856. The fur trade is an 
item of considerable importance to that territory, 
and is continually increasing. 


A PERTINENT Question.—Is it well for 
actors always to wear black wigs in Roman char- 
acters, when it is acknowledged that black hair 
was uncommon among the Romans, and that 
they had an aversion to it ? 


MISTAKE OF THE Press.—A Yorkshire pa- 
per, in recording the assembling of a regiment 
of militia, gravely announced that the regiment 
had “ mutinied,” instead of ‘ mustered.” 


> 


Rememver.—Beware of too sanguine a de- 
pendence upon future expectations—it has ruined 
many. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


Of 5000 Christians imprisoned at Delhi, only 
five renounced their faith to save their lives. 

The millenarian existence of the Russian 
Empire will be celebrated in 1862. 

The improvements of the streets in Paris have 
raised the municipality income a million franes. 

There are at this time 20,000 unemployed 
needlewomen in the city of Belfast, Ireland. 

Miss White, the English girl imprisoned at 
Genoa, for aiding the liberal cause, has been 
liberated. 

The Marquis of Westminster is the richest 
man in England. His wealth is estimated at 
£21,000,000 sterling, or $105,000,000, and his 
annual income at £700,000. 

Archdeacon Jeffrys, a missionary in the East 
Indies, states that “for one really converted 
Christian, as a fruit of missionary labor, the 
drinking practices of the English have made fully 
one thousand drunkards in India.” 

Advices from London state that many thou- 
sand Sepoys will be transported to the British 
West Indies, ten thousand of whom are destined 
for Demerara, where their labor will be directed 
to the culture of cotton, rice and tobacco. 

The King of Prussia has conferred upon Dr. 
Edward Maynard of Washington, the Order of 
“ Chevalicr of the Red Eagle,” as a token of his 
majesty’s appreciation of certain inventions in 
fire-arms. 

M. Niepce has just communicated an interest- 
ing series of experiments to the French Acade- 
my of Sciences, proving the unsuspected fact 
that the rays of the sun, absorbed by certain sub- 
stances, are remitted in the dark with suflicient 
intensity to produce photographic impressions. 


France (says the Moniteur Vincole) contains 
about 5,000,000 acres of vineyards, which are es- 
timated to yield about 80,000,000 barrels of wine 
ennually, or about two barrels for each inhab- 
itant; the aggregate worth of this vintage is 
about $600,000,000. 

Mr. John Martin, of London, is being put in 
possession of the “Jennings property,” which 
for so very long a period has been without a re- 
cognized heir. The cash he inherits amounts to 
the gigantic sum of $80,000,000, while his income 
will be $1,250,000 per annum. 


The London Globe states that the rent-roll of 
the late Earl Fitzwilliam, including his large 
Irish estates; amounted to above two hundred 
thousand a year. The Northamptonshire pro- 
perty, said to be full thirty thousand, is left to 
the second son, and the North Riding property, 
about twenty thousand, to the youngest, besides 
heavy legacies. 

The London Times gives a list of the princi- 
al suspensions announced in London since the 
veginning of October. The number is 55, and 

the liabilities are estimated at £15,000,000 or 
£16,000,000. The liabilities of houses suspended 
in the provinces are computed at £35,000,000, 
ata very moderate circulation. This includes 
debts of five banks, amounting to £23,000,000. 
The tota! is £50,000,000. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Malta and Corfu have been successfully con- 
nected by submarine telegraph. 

The pope’s private income is said not to ex- 
ceed $5000. 

There is in Sweden a Ladies’ Bible Society 
which presents a copy of the Bible to every newly 
married couple. 

The State of Mecklenberg has again voted 
against the admission of Israelites to equal fran- 
chises with the general inhabitants, 


Parisians believe in everybody minding his 
own business—more so than any other people in 
the world. 

Recent researches show that in the 15th cen- 
tury the Venetians projected a ship canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez. 

A panoramic view of the journey from Boston 
to Washington was lately among the American 
novelties at Florence. 


It is said that the Turkish government aro 
anxious to lay a line of submarine telegraph 
from Constantinople to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. 

At Birmingham a man was lately fined £20 
and costs for sending a cask of lucifer matches 
by rail without any notification of the hazardous 
character of the goods. 

A description of the kingdom of Bavaria on a 
large scale, written at the special command of 
King Maximilian the Second, by several of the 
first savants of the country, is shortly to appear 
in a series of volumes. 

A wealthy military officer recently presented a 
newsboy on the Great Western Railway, Lon- 
dun, with £100. This benign disposition was 
awakened in consequence of his exact resem- 
blance to a departed child. 


The first silk stockings worn in England were 
upon the legs of Queen Elizabeth, in 1561. How 
comes it then that in Richard III. the young 
princes and King Henry are invariably dressed 
in black silk stockings ? 


French papers state that the Archbishop of 
Paris is so devoted to the care of the poor, that 
he will not afford himself a new shirt, and his 
servant only succeeds in getting one for him by 
telling him it is for a poor man. 


A decision had been rendered in the Chancel- 
lor’s Court, London, which in effect will invali- 
date all marriages by British subjects with a de- 
ceased wite’s sister, not only in Britain but in all 
foreign States. 


While other branches of industry are dull, the 
manufacture of beet root sugar in the north of 
France is progressing. ‘There were but one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine manufactories at work 
three months since; there are now one hundred 
and fifty-one. 


A son of Gen. Lamoriciere has just died in 
Paris. As soon as the emperor heard of ‘his ill- 
ness, he at once ordered that passports should be 
given to the general, and authorisation granted 
to him to return to France, without any condi- 
tion whatever. Unfortunately, the boy died be- 
fore the father had time to avail himself of the 
permission, 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The manufacture of shoes, as a business, was 
commenced in Lynn in the year 1750. 

The first ome in Arizona territory has 
been established at Colorado city. 

According to the assessment rolls, the value of 
real estate in New Orleans is $70,251,425. 

The salary of the counsel of the N. Y. Cen- 
tral Railroad Company is $7000 a year. 


They have in North Carolina fourteen moun- 
tain peaks exceeding Mt. Washington in height. 

In San Francisco and Sacramento cities, chain- 
gangs of convicts are employed in street-cleaning. 

Seven men, working at a quartz mine in Cal- 
ifornia, gained $11,000 in one week. 

The United Brethren in Ohio number 20,376 
members, being an increase of 2200 over the past 
year. 

There are 80,000 school-houses, 500 acade- 
mies, 334 colleges, and 3800 churches in the 
United States. 

One of the prisoners at Sing Sing died a few 
days since while undergoing a shower-bath 
punishment. 

A fine bell, weighing five hundred pounds, 
has been placed in the tower of St. Paul’s Mis- 
sion Church, New Haven. 


Reckon upon benefits well placed, as treas- 
ure that is laid up; and account thyself the richer 
for that which thou givest a worthy person. 

Megeray, in his history of France, says that a 
hailstone weighing one hundred pounds, fell dur- 
ing a thunder storm in 1810. 

The New Post Office in New York is to be 
erected on the lower angle of the Park, opposite 
the Astor House. 

Maine is a ship-building State. Her last year’s 
vessels had an aggregate tonnage of 110,933; in 
the entire Union the amount of tonnage was 
379,804. 

The physicians of Worcester, we see, offer 
their services gratuitously to all poor families 
that may happen to be sick, and in need of med- 
ical assistance this winter. 

McKenzie, the famous Canadian editor, says 
a more fraudulent banking system than the 
American was never invented to demoralize 
mankind. 

A deputy sheriff at Hartford had actually com- 
menced removing a prisoner from within the 
har, supposing him to be a spectator intruding on 
the sacred limits, before he discovered that the 
man was awaiting trial for incendiarism. 

Mr. Edwin Booth, the young tragedian, is 
about erecting a monument over his father’s re- 
mains at Baltimore. ‘The Gazette says, he has 
selected Mr. Carew of this city, as the builder, 
and a portion of the monument will be of New 
England granite. 

A party of twenty-five or thirty young Ameri- 
can engineers has been organized, to explore 
and survey for a railroad route between Vera 
Cruz and ‘the city of Mexico—the expedition 


heing planned and the expenses paid by Mexican 
capitalists, 
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Mr.T.D.McGee, formerly an editor of this city, 
is now a member of the Canadian parliament. 

Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter ” has been dram- 
atized by G. H. Andrews of the Boston Theatre. 

The Chinese miners in California are exceed- 
ingly unpopular with the American miners there. 

Policemen in New York must be 5 feet 7 inches 
in height, and under 45 years of age. 

The Russian governor of East Siberia has 
been laying out a commercial road to China. 


The artesian well in the State House yard at 
Columbus, Ohio, has reached a depth of 160 feet. 

There are twelve convicts in the State Prison 
at Auburn, N. Y., condemned for life. 

There is a mountain in Napa County, Califor- 
nia,‘which produces good flint glass. 

The Coroner of New Orleans has now a fixed 
salary of $7000 per year, in lieu of the fees of 
the office as formerly. 

There are 50,051 rice plantations in the South, 
the annual product of which is worth about 
$4,000,000. 


The Speaker of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives receives twelve thousand dollars for each 
Congress, besides his mileage. 

The Swiss Consul in New York counsels his 
countrymen at home against emigrating to the 
United States for the present, and until the times 
grow better. 

On the Ist of January, 1858, the old Canada 
mode of reckoning the currency was abolished, 
and the dollar and cent system of the United 
States came into vogue. 

A young man in Lockport, N. Y., became in- 
sane about eight years since, and about the same 
time lost his sight. After being totally blind for 
two years, his sight was restored, and one morn- 
ing last weck he got up from his bed perfectly 
sane! 

Ina fight about a basket of chips at St. Louis, 
John C. Hecdenreish, aged ten years, was killed 
hy Theodore Danjars, a boy about the same age, 
who held the other down and pummelled and 
choked him till his poor mother took him up 
dead. 

A case has just been decided in Indianapolis 
hy which it is declared that marriage in Indiana 
requires no formalities to make it legal, except 
the mere agreement of the parties; that it is a 
civil contract only, and differs from other civil 


‘contracts merely in this—that it cannot be dis- 


solved, even by mutual consent. 


Captain Henry Meyer, of the Hamburg ship 
Gutenburg, has received from the President a 
splendid gold chronometer and chain, valued at 
over $300, for his successful exertions in saving 
the officers and crew of the ship Howadji, of 
Newburyport, which was destroyed at sea by 
lightning last November. 

The Nantucket Inquirer says that silk was 
manufactured, sold and worn in Nantucket as 
early as 1838, measures having been taken two or 
three years previously for the establishment of a 
silk manufactory in that place. The claim in 
favor of New Harmony, in 1844, and Hartford, 
in 1857, as having the first manufactured silk in 
this country, is thus upset. 
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MERRY MAKING, 


Merry-Making. 


Which is the oldest berry? The elder berry. 

A sheaf from the shock of an earthquake must 
be a rare curiosity. 

Why are printers liable to take cold? Be- 
cause they always use damp sheets. 


An apparent Anomaly. —The Times says, 
Let us sec how the truth dies in regard to facts.” 

Punch thinks Experience, like Time, “ puts a 
man up to many a wrinkle.” 

“T have gone into the silk business,” said a 
man to his neighbor. “So I supposed, as I saw 
you reeling all day yesterday.” 

Why is the map of Alabama like the barrel of 
a soldier’s musket? Because one end has a 
bay on it (bayonet). 

Why are man and wife entitled toa commu- 
nity of interest in each other’s property ? Because 
they earn it (are knit) together. 

“There is a good reason why a little man should 
never marry a bouncing widow. He might be 
called “the widow’s mite.” , 

Why is a lady putting on her corsets like a 
man who drinks to drown his grief? Because 
in so-lacing herself she is getting tight. 

Red paint, which is a great improvement in 
the looks of old houses, is an injury to the cheeks 
of young ladies. 

What is the difference between the pope’s bar- 
ber and an insane circus rider? One is a shav- 
ing Roman, and the other is a raving showman. 


A clever female French writer says, women 
should not sit beside the man they wish to con- 
quer, but opposite him. “ Attack a heart by full 
front, not by profile,’ is her expression. 

An actor at one of our theatres was called out 
four times in one evening not long a,o—twice by 
a sherit¥, once by a tailor, and once by an irre- 
sistible desire to imbibe. A promising genius. 

The Worcester Bay State propounds as fol- 
lows: Why are swallows like some old-fash- 
ioned chimneys? Because they have a crooked 
flew. 

Why do people doubt the merits of Mr. Bu- 
chanan—or any other bachelor President? Be- 
cause his excellency (His Excellency) is not ap- 
parent (a parent). 

A contemporary of ours protests most earnestly 
that he is always as good as his word. No 
doubt he is, but his word is good for nothing. 
So says Prentice. 

“You’ve destroyed my peace of mind,” said 
a desponding lover to a truant lass. “ It can’t do 
you much harm, John, for it was an amazing 
small piece you had, any way !” 

“Daddy, I want to ask you a question.” 
“ Well, my son.” “ Why is neighbor Smith's 
liquor shop like a counterfeit shilling?’ I can't 
tell, my son.” “Because you can’t pass it,” 
said the boy. 

A young man by the name of Johnson has 
been arrested in Albany, for perpetrating a new 
“dodge.”’ He fastened bristles on the tail of a 
rat, and then sold him for a squirrel. The pur- 
chaser was a gentleman from Germany. 


Why is a lean dog like a man in meditation? 
Because he is a thincur. 

A classical spectacle seller in London recently 
put out a sign, “ Ecce spectaculum dignum.” —~ 

Why does a lady wearing crinoline appear 
comical as well as conical? Because she is very 
funnel-ly dressed. . 


The man who was “moved to tears,’’ com- 
plains of the dampness of the premises, and 
wishes to be moved back again. 


The man who ate his dinner with the fork of a 
river, has been endeavoring to spin a mountain 
top. 

As one among other singular coincidences, 
there is at the present time a man named Cain 
Abel keeping the Adam and Eve tavern in 
Norwich. 

At Gibraltar there was a great scarcity of wa- 
ter. An officer said he was very easy about the 
matter, for he had nothing to do with water; it 
he only got his tea in the morning, and punch at 
night it was all he wanted. 

A member of Congress, about to make his 
first speech, expressed much apprehension that 
his hearers would think him hardly sutfticient 
calibre for the subject. “Pooh!” said a friend; 
“they will be sure to find you Lore enough.” 

A hard hit is given at the medical fraternity 
in Mark 5:26, relating toa certain woman, who 
“had suffered many things of many physicians, 
and had spent all she had, and was nothing bet- 
tered, but rather grew worse !” 


King has recorded of Garrick that while that 
great actor was drowning the house in tears, in 
the fourth act of Lear, he put his tongue in his 
cheek and said to him during the applause, 
“Hang me, Tom, it will do; it will do.” 


Charles Bannister was going into a pastry 
cook’s shop, with Parsons, the latter gentleman 
was very curious in examining an electrical eel, 
and inquired of Bannister what sort of a pie he 
thought it would make. “ A shoék-ing one,” was 
the reply. 

A young lady recently remarked, with much 
simplicity, that she could not understand what 
her brother George Henry saw in the girls that 
he liked them so well, and that, for her part, she 
would not give the company of one young man 
for that of twenty girls. 

Retorts are generally considered legitimate, 
even when most severe, yet we have heffrd of 
some that only the occasion could justify. A 
gentleman, questioned by a squinting man con- 
cerning his broken leg, replied, “It is quite 
crooked—as you see.” 

A New York correspondent of one of our ex- 
changes says that Emerson’s mystical poem for 
“ Brahma” can be compared to nothing else in 
existence of profound confusion, except, perhaps, 
the “ statement of affairs ” of, some solvent rail- 
road company. 


(>> GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring to see a copy of Batiou’s Picro 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us a line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 
return of mail, full of elegant engravings, free of charge. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Artist's Misadventures in search of the Picturesque. 


DEDICATED TO THOSE YOUNG LADIES WHO THINK ART SUCH A DELIGHTFUL OCCUPATION. 


Whilst sitting in a wheat field, mistaken for a wild ani- 
mal by an enthusiastic sportsman. 


h’s orders oa particular 
And by Judge Lynch’s orders — ly 
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Youching interest displayed by the masses on sketching Sketching in the primeval wilds—beautiful solitude. 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 
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Proceeds to Cuba to draw during the winter—seized for ® 
fillibuster engineer by Concha. 
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‘ id Further studies of animated nature. Varied by occasional natural effects in water colors. 
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